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PREFACE  TO  FIRST  EDITION. 


rpHIS  Blstory  of  Preridential  Eleotions  professes  to 
-^  be  little  more  than  a  record  of  the  drcamstances  of 
such  elections,  and  of  whatever  had  an  appreciable  inflo- 
ence  upon  the  result  of  each  election.  But  as  in  this 
category  is  comprehended  almost  ererj  important  inci- 
dent of  the  domestic  and  foreign  relations  of  the  United 
States,  the  book  will  be  found  to  contain  references,  with 
or  without  comment,  to  most  of  the  events  in  American 
political  history. 

The  materials  have  been  gathered  from  a  great  variety 
of  sources.  The  newspapers, — for  the  long  period  from 
1812  until  1848,  chiefly  Niles's  '"Register,"— the  political 
almanacs,  Mr.  Greeley's  ""Political  Text-Book,"  published 
in  1860,  and  Mr.  Edward  McPherson's biennial  ""Political 
Hand*books,"  have  been  drawn  upon  freely  for  facts  and 
documents ;  but  in  all  cases  the  author  has  endeavored  to 
verify  each  fact,  and  to  correct  the  text  of  documents, 
particularly  of  party  platforms,  by  a  comparison  of  au- 
thorities. 

BaoovLm,  Mam.,  Septembei^  1384. 
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PEESIDENTIAL   ELECTIONS. 


I. 


THE  ELECTORAL  SYSTEM. 

^  The  mode  of  appointment  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
United  States,"  wrote  Alexander  Hamilton,  in  No.  67  of 
the  ^^  Federalist,"  ^^is  ahnost  the  only  part  of  the  sjrstem 
of  any  oonsequence  which  has  escaped  without  some  cen- 
sure, or  which  has  received  the  slightest  mark  of  appro- 
bation from  its  opponents."  And  it  was  also  true,  as  was 
said  by  James  Wilson,  in  advocating  the  Constitution  be- 
fore the  Pennsylvania  Convention,  "The  Convention,  sir, 
were  perplexed  with  no  part  of  the  plan  so  much  as  with 
the  mode  of  choosing  the  President  of  the  United  States." 
To  these  assertions  must  be  added,  after  a  century  of  prac- 
tice under  the  Constitution,  that  no  other  part  of  the  great 
charter  of  the  country  has  failed  so  completely  to  fulfil 
the  intentions  of  the  fathers ;  has,  by  its  ambiguity  of  lan- 
guage, given  rise  to  more,  or  more  perplexing,  disputes ;  or 
has  been  the  occasion  of  more  numerous  and  varied  at- 
tempts at  amendment. 

It  is,  however,  not  the  purpose  of  this  work  to  criticise, 
but  to  record, — to  exhibit  the  electoral  clauses  of  the 
Constitution  in  their  practical  working,  without  the  slight- 
est attempt  to  cause  the  events  of  twenty-four  presiden- 
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ally  should  have  done,  simply  because  the  people 
wish  for  anarchy.  That  it  is  the  part  of  statesman- 
ly  to  consider  the  numerous  evils  which  have  been 
ed  by  a  part  of  the  Constitution  faulty  in  what  it 
and  in  its  omissions,  and  unsatisfactory  in  its 
no  one  can  deny ;  but  that  a  failure  to  take  up 
fition  and  to  settle  it  will  result  in  civil  war  or 
Lsaster,  past  experience  at  all  events  contradicts, 
history  of  presidential  elections  begins  with  the 
»n  of  the  system  by  the  Convention  of  1787.  On 
h  of  May,  Edmund  Randolph  submitted  a  plan  of 
lal  government,  in  which  he  propcsed  ''  a  national 
re  to  Be  chosen  by  the  national  legislature  f ot  the 

years,"  "  and  to  be  ineligible  a  second  time.** 

Pinckney,  at  the  same  time,  proposed  ^'  that  the 
re  power  be  vested  in  a  *  President  of  the  United 
d  America,'  which  shall  be  his  style ;  and  his  title 
*His  Excellency.'  He  shall  be  elected  for  — 
nd  shall  be  re-eligible."  The  first  decision  of  the 
(ion  was  that  the  term  of  the  Executive  should  be 
3ars.  On  the  2d  of  June,  James  Wilson  proposed 
re  should  be  ^*  certidn  districts  in  each  State  which 
ippoint  electors  to  elect  outside  of  their  own  body.'' 
3  three  propositions  were  the  germs  of  nearly  all 
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■lire  power  ahoold  be  rested  in  one  person.  A  few  d;ijt 
bier  Elfaridge  Geny  propoaed  thmt  the  Ezecutire  should 
be  deded  bj  the  gorernors  ol  the  serend  States.  This 
was  n^atired.  On  the  18th  of  June,  Hamilton  presented 
his  draft  ol  a  constitntion,  according  to  which  the  choio^ 
ol  a  smgle  egecatire-offioqr,  a  President,  was  to  lie  made 
bj  eleelors  chosen  bj  the  people  very  mnch  as  they  are 
noW'ibtU]^ chosen;  and  in  case  there  was  no  choice 
bj  a  majoritj  of  sach  electOFB,  then  an  election  from 
among  the  three  highest  candidates  was  to  be  made  by  a 
body  of  ^  second  electors,''  two  for  each  State,  to  be  cho« 
sen  by  the  first  electors  at  the  time  of  voting  for  a  Presi* 
dent, — who  were  to  meet  in  one  place  and  to  be  presided 
oyer  by  the  Qiief  Justice,  f  The  perplexity  of  Uie  Gon- 
rention  upon  this  subject  is  shown  bj  the  long  discussions 
and  the  frequent  reversals  of  decision.  Having  already  de- 
cided that  Congress  should  choose  the  President,  the  Con* 
vention  rejected,  on  the  17th  of  July,  an  amendment 
providing  for  his  selection  **  by  electors  appointed  by  the 
l^islatures  of  the  several  States,"  and  two  days  later 
adopted  one  almost  in  the  same  words :  *'  to  be  chosen  by 
electors  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  legislatures  of 
the  States."  Moreover,  having  fully  determined  that  the 
term  of  office  should  be  seven  years,  it  voted,  on  the  19th  of 
July,  to  make  the  term  six  years ;  and  rejected  an  amend* 
mentthat  the  President  should  not  bold  office  more  than 
six  years  out  of  twelve.  The  next  day  the  Convention 
adopted  Mr.  Gerry's  proposition  regarding  the  number  of 
electors.  MassaohiiBetts,  Pennsylvania,  and  Yii'gi  nia  were 
to  have  three  each ;  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Maryland,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina,  two  each ; 
New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Delaware,  and  Greorgia, 
one  each ;  making  twenty-five  electors  in  all.  Once  more, 
on  the  26th  of  July,  the  Convention  reverted  to  the  soveo 


i  in  A  smgie  person,  ms  scyie  snau  oe  "  i  ne  Jfresiaent  ot  i&e 
States  of  America ; "  and  his  title  shall  be  "  His  Excellency.'' 
be  elected  by  ballot  by  the  legislature.    He  shall  hold  his 
ring  seven  years,  but  shall  not  be  elected  a  second  time. 

article,  combining  Mr.  Kandolph's  and  Mr.  Pinck- 
»lan8,  and  rejecting  the  electoral  plan  which  the 
ttion  had  approred,  was  the  basis  of  fature  discos- 

On  the  24th  of  Angost  many  proposed  amend- 
were  voted  on//The  Convention  refused  to  give 
3tion  to  the  people,  and,  in  two  different  forms,  to 

the  choice  to  electorau/It  also  rejected  amend- 
x>  give  each  State  one  vote  for  President,  and  it 
ed  a  proposition  to  give  a  casting  vote  to  the  Pres- 
l  the  Senate.  It  adopted  two  amendments,  which 
le  third  sentence  of  the  article  above  quoted  read 
wb:  ^'He  shall  be  elected  by  joint  ballot  by  the 
ore,  to  which  election  a  majority  of  the  votes  of 
nbers  present  shall  be  required." 
U  be  noticed  that  up  to  this  point  no  proposition* 
choice  of  a  Vice-President  had  been  made.-   But 

4th  of  September  the  committee  of  eleven,  to 

on  the  last  day  of  August,  '^the  questions  not 
led''  had  been  referred,  reported  an  entirely  new 

for  an  Executive  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
d  to  strike  out  all  of  Article  X^  Section  1,  after 


THB  BLBOTOBAL  SYSTEM.  6 

ftnd  members  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  to  which  the  State 
may  be  entitled  in  the  legislature.  (A) 

The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States,  and  vote  by 
ballot  for  two  ];>erson8,  of  whom  one  at  least  shall  not  be  an  inhab- 
itant of  the  same  State  with  thems^ves;  and  they  shall  make  a  list 
of  all  the  ];>ersons  voted  for,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each, 
which  list  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit,  sealed,  to  the 
seat  of  general  government,  directed  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  that  house,  open  all  the 
certificates :  and  the  votes  shall  then  and  thei^  be  counted.  (B)  Tlie 
person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  shall  be  President,  if 
such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors;  and 
if  there  be  more  than  one  who  have  such  majority,  and  have  an. 
equal  number  of  votes,  then  the  Senate  shall  choose  by  ballot  one  of 
them  for  President ;  but  if  no  such  person  have  such  majority,  then, 
from  the  five  highest  on  the  list,  the  Senate  shall  choose  by  ballot 
the  President.  And  in  every  case,  after  the  choice  of  a  President, 
the  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  shall  be  the  Vice- 
President;  but  if  there  should  remain  two  or  more  who  have  equal 
votes,  the  Senate  shall  choose  from  them  the  Vice-President. 

The  legislature  may  determine  the  time  of  choosing  and  assem- 
bling the  electors,  and  the  manner  of  certifying  and  transmitting 
their  votes. 

On  the  following  days  a  great  number  of  amendments 
were  ofEered  to  this  plan.  Those  which  were  adopted 
were  few^  and  of  these  a  still  smaller  number  were  mate- 
riaL  At  the  place  marked  (A)  was  -added  the  proyision 
that  ^*no  person  shall  be  appointed  an  elector  who  is  a 
member  of  the  legislature  of  the  United  States,  or  who 
holds  any  office  of  profit  or  trust  under  the  XJniled  States." 
Vt  the  place  marked  (B)  was  added  the  phrase,  <<  in  the 
I  resence  of  the  Senate  and  Honse  of  Kepresentatiyes,"  — 
an  important  claase,  as  showing  that  the  intention  was 
that  the  President  of  the  Senate  should  count,  and  that 
the  two  houses  were  present  only  as  witnesses.  The  word 
^^  immediately  "  was  fii*st  inserted  in  the  direction  that  the 
Senate  should  choose  the  Presidenti  and  then  the  whole 


.    ^ g  «^^^  wyjvMoy  tkUKx  iMv  luaimer  oi  certii] 

ind  ti*ansinitting  their  votes ;  but  the  election  sha 
I  the  same  day  throughout  the  United  States." 
the  8th  of  September  a  committee  was  appointe 
evise  the  style  and  arrange  the  articles  agreed  to  b; 
[ouse.''    This  committee  reported  on  the  12th,  ant 
9  following  day  the  articles  were  ^'  read,  debated  b; 
raphs,  amended,  and  agreed  to,"  and  the  Conventioi 
med  on  the  17th.    The  article,  as  finally  adoptee 
itified,  U4der  which  the  first  four  elections  were  held 
Full,  as  follows :  — 

\  II.,  Ssa  1.  The  executive  power  shall  be  Tested  in  a  Presi 
the  United  States  of  America.    He  shall  hold  his  office 

the  term  of  four  years,  and,  together  with  the  Yice-Presi- 

tiosen  for  the  same  term,  be  elected  as  follows:  —r 

I  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the  legislature 
may  direct,  a  number  of  electors,  equal  to  the  whole  num- 

enators  and  representatives  to  which  the  State  fiiay  be  entl- 
the  Coxigress;  but  no  senator  or  representative,  or  person 
an  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States,  shall 

inted  an  elector. 

electors  shall  meet  In  their  respective  States,  and  vote  by 
»r  two  persons,  of  whom  one  at  least  shall  not  be  an  inhab- 
the  same  State  with  themselves.  And  they  shall  make  a  list 
e  persons  voted  for,  and  of  the  niunber  of  votes  for  each ; 
St  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit,  sealed,  to  the  seat 
»vemment  of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the  President  of 
kte.    The  President  of  the  Senate  ghull-  <n  thA  «, 
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Joiifcy  of  the  whole  namber  of  electors  appointed;  and  It  there  be 
more  than  one  who  have  Buch  majority,  and  have  an  equal  number 
of  votes,  then  the  House  of  Bepresentatiyes  shall  immediately 
choose  by  ballot  one  of  them  for  T resident;  and  if  no  person  have 
a  majority,  then  from  the  five  highest  on  the  list  the  said  House 
shall  in  like  manner  choose  the  President.  But  in  choosing  the 
President,  the  votes  shall  be  taken  by  States,  the  representation  from 
each  State  having  one  vote;  a  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  con* 
sist  of  a  member  or  members  from  two  thirds  of  the  States,  and  a 
majority  of  all  the  States  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  In  every 
case,  after  the  choice  of  the  President,  the  person  having  the  great- 
est number  of  votes  of  the  electors  shall  be  the  Vice-President.  But 
if  there  should  remain  two  or  more  who  have  equal  votes,  the  Sen- 
ate shall  choose  from  them  by  ballot  the  Yice-President, 

The  Congress  may  determine  the  time  of  choosing  the  electors 
and  the  day  on  which  they  shall  give  their  votes;  which  day  shall 
be  the  same  throughout  the  United  States. 


THE  FIRST  ELECTIOK. 

?  was  provided  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  S 
at  the  ^^  ratification  of  the  conventions  of  nine  S 
all  be  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  thb  Com 
m  between  the  States  so  ratifying  the  same."  .! 
ampshire  was  the  ninth  State  to  signify  its  adhesio 
e  new  form  of  government,  on  June  21, 1788;  Yir) 
lowed  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month ;  and  New  1 
ilded,  after  a  memorable  and  bitter  struggle,  on  Jul; 
It  then  became  the  duty  of  the  Congress  of  the  < 
leration,  in  obedience  both  to  the  advice  of  the  Con 
n  of  1787  and  to  its  own  resolution,  to  fix  the  time 
;  new  government  to  go  into  operation.    But  Cong 
sted  time  in  a  dreary  discussion  where  the  seat  of  | 
iment  should  be  fixed.    A^decision  was  at  last  reac 
favor  of  New  York;  an^n  the  Idth  of  Septem 
18,  Congress  passed  a  resolution,  reciting  in  a  prean 
t  a  sufficient  number  of  States  had  ratified  the  Coi 
ion,  and  directing  that  the  choice  of  electors  of  Pi 
it  and  Vice-President  should  take  place  on  the  i 
^esday  of  January,  1789,  that  they  should  meet 
Ir  respective  States  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  Fel 
and  give  in  their  votes,  and  that  the  new  Cong 
lid  meet  in  New  York  on  the  first  Wednesday 
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had  been  made  for  an  election  in  any  of  the  States.]  It 
would  have  been  idle,  so  many  of  the  people  must  nave 
thought,  to  pass  laws  for  the  choice  of  representatives 
and  electors  under  a  Constitution  which  was  so  bitterly 
opposed  as  was  that  of  1787,  and  which  might  never  go 
into  effect.  Accordingly  it  was  necessary  to  begin  with 
the  preliminaries  for  an  election  only  four  months  distant, 
after  the  resolution  of  Congress  was  adopted. 

In  those  days  communication  was  very  slow.  It  would 
have  been  nearly  impossible,  in  the  time  allowed,  to  have 
made  full  preparation  for  such  an  election  as  is  that  of 
electors  to-day  in  some  of  the  States.  The  news  of  the 
resolution  of  Congress  would  hardly  reach  some  of  the 
distant  State  capitals  in  two  weeks.  The  governor  must 
then  issue  a  proclamation  summoning  the  legislature,  and 
again,  an  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  slowness  of  the 
mails.  Then  would  follow  the  meeting  "of  the  legislature 
and  a  discussion,  perhaps  prolonged,  as  to  the.  manner  in 
which  the  electors  should  be  appointed ;  the  passage  of  a 
law  conferring  upon  the  people  the  right  to  choose  them ; 
and  the  further  preparations  for  the  election.  The  gene- 
ral impression  seems  to  have  been  that  Congress  intended, 
when  it  made  the  time  so  short,  that  the  legislatures  them- 
selves should  make  the  choice.  *'It  is  evident,*'  wrote 
a  newspaper  correspondent  at  Philadelphia,  on  Oct.  1, 
1788,  ^that  Congress  construe  the  Constitution  that  the 
l^slatures  of  the  several  States,  not  the  people,  are  to 
choose  the  electors,  as  that  body  has  ordered  the  choice 
of  said  electors  to  be  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  January, 
and  their  meeting  for  the  choice  of  President  four  weeks 
later.  For  if  the  people,  as  hath  been  asserted,  are  to 
choose  the  electors,  is  it  possible  that  in  the  large  States  of 
Massachusetts,  Virginia,  etc.,  the  returns  can  be  made  for 
dxe  choice,  notice  ^ven  to  the  persons  chosen,  and  the 


^^  wv.,v.xcfti  iocui««»  u>  give  me  people  the  choi< 

)ctors.  Rhode  Island  and  North  Carolina  had  n< 
d  the  Constitution,  and  of  coursiB  did  not  appou 
rs.  In  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Nort 
Ina,  South  Carolina,  and  Geoi^gia,  the  govemor^  di 
ommon  the  legislatures  in  season  to  proyide  fo 
ur  elections,  and  the  appointment  of  electors  wa 
on  the  designated  day  by  the  legislatures  them 
The  proceedings  in  the  other  States  are  in 

ng. 

Tew  Hampshire  an  act  was  passed  under  which  thi 

virtually  nominated  the  electors,  but  the  aotua 

tment  was  reserved  for  the  legislature./  Under  thii 

election  took  place  and  the  votes  were  returned 

counted  by  the  legislature.    On  the  day  fixed  by 

iss,  the  7th  of  January,  1789,  the  l^islature  being 

ion,  no  agreement  had  been  reached  as  to  the 

*  in  which  the  appointment  should  be  made.    The 

claimed  equal  power  with  the  House  of  Bepresen- 

in  the  appointment.    The  House  proposed  a  joint 

The  contest  was  prolonged  far  into  the  night,  the 

stubbornly  refusing  to  admit  the  pretension  of  the 

to  a  full  negative  upon  its  action.    At  last,  shortly 

oidnight,  in  order  Uiat  the  vote  of  the  State  might 

ost  by  a  delay  beyond  the  time  fixed  by  Conirress. 


1  ^ 
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ojieratioii  in  MasBachosetts.  The  State  iiaying  been  di- 
vided into  districts  for  the  choice  of  re  presentatives  in 
Congress,  the  people  were  directed  to  bring  in  their  bal- 
lots for  two  candidates  for  electors  in  each  district.  On 
the  first  Wednesday  in  January,  the  votes  having  been 
previously  canvassed,  the  legislature  chose  one  of  these 

ro  for  each  district,  and  also  two  electors  at  large. 
The  vote  of  New  York  was  lost.  A  contest  similar  to 
that  in  New  Hampshire  took  place,  but  one  much  more 
bitter  than  the  latter.  The  Assembly  was  willing  to  elect 
by  a  joint  ballot  of  the  two  brandies,  or  to  divide  the 
electors  with  the  Senate.  The  Senate  would  assent  to 
nothing  short  of  a  complete  negative  upon  the  action  of 
the  Assembly,  which  was  not  yielded,  and  the  time  for 
election  passed. 

Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia  passed  laws  pro- 
viding for  popular  elections,  which  took  place  without 
great  excitement.  Not  only  in  these  States,  but  in 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  the  vote  was  very 
light.  The  two  parties  were  made  up  of  those  who  fa- 
vored the  Constitution  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  who 
opposed  it  on  the  other.  Political  sentiment  seems  to 
have  been  largely  one  way  or  the  other  in  each  conmiu- 
nity.  Here  the  Federalists  comprised  nearly  the  whole 
population ;  there,  scarcely  a  Federalist  was  to  be  found. 
There  were  thus  present  none  of  the  elements  necessary 
for  a  great  political  contest.  The  majority  cast  perhaps  a 
half  of  their  possible  vote,  the  minority  hardly  appeared 
at  the  polls ;  in  fact,  they  often  had  no  candidates  in  the 
field. 

Meantime,  who  were  to  be  voted  for  when  the  electors 
should  meet?  Washington,  of  course,  was  to  be  one  of 
the  two  persons  equally  to  be  voted  for  by  the  electors, — 
he  who  had  the  highest  number,  being  a  majority  of  all 


st  President.  Nor  did  the  Anti-Federalists  at  anyl 
3me  to  the  point  of  deciding  to  oppose  him.  Prolv 
ley  never  even  seriously  considered  the  propriety 
ioing.  It  was  charged  that  they  did  so,  bat  the 
tion  was  never  supported  by  any  evidence.  For 
le :  it  is  said  in  the  life  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  by 
Q,  that  ^^for  a  time  the  pretensions  of  Franklin 
iscussed  in  private  circles.  But  the  incomparably 
>r  claims  of  Washington  silenced  this  purpose, 
there  is  no  evidence  was  encouraged  by  Franklin, 

extreme  age  would  alone  have  presented  an  in* 
ble  objection.''  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no 
ce  that  Franklin  was  even  aware  of  any  such  pur- 
[f  it  ever  exiisted.  There  is  too  good  reason  to 
!  that  the  alleged  disposition  to  pass  by  the  claims 
shington  was  a  figment  of  the  imagination,  —  an 
ion  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  basis  of  an 
e  either  to  control  the  vice-presidency,  or  to  make 
te  for  John  Adams  so  small  as  to  exhibit  him  to  the 
y  as  a  most  unpopular  candidate.  --» 

lie  opinion  had,  indeed,  concentrated  itself  upon 
.dams  as  Yice-Pi'esident  almost  as  decidedly  ab, 

fixed  upon  Washington  for  the  first  place  in  the; 
>vemment.  The  propriety  of  taking  the  Yico-< 
snt   from  New  England  was  recognized  by  all 
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was  speedily  rejected.  It  was  deemed  necessary  that 
Ebncock  should  remain  in  the  position  of  Governor  of 
Massachusetts.  Samuel  Adams  had  been  opposed  to  the 
new  Constitution  at  the  outset,  and  although  he  had  sub- 
sequently advocated  it,  his  early  position  rendered  him^ 
unsuitable  candidate.  /John  Adams,  on  the  other  £an(l| 
had  written  a  book  in  ^f  ence  of  the  Constitution,  and  it 
was  deemed  on  many  accounts  best  that  he  should  be 
chosen.  Yet  his  relations  to  Washington  had  been  such 
during  the  Revolutionary  war  that  there  were  doubts 
whether  he  would  be  acceptable  to  the  latter.  In  an- 
swer to  an  inquiry  on  this  point,  Washington  had  cau- 
tiously replied  that,  — 

Having  taken  it  for  granted  that  the  person  elected  for  that 
important  place  would  be  a  true  Federalist,  in  that  case  he  was  alto^ 
gether  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  the 
electors,  without  giving  any  unbecoming  preference,  or  incurring 
any  unnecessary  ill-wilL 

Both  Hamilton  and  Madison  were  doubtful  about  tak- 
ing Mr.  Adams,  but  the  former  wrote,  after  full  consider- 
ation, that,  ^^  on  the  whole,  I  have  concluded  to  support 
Adams."  The  people  had  decided  that  before  him.  Most 
of  the  newspapers,  in  the  Northern  States  at  least,  which 
were  friendly  to  the  new  government,  expressed  them^ 
selves  strongly  in  favor  of  Imn.  One  extract  from  a  Phila^ 
delphia  paper,  under  date  of  Oct.  8,  1788,  will  suffice 
for  all: — 

The  electors  of  President  of  the  United  States  on  the  part  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  are  to  meet  in  the  borough  of 
Reading,  where  it  is  universally  hoped  and  expected  that  one  more 
tribute  of  merited  approbation  will  be  given  to  Qeorge  Washing- 
ton, Esq.,  by  their  unanimous  suffrages.  Of  the  several  respected 
tandidates  in  nomination  for  Vice-President,  circumstances  seem 
most  in  favor  of  John  Adams,  Esq.  While  the  conciliating  talents 
sf  Governor  Hanooek,  and  the  attachment  to  him  that  prevails  in 


.»^^w  TToo  oil  unaerstanding  for  whom  they  *? 
ote,  but  probably  not  one  of  the  eleotors  in  any  S 
given  a  pledge.    Then  ocoorred  an  incident  wl 
given  rise  to  much  disonssion,  and  widely  differ 
7B  of  it  have  been  taken  by  the  partisans  of  Mr.  Adi 
of  Mr.  Hamilton.    It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
time  the  electors  voted  for  two  persons  for  Preridc 
who  had  the  highest  number,  being  a  majority,  was 
resident,  and  the  second  highest  was  to  be  'Vice-Pn 
.    There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Anti-Federalists 
d  at  one  time  to  concentrate  upon  G^rge  dint 
ne  of  the  two  places,  in  the  hope  of  making  him  Yic 
dent.    It  is  doubtful  if  they  ever  conceived  of  tl 
bility  of  choosing  him  a  President,  if  they  desired 
and  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  intrigued  to  coi 
hat  end.    But  Hamilton  either  believed  that  the 
»,  and  feared  they  would  succeed,  or  he  saw  in  tt 
ion  a  chance  to  injure  Adams.    His  conduct  may  I 
ned  on  either  hypothesis.    He  seems  to  have  int 
.  in  various  quarters  a  fear  that  Washington  would  ts 
nve  some  votes,  and  that  the  unanimity  in  favor  < 
9  would  make  the  latter  President  and  Washingto 
^resident.     It  was  said,  too,  that  the  New  Yoi 
s — as  it  turned  out.  New  York  chose  none — won! 
t  Olinton  and  Adams,  in  the  hope  that  Massachi 


,<a  vr.—  •" 
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Vote  to  WaabingtOD  and  Adanu,  advuiiig  that  one  or  more 
Totes  be  withheld  from  the  latter  bo  as  to  enaiire  Wash- 
ington's  election  for  the  first  place.  The  aooeptance  of 
his  advice  is  the  explanation  of  the  Mattering  votes  in 
Conneoticat  and  New  Jersey  at  least.  ^The  result  was  the 
election  of  Washington  by  a  nnanimoas  vote,  and  of 
Adams  by  lees  than  a  majority.  The  detailed  vote  was 
aa  follows ;  — 


New  Hunpihlis 

ConnMtlont . 
■  No  Jemsr  . 
PeuiujlTmnlB 


It  may  be  well  to  repeat  here  that  Khode  Island  and 
N'orth  C^oUna  did  not  vote,  not  having  ratified  the  Con- 
stitution, and  that  the  vote  of  Kew  York  was  lost  in  a 
quarrel  between  the  two  branches  of  the  le^Iatore.  The 
popular  vote  in  the  few  States  whete  the  people  ohoso  the 
electors  signified  nothing,  and  no  attempt  has  been  made 
_Jo  collect  the  retoms.  ■  t^ 

The  counting  of  the  electoral  vote  took  place  on  the 
6th  of  April,  1789,  more  than  a  month  later  than  the  time 
fixed  by  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation.  On  that  day, 
%  qnorum  of  senators  having  appeared  in  their  seats,  John 


of  the  House,  to  discharge  that  duty ;  and  tliat  t 
.te  have  appointed  one  of  their  members  to  sit  at  1 
I's  table  to  make  a  list  of  the  votes  as  they  shall 
u*ed,  submitting  it  to  the  wisdom  of  the  House 
»int  one  or  more  of  their  members  for  the  like  p 


n 


he  House  appointed  two  tellers,  and,  having  notif 
Senate  of  its  readiness  to  join  that  body,  proceec 
he  Senate  Chamber.  The  President  of  the  Sen 
led  and  counted  the  vote.  The  Journal  of  the  Sen 
Is  that: — 

he  Speaker  and  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  attended 

Senate  Chamber,  and  the  president  elected  for  the  purpo» 

iting  the  votes  declared  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepre 

es  had  met,  and  that  he,  in  their  presence,  had  opened 

ited  the  votes  of  the  electors  for  President  and  Yice-Presit 

le  United  States,  which  were  as  follows:  [The  table  given  al 

3re  inserted.] 

Hiereby  it  appeared  that 

^rge  Washington,  Esq.,  was  elected  President,  and 

ohn  Adams,  Esq.,  Vice-President,  of  the  United  State 

erica. 

?he  President  and  Vice-President  elect  were  noti 
their  election  by  the  Senate.  Mr.  Adams  appei 
ore  the  Senate,  was  qualified  and  entered  upon 
•loa  Qn  'nrARidinf?  officer  on  the  2l8t  of  ApriL    P 


WASHINGTON'S  SECOND  ELECTION. 

Pabtt  spirit  did  not  run  very  high  until  near  the  close 
of  Washington's  firat  administration,  but  parties  were  in 
process  of  formation.  The  antagonism  between  Jeffer- 
son an^  Hamilton,  the  two  leading  spirits  of  the  cabineli 
was  strong  at  first,  and  became  more  decided  ais  the  lat- 
ter, supported  by  the  great  influence  of  the  Presidenti 
carried  one  after  another  of  the  measures  which  have 
given  form  and  character  to  the  government  even  to  the 
present  time. 

As  the  time  for  a  fresh  election  drew  near,  GleneraT 
Washington  expressed  a  wish  to  retire;  but  his  with- 
drawal was  not  desired  even  by  the  Anti-Federalists,  who 
now  began  to  take  the  name  of  Kepublicans.  The  op- 
position concentrated  their  strength  in  an  effort  to  defeat 
Mr.  Adams,  and  to  place  George  Clinton  in  the  chair  of 
yice>President.  It  d9es  not  appear  that  there  was  any 
caucus  or  meeting,  public  or  private,  to  agree  upon  this 
course ;  but  it  was  a  matter  of  general  understanding  that 
those  who  were  opposed  to  Hamilton's  policy  would  sup- 
port electors  favorable  to  Mr.  Clinton. 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress  before  the  second  elec- 
tion, the  following  act  was  passed,  which,  with  certain 
modifications  to  be  noted  hereafter,  is  still  in  force :  — 

An  Act  BelaHve  to  the  Election  af  a  President  and  Vice-PreH' 
dent  vf  the  United  States,  and  declaring  the  Officer  who  shall 
he  President  in  case  of  Vacancies  in  the  Offices  both  qf  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President 

SECnov  1.   Be  it  enacted,  etc,  that,  except  in  cases  of  the 
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)y  law  be  entitled  at  the  time  when  the  President  and  Vice 
lent  thus  to  be  chosen  should  come  into  office:  Provide 
fs,  that  when  no  apportionment  of  representatives  shall  hav 
made,  after  any  enumeration,  at  the  time  of  choosing  electon 
the  number  of  electors  shall  be  according  to  the  existix^ 
tionment  of  senators  and  representatiyes. 
}.  2.  That  the  electors  shall  meet  and  giye  their  votes  on  th 
Irst  Wednesday  in  December,  at  such  place  in  each  State  a 
be  directed  by  the  legislature  thereof;  and  the  electors  in  ead 
shall  make  and  sign  three  certificates  of  all  the  votes  by  then 
»  and  shall  seal  up  the  same,  certifying  on  each  that  a  list  o 
otes  of  such  State  for  President  and  Vice-President  is  con 
I  therein,  and  shall,  by  writing  under  their  hands,  or  unde 
mds  of  a  majority  of  them,  appoint  a  person  to  take  chargi 
I  deliver  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  at  the  seat  of  govern 

before  the  first  Wednesday  in  January  then  next  ensuing 
f  the  said  certificates;  and  the  said  electors  shall  forthwitl 
rd,  by  the  post-office,  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  at  ilu 
>f  government,  one  other  of  the  said  certificates;  and  shal 
vith  cause  the  other  of  the  said  certificates  to  be  dellverec 
)  Judge  of  that  district  in  which  the  said  electors  shal 
ble. 

.  8.  That  the  executive  authority  of  each  State  shall  cau» 
lists  of  the  names  of  the  electors  of  such  State  to  be  madi 
ertified,  and  to  be  delivered  to  the  electors  on  or  before  thi 
hst  Wednesday  in  December;  and  the  said  electors  shal 

one  of  the  said  lists  to  each  of  the  lists  of  their  votes. 

.  4.   That  if  a  list  of  votes  from  any  State  shall  not  hav< 

eceived  at  the  seat  of  government  on  the  said  first  Wednes 
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Ssa  6.  That  Congress  shall  be  in  session  on  the  second  Wed- 
nesday in  Febroary,  1798,  and  on  the  second  Wednesday  in 
Fehroary  sncceeding  every  meeting  of  the  electors,  and  the  said 
eertlflcates,  or  so  many  of  them  as  shall  have  been  receiyed,  shall 
then  be  opened,  the  Totes  counted,  and  the  persons  who  shall  fill 
the  offices  of  President  and  Vice-President  ascertained  and  de- 
clared agreeably  to  the  Constitution. 

Ssa  0.  That  in  case  there  shall  be  no  President  of  the  Senate 
at  the  seat  of  goTemment  on  the  arrival  of  the  persons  entrusted 
with  the  lists  of  the  yotes  of  the  electors,  then  such  persons  shall 
deliTer  the  lists  of  the  votes  in  their  custody  into  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  to  be  safely  kept  and  deUvered  oyer  as  soon  as 
may  be  to  the  President  of  the  Senate. 

Sxo.  7.  That  the  persons  appointed  by  the  electors  to  dellyer 
the  Usts  of  votes  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  shall  be  allowed,  on 
the  delivery  of  the  said  lists,  twenty-five  cents  for  every  mile  of 
estimated  distance  by  the  most  usual  road  from  the  place  of  meet- 
ing of  the  electors  to  the  seat  of  government  of  the  United  States. 

Sso.  8.  That  if  any  person  appointed  to  deliver  the  votes  of 
electors  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  after  accepting  his 
appointment,  neglect  to  perform  the  services  required  of  him 
by  this  Act,  he  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars. 

Sbo.  9.  That  in  case  of  the  removal,  death,  resignation,  or 
disability  both  of  the  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  of  the  Senate,  pro  tempore,  and,  in  case  there 
shall  be  no  President  of  the  Senate,  then  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  for  the  time  being,  shall  act  as  President  of 
the  United  States  until  such  disability  be  removed,  or  until  a  Presi- 
dent be  elected. 

Ssa  10.  That  whenever  the  office  of  President  and  Vice- 
President  shall  both  become  vacant,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
forthwith  cause  a  notification  thereof  to  be  made  to  the  executive 
of  every  State,  and  shall  also  cause  the  same  to  be  published  in  at 
least  one  of  the  newspapers  printed  in  each  State,  specifying  that 
electors  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  appointed  dr 
chosen  in  the  several  States  within  thirty-four  days  preceding  the 
first  Wednesday  in  December  then  next  ensuing;  protided,  that 
there  shall  be  a  space  of  two  months  between  the  date  of  such 
notification  and  the  said  first  Wednesday  in  December;  but  if  there 
shall  not  be  the  space  of  two  months  between  the  date  of  such 
notification  and  the  first  Wednesday  in  December,  and  if  the  term 
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buo  eieciors  Bliall  meet  and  give  tlielr  Totes  c 
first  Wednesday  in  December,  and  the  proceedings  and  < 
he  said  electors  and  others  shall  be  pursuant  to  the  dire* 
icribed  in  tliis  act. 

BC.  11.   That  the  only  evidenqe  of  a  refusal  to  accept,  o 
^nation  of,  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice-President,  sh. 
instrument  in  writing  declaring  the  same,  and  subscrilx 
person  refusing  to  accept  or  resigning,  as  the  case  may  be 
7ered  into  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
CO.  12.   That  the  term  of  four  years,  for  which  the  Presl 
Vice-President  shall  be  elected,  shall  in  all  cases  comm 
he  fourth  day  of  March  next  succeeding  the  day  on  whict 
s  of  the  electors  shall  have  been  given. 

ifteen  States  took  part  in  the  election  of  1792.    Rh 

id  and  North  Carolina  had  ratified  the  Constituti 

Vermont  had  been  admitted  March  4, 1791,  and  E 

7,  Jane  1, 1792.    Electors  were  chosen  by  the  le| 

es  in  Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  Yo 

Jersey,  Delaware,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  E 

^, — nine  States;  by  the  people  in  New  Hampshi 

achnsetts,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia, 

States.    A  very  peculiar  system  was  adopted  in  No 

'Jna,  which  it  is  believed  was  never  practised  a 

3  else,  or  at  any  other  time.    The  apportionment, 

iance  with  the  census  of  1790,  under  which  No 

inawas  entitled  to  ten  members  of  the  House 

isentatives,  did  not  become  law  until  Ar^^i  to  -i^ 
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lar  deotion.  Accordingly  the  legislatnre  passed  a  law 
dividing  the  State  into  four  districts,  and  directing  the 
members  of  the  legislature  residing  in  each  district  to 
meet  on  the  25th  of  November  and  choosd  three  electors. 
This  was  a  mere  hasty  makeshift,  and  the  legislature  made 
permanent  provision  at  the  same  session  for  the  choice  of 
electors  by  the  people  by  districts. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  as  illustrating  the  extreme  jealousy 
of  State  rights  that  prevailed  at  this  time,  that  Governor 
Hancock  sent  a  special  message  to  the  Massachusetts  legis- 
lature, in  the  nature  of  a  protest  against  the  right  of  Con- 
gress to  require  the  executives  of  the  several  States  to 
certify  the  lists  required  by  section  8  of  the  act  of  1792. 
He  was  willing  to  perform  the  duty,  but  he  did  not  be- 
lieve Congress  could  direct  him  to  do  it. 

The  election  passed  off  without  excitement  or  serious 
contest  anywhere.  The  result,  by  States,  is  indicated  by 
the  following  table :  — 


STATES. 


New  Hampshire  . 
Yermont  .... 
Hassachusetts  •  • 
Rhode  Island  •  . 
ConnecUcnt  •  •  . 
Kew  York  •  •  . 
New  Jersey  .  .  . 
Pennsylvania  .  • 
Delaware .  •  •  • 
Maryland .... 
Virginia  .... 
North  Carolina .  . 
South  Carolina .  . 
Georgia  .... 
Eentncky     •    .    . 

'noial    .... 


6 
8 

16 
4 
9 

12 
7 

15 
8 
8 

21 

12 
8 
4 
4 


182 


6 
8 
16 
4 
9 

7 

14 

8 

8 


77 


12 
1 


21 
12 


60 


I 
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3nent  oi  a  joiuo  cuxuiiuttet)  -  tu  aaceruun  ana  repoi 

Dode  of  examining  the  votes  for  President  and  Vi<M 

ident,  and  of  notifying  the  persons  who  shall  be  electe 

air  election,  and  to  regulate  the  time,  place,  and  maz 

I  administering  the  oath  of  office  to  the  President 

Senate  agreed,  and  the  committee  reported  tc  th 

louses,  Feb.  18 :  — 

il  Um  two  bouses  shall  assemble  in  the  Senate  Chamber  o: 
gidaj  next  at  twelTe  o'clock;  that  one  person  shall  be  ap 
4  a  teller  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  (two  on  the  part  of  th 
t)^  lo  make  a  list  of  the  votes  as  they  shall  be  declared;  ths 
Mttl  shall  be  dellyered  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  wh* 
enounce  the  state  of  the  vote,  and  the  persons  elected,*  t* 
touMS,  assembled  as  aforesaid,  which  shall  be  deemed  a  dec 
tt  of  Uie  persons  elected  President  and  Vice-President,  and 
Mr»  with  a  list  of  the  yotes,  be  entered  on  the  Journals  of  th< 


i  mode  was  observed. 

I  two  Houses  having  aooordin^^y  assembled,  the  certiflcatei 
•lectors  of  the  fifteen  States  of  the  Union,  which  came  b; 
I,  were,  by  the  Yice-President,  opened,  read,  and  deliyerec 
tellers  appointed  for  the  purpose,  who,  having  examined  anc 
Ined  the  votes,  presented  a  list  of  them  to  the  Vlce-Presi 
f hich  list  was  read  to  the  two  Houses,  and  is  as  follows 
follows  the  above  table.] 
Mreupou 
Yice-PresJdent  declared  George  Washington  unammousl} 
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It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  case  the  Vice-President 
both  opened  and  read  the  certificates,  and  that  the  tellers 
did  no  more  than  verify  and  tabulate  the  returns.  The 
exdosiye  power  of  the  Vice-President  to  count  the  votes 
was  thus  asserted  and  exercised  in  a  marked  manner.  On 
the  next  occasion,  as  we  shall  see,  the  use  oi  this  power 
might  haye  been  a  matter  of  some  importance* 


JOHN    AJJAM0. 

411  Iho  end  of  Washington's  second  administratioi] 
«t}4ril  reached  a  degree  of  acerbity  which  has  beei 
M  equalled,  and  never  exceeded,  in  this  oonntrj 
lelfereon  had  resigned  his  office  as  Secretary  o 
Ml  the  beginning  of  1794,  and  was  recognized  a 
^er  of  the  Republican  party^and  the  represei 
>  of  opposition  to  the  policy  of  which  Hamilton  ha< 
the  proposer,  and  which  was  fully  accepted  by  th 
dent.  But  foreign  affairs,  even  more  than  domestic 
ed  parties.  Jefferson  and  the  Republicans  generall; 
open  partisans  of  France,  advocates  of  the  Revoln 
and  haters  of  the  French  monarchy  and  of  England 
aemy  of  France.  No  doubt  a  very  large  majority  o 
eople  of  the  United  States  shared  in  these  senti 
I,  which  the  long  war  with  England,  the  intolerabl 
ons  vrith  that  country,  the  assistance  France  ha< 
irod  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  the  adop 
>f  republican  forms  by  the  French  on  acquiring  thei 
les,  all  combined  to  render  popular, 
e  only  question,  however,  was,  how  far  this  sympath; 
France  should  be  allowed  to  carry  the  country 
French  Republic  claimed  most  insolently  the  activ 
>f  America;  and  her  ambassador,  ^'Citizen  Genet,' 
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don  of  to-day  is  mildness.  The  anger  of  the  opponents 
of  tlie  administration  was  transformed  into  nncontrollable 
rage  hj  the  Jay  treaty,  which  they  denounced  as  a  most 
cowardly  surrender  of  American  interests  to  Great  Bri- 
tain. It  was  only  the  confidence  which  the  people  had  in 
Washington's  wisdom  and  patriotism,  whatever  opinion 
of  him  their  words  indicated,  that  saved  the  treaty  from 
indignant  rejection.  It  was  ratified,  however,  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  persuaded  to  agree  to  make 
provision  for  carrying  it  into  effect,  in  the  early  part  of 
1796,  a  few  months  before  the  election  was  to  tsJue  place. 
Although  there  were  no  formal  preparations  of  opposi- 
tion,—  for  the  elaborate  political  machinery  of  to-day  was 
not  then  invented,  —  the  Republicans  were  resolved  to 
make  a  great  effort  to  defeat  the  Federalists.  Jn  all  pro- 
bability they  would  not  have  endeavored  to  prevent  the 
re-election  of  Washington  if  he  had  consented  to  be  a 
candidate,  and  they  would  not  in  any  event  have  suc- 
ceeded. So  late  as  the  beginning  of  September,  1796,  it 
was  not  known,  though  it  was  rumored,  that  Washington 
would  refuse  a  third  term  in  the  Presidency.  And  even 
then,  before  the  Farewell  Address  was  issued,  without 
any  caucus  or  convention,  the  candidates  were  already 
designated  by  popular  agreement.  '^  It  requires  no  talent 
at  divination,"  it  was  said  in  the  '^  Boston  Gazette, "  a 
Republican  paper,  in  September,  1798,  <'to  decide  who 
will  be  candidates  for  the  chair.  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
John  Adams  will  be  the  men,  and  whether  we  shall  have 
at  the  head  of  our  executive  a  steadfast  friend  to  the 
rights  of  the  people,  or  an  advocate  for  hereditary  power 
and  distinction,  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  soon 
to  decide."  Mr.  Thomas  Pinckney,  who  had  not  long  be- 
fore resigned  the  position  of  minister  to  England,  was,  by 
common,  but  not  universal,  eonsenti  associated  with  Mr, 


,  ^w^Axwoocc  uttviiig  Deen  admittc 

Union  on  June  1,  1796.  The  electors  for  that  t 
re  chosei^by  the  legblature.  Those  for  North  Car< 
re  elected  by  the  people.  No  other  State  changec 
tern,  and  there  were,  therefore,  six  States  wher9  t 
s  a  popular  election,  while  in  the  other  ten  the  oh 
J  made  by  the  legislature. 

attempts  were  made,  while  the  elections  were  tal 
)e,  and  after  the  electors  had  been  chosep,  to  influe 
result.    They  were  of  two  classes.    There  was 
rt  in  more  Uian  one  quarter  to  represent  that  ] 
ms  was  not  faithful  to  the  principles  of  Federalif 
that  he  could  not  be  depended  upon  to  follow  out  1 
}y  which  had  guided  Washington  in  his  administ 
Of  this  class  was  a  communication  signed  ^^  A  F< 
It,"  originally  printed  in  a  New  York  paper,  h 
ly  copied  into  the  newspapers  of  other  States, 
y  those  favorable  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  pretensions,  — 
1  it  was  asserted  that  Mr.  Adams  was  never  tak* 
ht  confidence  of  the  President;  that  he  was  not  i 
med  to  reside  at  the  seat  of  government  except  duru 
osions  of  Congress;  that  he  was  regarded  only  as  t 
lent  of  the  Senate ;  and  that  he  had  privately  c 
d  himself  in  terms  of  decided  hostility  to  mai 
3  measures  of  Washington's  administration.    T 

of    this  vrna    ^*    ^^ 
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France,  M.  Adet,  probably  at  the  instigation  of  his  goy- 
emment.  In  the  midst  of  the  election  he  addressed  a 
note  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  also  caused  it  to  be 
published  in  all  the  newspapers  which  would  print  it, 
reproaching  the  administration  with  haying  yiolated  its 
treaties  with  France,  and  with  conducting  itself  in  a  most 
ungrateful  manner  toward  a  country  which  had  rendered 
important  assistance  in  the  Reyolutionary  s^ggle.  He 
also  announced  that  he  was  directed  by  his  goyemment 
to  suspend  his  diplomatic  duties.  The  interruption  of 
relations  was,  howeyer,  not  to  be  interpreted  ^^  as  a  rupture 
between  France  and  the  TJnited  States,  but  as  a  mark  of 
just  discontent,  which  was  to  last  until  the  goyemment  of 
the  United  States  returned  to  sentiments  and  to  measures 
mor9  conformable  to  the  interests  of  the  alliance,  and  to 
the  sworn  friendship  between  the  two  nations." 

This  manifesto,  if  it  had  been  able  to  exercise  any  in- 
fluence at  all  upon  the  election,  would  haye  increased  the 
yote  for  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  was  belieyed  to  be  the  fast 
friend  of  France,  eyen  to  the  extent  of  engaging  in  war 
in  her  support,  if  necessary ;  though  it  does  not  appear  that 
Mr.  Jefferson  himself  gaye  France  any  reason  to  expect 
him  to  adopt  such  a  seryile  policy.  But  no  effect  of  M. 
Adet's  letter  can  be  traced  in  the  elections. 

The  popular  yote  in  those  States  where  there  was  a  con- 
test, real  or  nominal,  is  not  preseryed  in  a  form  to  indi- 
cate the  strength  of  the  two  parties.  The  minority  usu- 
ally refrained  from  yoting  altogether.  The  result  by  elec- 
toral yotes  is  given  on  the  next  page. 

The  proceedings  in  preparation  for  the  count  of  the 
electoral  yotes  were  in  all  respects  similar  to  those  of 
four  yeara  previous,  except  that  the  proposition  for  a 
joint  committee  originated  this  time  in  the  Senate.  The 
count  itself  is  interesting  on  account  of  the  fact  that  Mr. 
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18  himself  preuded,  opened  and  read  bhe  certificatef 
leclared  himself  elected,  when  the  rejection  of  fou 
which  had  been  oaUed  in  qnestion  voold  have  d( 
1  him  and  elected  his  opponent.  The  legislature  o 
lont  had  appointed  electors,  bat  had  not  previotiel' 
i  a  law  directing  hov  they  shoiild  be  appointed.  I 
wntended,  priTStely,  by  some  persons,  that  the  ap 
nent  was  invalid.  Bat  the  question  was  not  raisec 
ngress,  or  at  the  joint  meeting  for  the  const  of  thi 
Mr.  Adams's  opponents  did  not  feel  sare  of  thei 
d,  and  probably  did  not  know  bow  to  proceed  t< 
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Bereuty-one  and  yon  Bixty-eight|  Pmokney  bemg  in  the 
rear  of  both.*' 

Mr.  Adams  could  certainly  not  raise  the  question  him- 
self, but  he  seems  to  have  given  an  opportunity  for 
objections  if  anyone  should  see  fit  to  nuse  them.  The 
record  shows  this.  When  the  tellers  had  reported  the 
result,  Mr.  Adams  thus  addressed  the  assembled  senators 
and  representatives :  — 

Oentlemen  qf  the  Senate  and  H<mae  qf  Bepreeentcttivee, — By  the 
report  which  has  been  made  to  me  by  the  tellers  appointed  by  the 
two  Houses  to  examine  the  votes,  there  are  71  votes  for  John 
Adams,  08  for  Thomas  Jefferson  [and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the 
list].  Tne  whole  number  of  votes  are  188;  70  therefore  make  a 
majority;  so  that  the  person  who  has  71  votes,  which  is  the  highest 
number,  is  elected  President,  and  the  person  who  has  68  votes, 
which  is  the  next  highest  number,  is  elected  Vice-President. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Adams  sat  down  for  a  moment.  No 
person  having  interposed  any  remarks,  he  arose  again  and 
said:  — 

In  obedicDce  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  the  commands  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  expressed  in 
their  resolution  passed  in  the  present  session,  I  declare  that  John 
Adams  is  elected  President  of  the  United  States  for  four  years, 
to  commence  with  the  fourth  day  of  March  next;  and  that  Thomas 
Jefferson  is  elected  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  for  four 
years,  to  commence  on  the  fourth  day  of  March  next. 

And  may  the  Sovereign  of  the  Universe,  the  Ordainer  of  civil 
government  on  earth,  for  the  preservation  of  liberty,  justice,  and 
peace  among  men,  enable  both  to  discharge  the  duties  of  these 
offices  conformably  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  with 
conscientious  diligence,  punctuality,  and  perseverance. 
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SOUGH  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams  began  wit 
re  majority  in  his  favor,  alike  among  the  peop 
n  Congress,  it  became  increasingly  popular  daring  tl 
ber  part  of  bis  term  of  office;  and  it  was  only  as  tl 
ion  of  the  year  1800  drew  near  that  his  choice  for 
nd  term  became  even  improbable. 
lie  one  overshadowing   question  during  the  who 
inistration  was  the  relations  with  France.    Notwit 
ding  the  long-standing  friendship  between  the  t^ 
itries,  the  treatment  of  the  American  embassy  a 
ted  in  1797,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Elbridge  Gen 
1  Marshall,   and  0.  0.  Pinckney,  and  the  insole 
'edations  of  France  upon  our  conmierce,  turned  pt 
lentiment  strongly  against  that  country.     Oongn 
"oved  military  and  naval  preparations  for  war  wi 
ice  by  strong  majorities,  and  the  people  were  heart 
Ivor  of  the  administration,  though  the  minority  whi 
.ested  was  fierce  and  vehement.     During  the  lo 
ion  of  1797-98,  which  lasted  more  than  ei^t  mont 
Alien  and  Sedition  laws  were  passed.    These  t 
I  concentrated  the  opposition,  and  made  the  rallyi 
for  the  Republican  party  at  the  ensuing  electio 
iv  are  referred  to  in  numerous  Democratic  platfor 
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Sedition  Laws  from  our  statute-book,"  which  embodies  a 
historical  blunder;  for  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Sedition 
Law  wastemporary  and  expired  by  its  own  limitation,  as 
did  also  the  greater  part  of  the  Alien  Law :  the  rest  of 
the  latter  act  is  still  the  law  of  the  land.  No  act  of  repeal 
of  either  was  ever  passed.  Opposition  to  these  two  actSp 
however,  was  very  bitter  in  1798  and  the  following  years. 
But  in  spite  of  it  the  elections  for  new  members  of  Con- 
gress, which  took  place  in  the  autumn  of  1798  and  the 
following  spring,  were  very  favorable  to  the  administra- 
tion. 

The  measures  of  Congress  having  consolidated  the  op- 
position, Mr.  Adams's  own  act  alienated  a  large  body  of 
his  friends.  Li  spite  of  the  insults  to  which  the  former 
embassy  to  France  had  been  subjected,  and  in  the  face  of 
his  own  assertion  that  he  would  make  no  more  attempts  at 
negotiation,  he  determined,  in  1799,  to  send  other  agents 
to  France  and  renew  the  efforts  to  make  a  treaty.  He 
reached  this  determination  without  consulting  his  cabinet, 
and  deeply  offended  Mr.  Pickering,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  Mr.  McHenry,  the  Secretary  of  War,  who 
were  strongly  opposed  to  the  step.  The  Federalists  were 
still  disposed  to  support  him  in  the  election  which  was  to 
take  place  the  next  year,  but  they  had  lost  their  enthusi- 
asm for  him. 

As  most  of  the  electors  were  to  be  appointed  by  the 
legislatures,  the  contest  for  the  Presidency  virtually  began 
with  the  election  of  the  members  of  those  bodies,  and  the 
contest  was  really  decided  when  the  legislature  of  New 
York,  chosen  in  May,  1800,  was  found  to  have  a  Repub- 
lican majority.  New  York  had  voted  for  Mr.  Adams  in 
1796.  Had  it  continued  to  support  him  in  1800  he  would 
have  had  six  more  electoral  votes  than  he  received  in 
1796,  and  sixteen  more  than  were  given  to  Jefferson  and 
Rnrr. 


w,  nuKJots  "  yyetjKiy  xvegisier"  is  a  treasury  of  fa 
students  of  our  early  political  history,  tried  to  cleai 
but  acknowledged  his  failure.    Very  early  in  1 
'  1800  a  meeting  of  a  few  Federalist  members 
gress,  for  the  purpose,  as  was  said  at  the  time,  of 
icing  the  Presidential  election,  was  held  in  thQ  Seni 
mber.    No  account  of  its  proceedings,  so  far  as 
wuj  was  ever  printed,  but  it  was  probably  called  i 
purpose  of  strengthening  Mr.  Adams's  cause ;  for  A 
s  says  in  another  place  ('*  Register,"  vol.  24,  p.  27 
^  it  was  well  understood  that  many  of  the  Feder 
were  opposed  to  the  taking  up  of  Mr.  Adams  for  t 
idency,  —  that  they  had  nearly  fixed  on  another  p 
"  and  it  may  be  also  for  naming  a  candidate  1 
^President.    But  it  is  all  a  matter  of  conjecture  ai 
rtainty.    Whatever  may  have  been  its  object,  it  € 
1  the  wrath  of  the  Republicans,  and  was  denonnc* 
lie  Philadelphia  ^^  Aurora  "as  a  <<  Jacobinical    co 
),"  —  for  which  and  other  insulting  remarks  the  e( 
}f  the  paper  was  arraigned  before  the  bar  of  tl 
te. 
le  Republican  members,  however,  held  a  caucus  son 

later,  —  probably  in  February  or  March,  1800 ;  al 
ret  meeting,  and  attended  by  a  small  number  of  mei 

not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  M 
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Burr's  friends  complained  that  in  1796  he  had  not  been 
snpported,  particularly  in  the  South,  as  he  should  have 
been.  But,  as  the  Constitution  then  stood,  Burr  was 
nominated  and  voted  for  as  the  equal  of  Jefferson  on  the 
ticket,  and  this  was  the  basis  of  the  claim  which  was  set 
np  in  his  favor  a  year  later. 

Pending  this  election,  a  serious,  and  at  one  time  a  most 
promising,  attempt  was  made  to  remedy  the  deficiencies 
in  the  Constitution  in  the  matter  of  the  electoral  count, 
by  a  law.  As  the  legislation  then  proposed  subsequently 
formed  the  basis  both  of  the  ^<  twenty-second  joint  rule,'' 
so  famous  in  the  counts  of  1869  and  1873,  and  of  the 
electoral  commission  law  of  1877,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
notice  the  proceedings  at  some  length.  A  resolution 
introduced  id  the  Senate  Jan.  23,  1800,  by  Mr.  Boss 
of  Pennsylvania,  directed  the  appointment  of  a  commit- 
tee '*  to  consider  whether  any,  and  what,  provisions  ought 
to  be  made  by  law  for  deciding  disputed  elections  of 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  determining  the  legality  or  illegality  of  the  votes 
given  for  those  officers  in  the  different  States."  The 
committee  reported  a  bill,  February  14,  of  which  the  pro- 
irisions  were,  in  brief,  as  follows :  — 

On  the  day  before  the  second  Wednesday  in  February 
of  any  year  when  there  was  to  be  a  count  of  electoral 
votes,  each  House  of  Congress  was  to  choose  by  ballot  six 
of  its  own  members,  who,  with  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  or,  in  case  of  his  disability  from  any  cause, 
the  next  senior  justice,  were  to  form  a  '<  grand  commit- 
tee," with  "  power  to  examine,  and  finally  to  decide,  all 
disputes  relating  to  the  election." 

Each  House  was  next  to  elect  two  tellers,  to  whom  the 
certificates  of  the  electors,  after  they  had  been  opened 
and  read,  were  to  be  delivered ;  and  the  tellers  were  to 


,  »,v  A  i^sBiaont  of  the  Senate  was  to  administ 

th«)  lUK^mWiti  of  the  grand  committee  an  oath  to  ez£ 
th0  iHtritttoatos  impartially,  ^<  together  with  the  excep 
HHil  |M^UUons  against  them,  and  a  tme  judgment 
th^w^on,  aooording  to  the  evidence."    All  the  certific 
^M^pens  petitions,  and  testimony  were  then  to  be  deliv 
to  th«  ohairman  of  the  grand  committee,  which  ws 
lue^t  ^very  day,  sit  with  closed  doors,  have  ample  p< 
to  tend  for  persons  and  papers,  compel  attendance  of 
ueatea,  and  punish  contempts.    The  powers  of  the  gr 
oommlttee  were  stated  in  the  following  section :  — 

8bo,  8.    That  the  gruid  committee  shall  have  power  to  inqi 

examine,  decide,  and  report  upon  the  constitutional  qualiflcati 

^  the  persons  voted  for  as  President  and  Vice-President  of 

United  States;  upon  the  constitutional  qualifications  of  the  elect 

appointed  by  the  different  States,  and  whether  their  appointm 

<vat  authorised  by  the  State  legislature  or  not;  upon  all  petitit 

Ad  exoeptlons  against  corrupt,  illegal  conduct  of  the  electors, 

oroe,  menaces,  or  improx>er  means  used  to  influence  their  votes; 

•ffalnst  (he  truth  of  their  returns,  or  the  time,  place,  or  man: 

f  giving  their  votes:  Provided  always,  that  no  petition  or 

•pUon  shall  be  granted,  allowed,  or  considered  by  the  sitting  gn 

ommittee,  which  has  for  its  object  to  dispute,  draw  into  quest 

le  number  of  votes  given  for  an  elector,  or  the  fact  whether 

ector  was  chosen  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  in  his  State  or  < 

lot 
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DFiajoritj  of  the  committee  was  to  decide  finally  all  qaea- 
tions  submitted,  and  on  the  day  after  the  report  was  made 
the  two  Houses  were  to  meet  again  in  joint  convention, 
when  the  result  was  to  be  declared,  and,  if  no  person  had 
been  chosen  President,  the  House  was  to  proceed  imme- 
diately to  make  a  choice  according  to  the  Constitution. 

When  the  bill  came  under  discussion,  a  motion  was 
made  to  stiike  out  the  first  ten  sections  of  the  bill — being 
all  which  contained  any  reference  to  a  grand  committee — 
and  to  insert  instead  of  them  a  single  section,  proyiding 
that  when  the  two  Houses  should  be  assembled  for  the 
purpose  of  having  the  certificates  of  electors  opened  and 
counted,  the  names  of  the  States  shoidd  be  drawn  in 
order  by  lot ;  that  all  petitions  and  exceptions  should  bd 
read  as  well  as  the  certificates  themselves ;  that,  if  no  ob- 
jection should  be  made,  the  votes  should  be  counted ;  but 
that  ''if  the  votes,  or  any  of  them,  shall  be  objected  to, 
the  members  present  shall,  on  the  question  propounded 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  decide,  without  debate, 
by  yea  or  nay,  whether  such  votes  are  constitutional  or 
not ; ''  and  so  on,  each  question  being  decided  before  the 
name  of  another  State  was  drawn.  This  proposition  was 
rejected.  Various  other  amendments  were  offered,  some 
of  which  were  adopted,  and  the  bill  was  passed  substan- 
tially as  it  was  reported,  except  that  the  constitution  of 
the  grand  committee  was  changed  so  as  to  relieve  the 
Supreme  Court  from  any  duty  in  connection  with  the  elec- 
toral count.  Each  House  of  Congress  was  to  choose  six 
of  its  members  for  this  service,  and  the  Senate  was  also  to 
select  three  others  of  its  members,  of  whom  the  House 
was  to  choose  one  by  ballot  as  the  thirteenth  member  of 
the  grand  committee. 

The  whole  subject  was  considered  with  extreme  care 
by  the  House  of  Representatives.    After  much  debate 


3  to  the  election  of  President  and  Vice-President 
United  States,  other  than  snch  as  might  relate  to 
nber  of  votes  hj  which  the  electors  may  have  been 
>ed.''    To  this  oommittee  all  petitions,  exceptions, 
morials  a^nst  either  the  electors  or  the  persons  for 
hey  had  voted,  were  to  be  delivered.    The  coin- 
was  to  meet  daily  from  the  time  of  its  appointment 
made  its  report;  it  was  to  have  the  same  powers 
hing  witnesses  and  compelling  the  production  of 
which  the  Senate  had  given  to  the  grand  com- 
The  report  of  the  oommittee  was  to  contain  all 
3  ascertained  in  the  investigation,  bnt  no  opinion, 
mt  was  to  be  made  in  presence  of   the  two 
immediately  after  this  report  was  made — tellers 
»een  previously  appointed  in  the  manner  already 
ed  by  precedent — in  the  following  method:  — 

mes  of  the  Beveral  States  shall  then  be  written  under  the 
.  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  on 
nd  similar  pieces  of  paper,  and  folded  up  as  nearly  alike 
and  put  into  a  ballot-box,  and  taken  by  a  member  of  the 
Representatives,  to  be  named  by  the  Speaker  thereof;  out 
x>x  shall  be  drawn  the  paper  on  which  the  names  of  the 
written,  one  at  a  time,  by  a  member  of  the  Senate,  to  be 
the  President  thereof,  and  so  soon  as  one  is  drawn  the 
taining  the  certificates  from  the  electors  of  that  State 
ened  by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  then  shall  bn 
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ifgimientatiTely,  and  sign  his  name  thereto;  and,  If  it  be  lounded 
on  any  circumstance  appearing  in  the  report  of  the  Joint  commit- 
tee, and  the  exception  be  seconded  by  one  member  from  the  Senate 
and  one  from  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  each  of  whom  shall 
sign  the  said  exception  as  having  seconded  the  same,  then  each 
House  shall  immediately  retire,  without  question  or  debate,  to 
its  own  apartment,  and  shall  take  the  question  of  the  exception, 
without  debate,  by  ayes  and  noes.  So  soon  as  the  question 
shall  be  taken  in  either  House,  a  message  shall  be  sent  to  the 
other,  informing  them  that  the  House  sending  the  message  is 
prepared  to  resume  the  count,  and  when  such  message  shall  have 
been  reoelTed  by  both  Houses  they  shall  again  assemble  in  the  same 
apartment  as  before,  and  the  count  shall  be  resumed.  And  if  the 
two  Houses  have  concurred  in  rejecting  the  vote  or  votes  objected 
to,  such  vote  or  votes  shall  not  be  counted ;  but,  unless  both  Houses 
concur,  such  vote  or  votes  shall  be  counted.  If  the  objection 
taken  as  aforementioned  shall  arise  on  the  face  of  the  papers  opened 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate  in  presence  of  both  Houses,  and  shall 
not  have  been  noticed  in  the  report  of  the  joint  committee,  such  objec- 
tions may  be  referred  to  the  Joint  committee  to  be  examined  and  re- 
ported on  by  them  in  the  same  manner  and  on  the  same  principles  as 
tlieir  first  report  was  made;  but  if  both  Houses  do  not  concur  in 
referring  the  same  to  the  committee,  then  such  objections  shall  be 
decided  on  in  like  manner  as  if  it  had  been  founded  on  any  circimh 
stance  appearing  in  the  report  of  the  committee.  The  vote  of  one 
State  being  thus  counted,  another  ticket  shall  be  drawn  from  the 
ballot-box,  and  the  certificate  and  the  votes  of  the  State  thus  drawn 
shall  \>e  proceeded  on  as  is  hereinbefore  directed,  and  so  on,  one 
after  another,  until  the  whole  of  the  votes  shall  be  counted. 

The  bill  was  carefnlly  conaidered,  and  varions  amend- 
ments were  proposed  and  negatived.  It  was  passed  on 
the  2d  of  May  by  a  vote  of  52  to  37.  On  being  returned 
to  the  Senate,  the  bill  was  referred  to  a  committee  which 
reported  several  amendments,  of  which  only  one  was 
adopted,  but  that  was  one  of  the  greatest  importance. 
The  word  '< rejecting"  was  struck  out  of  the  passage 
faoted  above,  and  the  word  ^^  admitting "  was  inserted 
m  its  stead.     The  effect  of  this  was  to  provide  that« 


iMium  H>  luiQere  to  the  disagreement  defeated  the  bill 
U>|j^tht!>r. 

To  i\>tttrD  to  the  eleotion :  The  contest  was  waged  with 

trlmony  all  through  the  year  1800,  although  there  was 

aroelj  a  hope  for  the  election  of  Mr.  Adams.    The  old 

iftility  between  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Hamilton  had 

mething  to  do  with  this  result.    Mr.  Hamilton  wrote  a 

ier  attacking  Mr.  Adams,  which  was  probably  intended 

r  Southern  circulation  only,  but  which  was  published 

the  North  also.     His  idea  seems  to  have  been  to 

t  more  votes  for  Mr.  Pinckney  than  for  Mr.  Adams, 

1  00  to  make  the  former  President,  or  at  least  Yice- 

)tident.    It  was  hoped  at  that  time  that  the  vote  of 

ith  Oarolina  would  be  given,  as  it  had  been  in  1796, 

Jefferson  and  Pinckney.    But  Mr.  Hamilton's  finely 

plan  went  astray,  as  that  of  1793  had  done  to  some 

mt;  and  he  only  succeeded  in  defeating  his  party 

dly,  in  precipitating  a  constitutional  crisis,  and  in 

ng  a  broad  foundation  for  a  personal  quarrel  between 

self  and  Burr,  which  finally  cost  him  his  life. 

he  number  of  States  which  took  part  in  the  election 

airteen,  no  State  having  been  admitted  during  Mr, 

ms's  administration.     The  only  incident  worthy  of 

se,  as  regarding  the  election  itself,  was  what  happened 

e  State  of  Pennsylvania,  which  shows  that  the  fathAra 
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the  several  States  to  pass  a  law  providing  for  the  ap 
pointment  of  electors  i^very  four  years,  the  law  expiring 
after  each  election.  This  had  been  the  practice  in  Penn- 
sylvania from  the  beginning,  and  the  people  had  always 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  choosing  the  electors  by  popular 
vote.'  In  the  year  1796,  fourteen  Jefferson  electors  had 
been  chosen  and  only  one  Adams  man.  But  in  the  time 
of  Mr.  Adams's  popularity  the  Federalists  had  carried  the 
State  once  or  twice ;  and,  as  the  senators  were  elected  by 
classes,  for  four  years,  it  happened  that,  in  the  year  1800, 
although  the  Governor  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
were  strongly  Republican,  the  Senate  was  still  Federalist 
by  13  to  11.  As  no  law  had  been  passed  providing  for  a 
popular  election  in  time  to  enable  the  people  to  make  a 
choice,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  legislature  itself  to 
choose  the  electors.  The  House  passed  a  law  providing 
for  an  election  by  joint  ballot,  the  only  way  in  which  the 
legislature  of  that  State  ever  elected  officers.  The  Senate 
rejected  the  bill  and  proposed  instead  an  election  by  con- 
current vote.  The  House  refused  to  adopt  that  method. 
At  last  the  Senate  proposed  that  each  House  should  name 
eight  electors,  and  that  the  two  Houses  should  vote  to- 
gether for  the  combined  list,  or  for  fifteen  of  the  sixteen. 
The  Hpu^e  was  forced  to  yield,  and  the  result  was  that 
eight  Jefferson  and  seven  Adams  electors  were  chosen. 
The  Fedoral  senators  —  "  the  Federal  thirteen,"  as  they 
were  proudly  termed  by  their  admirers  —  were  loudly 
praised  for  this  act  by  the  party  organs.  The  editor  of 
the  United  States  ''  Gazette,"  of  Philadelphia,  wrote  on 
Dec,  8, 1800,  to  his  paper :  — 

The  Federal  thirteen  deserve  the  praises  and  the  blesshigs  of  all 
America.  They  have  checked  the  mad  eothusiasm  of  a  deluded 
populace  and  the  wicked  speculation  of  designing  demagogues. 
On  reviewing  the  recent  aspect  of  our  political  affairs,  it  may  be 
figuratively  said,  They  have  saved  a  falling  world  ! 


^w»U»«;  — 
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Aaron  Burr  had  a  majority;  but,  the  number  of  those  roting  for 
them  being  equal,  no  choice  was  made  by  the  people;  and  that, 
consequently,  the  remaining  duties  devolve  upon  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives. 

Already  a  committee  had  been  appointed  to  prepare  a 
set  of  roles  for  the  House,  in  case  the  comit  should  show 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  House  to  elect  a  President ; 
and  the  rules,  having  been  discussed  in  committee  of  the 
whole,  were  adopted  as  follows :  --> 

First,  In  the  event  of  Its  appearing,  upon  the  counting  and 
ascertaining  of  the  votes  given  for  President  and  Vice-President, 
according  to  the  mode  prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  that  no  per- 
son has  a  constitutional  majority,  and  the  same  shall  have  been 
duly  declared  and  entered  on  the  Journals  of  this  House,  the 
Speaker,  accompanied  by  the  members  of  the  House,  shall  return 
to  their  Chamber. 

Second.  Seats  shall  be  provided  in  this  House  for  the  President 
and  members  of  the  Senate,  and  notification  of  the  same  shall  be 
made  to  the  Senate. 

Third,  The  House,  on  their  return  from  the  Senate  Chamber, 
it  being  ascertained  that  the  constitutional  number  of  States  are 
present,  shall  immediately  proceed  to  choose  one  of  the  i>ersons 
from  whom  the  choice  is  to  be  made  for  President;  and  in  case 
upon  the  first  ballot  there  shall  not  appear  to  be  a  majority  of  the 
Itates  in  favor  of  one  of  them,  in  such  case  the  House  shall  con- 
linue  to  ballot  for  a  President,  without  interruption  by  other  busi- 
ness, until  it  shall  appear  that  a  President  is  duly  chosen. 

Fourth.  After  commencing  the  balloting  for  President,  the 
House  shall  not  adjomn  until  a  choice  is  made. 

Fiftfu  The  doors  of  the  House  shall  be  closed  during  the  bal- 
loting, except  against  the  officers  of  the  House. 

Sixth,  In  balloting  the  following  mode  shall  be  observed,  to  wit : 
The  representatives  of  the  respective  States  shall  be  so  seated  that 
the  delegation  of  each  State  shall  be  together.  The  representatives 
of  each  State,  shall,  in  the  first  instance,  ballot  among  themselves, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  vote  of  that  State;  and  it  shall  be  allowed^ 
where  deemed  necessary  by  the  delegation,  to  name  one  or  more 
persons  of  the  representation  to  be  tellers  of  the  ballots.  After  the 
vote  of  each  State  is  ascertained,  duplicates  thereof  shall  be  made; 
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Id  vote  of  tbo  8ule  be  for  one  peraoQi  then  the  cBme 

n  >1idII  be  written  on  each  ot  the  doplicates;  and  Id 

a  of   the  StBte  be  eqoAlly  diTlded,  then  the  word 

II  be  written  do  each  dapUcaCe,  and  the  said  dnpll^ 

w  ilaiHislted,  In  manner  hereafter  prescribed,  in  boxes 

That  for  the  conTenlentl^  taking  the  ballola  of  the 

kfluntailvet  of  the  reapectlre  SUt«3,  there  be  tliteen 

I  provided;  and  that  there  be,  additlooail;,  two  boxes 

1  receiving  the  voteg  of  Che  States;  Chat  after  the  dele- 

tt  Stale  shall  have  ascertained  the  vote  of  the  State, 

,-ai^Anns  shall  can?  to  the  respective  dele^tlona  Uie 

ei,  and  the  delegation  of  each  State,  in  the  presence 

0  the  examination  of  all  the  members  of  the  delc^a- 

It  a  duplicate  of  the  vote  of  the  State  in  each  bal- 

k  where  there  Is  more  than  one  representative  of  m 

Ipllcatua  shall  not  both  be  deposited  by  the  same  per- 

ttae  voles  of  tlie  States  are  all  thus  t«ken  In,  the 

rms  shall  carry  one  of  the  general  ballot-boies  to  one 

other  to  a  second  and  separat«  table.    Sixteen  mem- 

len  be  appointed  as  lellera  of  tlie  baUots,  one  of  whom 

n  from  each  State,  and  be  nominated  by  the  delegation 

n  which  be  was  taken.     Tlie  said  tellers  slioll  be 

o  ecjiial  sets,  according  to  &nch  asreements  as  shall 

g  ttiGnuelvSB,  and  one  of  the  said  seta  of  tellers  shall 
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Immediately  upon  the  retirement  of  the  House  from 
the  Senate  Chamber  to  its  own  hall,  after  the  count  had 
been  made  and  the  result  declared,  a  ballot  was  taken. 
The  Federalists  had  already  taken  the  strange  resolution 
to  support  Mr.  Burr  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Jefferson.  It 
does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  understanding  between 
Burr  and  the  Federalists,  nor  was  it  ever  charged  that 
there  was  such  an  understanding ;  but  the  alliance  was 
immoral,  neyertheless.  On  the  part  of  Burr  it  showed  a 
willingness  to  profit  by  an  accident  to  gain  the  Presi- 
dency, for  which,  say  what  he  and  his  friends  might,  he 
was  not  nominated  or  designedly  yoted  for ;  while,  so  far 
AS  the  Federalists  were  concerned,  it  was  a  trick  to  defeat 
the  will  of  the  people,  to  gratify  their  feelings  of  personal 


STATES. 

JsffMSOIII. 

Barr. 

State  TOted  for. 

New  Hampshire 
Vermont     .    • 
Massachusetts.    . 
Bhode  Island  . 
Connecticut    • 
New  York  .    . 
New  Jersey     •    , 
Pennsylvania  • 
Delaware    .    •    . 
Maryland    •    •    . 
Virginia     .    •    , 
North  Carolina    < 
South  Carolina    , 
G^i^a .    •    •    . 
Kentucky  •    .^  , 
Tennessee  •    •    . 

1 

8 

6 
8 
0 

4 

16 
0 

1 
8 
1 

11 

8 
1 
6 

Bnrr. 

Divided— Blank. 

Bnrr. 

Bnrr. 

Bnrr. 

Jefferson. 

Jefferson. 

Jeiferson. 

Bnrr. 

Divided— Blank. 

Jefferson. 

Jefferson. 

Bnrr. 

Jefferson. 

Jefferson. 

Jefferson. 

Total  .    .    •    , 

»    < 

»    • 

66 
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hostility  to  Jefferson.    The  first  ballot  and  eighteen  more 
on  the  first  day,  February  11,  nine  ballotings  on  the  12th, 


v/iw    v/u  iui  tnese  oauots  tlie  votes  of  the  members  ai 
the  States  were  as  given  on  the  preceding  table  (p.  45 
On  the  thirty-sixth  ballot,  taken  also  on  the  17th  of  Fc 
iry,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  elected.    He  received  the  vot 
ten  States,  and  Burr  of  four  States ;  and  there  we 
0  blanks.    One  member  from  Vermont  and  four  fro 
vryland  declined  to  vote,  giving  Jefferson  both  of  thei 
ites,  and  Delaware  and  South  Carolina  cast  blank  vote 
ur  New  England  States  only  continued  to  vote  f( 
rr.    No  Federalist  ever  undertook  to  defend  the  coun 
his  party  at  that  election.    Hamilton  was  very  strong! 
inst  it,  but  his  influence  did  not  prevail.    In  a  lettc 
tten  by  Mr.  James  A.  Bayard, — the  single  member  froi 
aware,  a  Federalist,  who  had  voted  for  Burr  up  to  th 
ballot,  tod  then  voted  blank,  —  dated  on  the  day  th' 
tion  was  effected,  but  not  made  public  until  the  yea 
3,  that  gentleman  said :  — 

he  ]6^ew  England  gentlemen  came  out  and  declared  they  meant 
» without  a  constitution  and  take  the  risk  of  a  civil  war.  The} 
)d  that  those  who  would  not  agree  to  incur  such  an  extremity 
t  to  recede  without  loss  of  time.  We  pressed  them  to  go  witl 
id  preserve  unity  in  our  meastures.  After  great  agitation  and 
1  heat,  all  agreed  hut  one.  But  in  consequence  of  his  8tand> 
at  the  others  refused  to  abandon  their  old  ground. 

pen  the  election  of  Mr.  Jefferson  as  PremdfiTif.  m**- 
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Thb  danger  that  the  will  of  the  people  might  be  fni»> 
trated  by  the  selection  of  an  inferior  man  as  President^ 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitation  as  originall/ 
adopted,  was  folly  revealed  by  the  election  of  the  year 
1800,  It  might  be  done  accidentally  by  a  few  scattering 
votes,  or  designedly,  as  might  have  been  the  case  in  1801. 
Accordingly  there  was  a  determined  movement  in  favor 
of  an  amendment  of  the  Constitation  to  remedy  this 
defect.  Both  New  York  and  North  Carolina  adopted  and 
sent  to  Congress,  in  February,  1802,  a  proposed  amend- 
ment  recommended  by  their  respective  legislatures,  to  the 
effect  that,  ^^  in  all  future  elections  of  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  persons  voted  for  shall 
be  particularly  designated,  by  declaring  which  is  voted 
for  as  President  and  which  as  Vice-President." 

The  history  of  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  which 
left  the  Constitution  in  its  present  form  is  not  interesting 
or  suggestive.  An  amendment  in  the  above  words  was 
adopted  by  the  House,  May  1, 1802,  by  a  vote  of  47  to  17. 
The  Senate  refused  to  adopt  it,  15  being  in  favor  and  8 
opposed,  not  two  thirds.  The  proposition  was  brought 
forward  substantially  in  its  present  form  at  the  next  ses- 
sion, but  it  did  not  pass.  A  third  attempt  was  made  at 
the  October  session  of  180S ;  and,  after  careful  considera- 
tion and  long  debate,  it  was  adopted,  having  been  passed 
by  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  22  to  10,  and  by  the  House  by 
the  exact  constitutional  majority,  84  to  42.    The  vote  at 
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ler  Macon  was  necewaiy  to  make  up  the  Dam- 

1  majority  to  two  thirds.  The  opposition  came 
Im  the  Federalists,  who  complained  that  the 
It  was  designed  simply  to  gratify  thewiehes  and 
a  of  a  single  person.  Of  the  42  votes  in  the 
lo  less  than  24  came  from  New  England,  while 
members  from  that  section  supported  the 
P'he  amendment  is  in  these  words :  — 

}  sbnll  meet  In  their  respective  Slates  and  vote  by 

lesldent  and  Ylce-Presldeot,  oce  of  whom,  al  least,  shall 

labltant  of  the  same  State  with  themselT'es;  thefBball 

r  ballots  the  peisons  voi«d  for  as  President,  and,  In 

lots,  the  persona  voted  for  as  Tice-Presldent,  and  thej 

histiDCt  lists  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  President,  and 

la  voted  for  as  Vice-President,  and  ot  the  number  of 

■b;  which  lists  they  shall  sign  aod  certify,  and  transmit 

It  of  government  of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the 

I  the  Senate.     The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  In  the 

Ithe  Senate  and  Hoose  of  Representatives,  open  all  the 

e  votes  shall  then  bo  coDntod ;  the  person  having 

Jnnmberof  votes  for  President  shall  be  the  President,  if 

I- be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed ; 

(-esudi  majority,  then  from  the  perEonshflvingtlie 
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oonsUt  of  two  thirds  of  the  whole  nmnher  of  senators,  and  a  ma* 
Jority  of  the  whole  number  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  Bat  no 
person  constitationaHy  ineligible  to  the  office  of  President  shall  be 
eligible  to  that  of  Vice-President  of  the  United  Sutes. 

At  the  same  session  Congress  passed  a  law  supplement- 
ary to  the  act  of  1792,  to  take  effect  whenever  the  amend* 
ment  should  be  ratified,  directing  that  thereafter  the  eleo* 
tors — 

Shall  vote  for  Fjresident  and  Yic^President  of  '^he  United 
States,  respectiyely,  in  the  manner  directed  by  the  aboye-menUoned 
amendment;,  and  having  made  and  signed  three  certificates  of  all 
the  votes  given  by  them,  each  of  which  certificates  shall  contain 
two  distinct  lists,  one  of  the  votes  given  for  President  and  the  other 
for  yice-President,  they  shall  seal  up  the  said  certificates,  certifying  on 
each  that  lists  of  all  the  votes  of  such  State  given  for  President  and  of 
all  votes  given  for  Vice-President  are  contained  therein,  and  shall 
cause  the  said  certificates  to  be  transmitted  and  disposed  of,  and  in 
every  other  respect  act  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  act 
,  to  which  this  is  a  supplement.  And  every  other  provision  of  the 
act  to  which  this  is  a  supplement,  and  which  is  not  virtually  re- 
pealed by  this  act,  shall  extend  and  apply  to  every  election  of  a 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  Unitckl  States  made  in  con* 
f  ormity  to  the  above-mentioned  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

The  above  provisions  are  those  which  are  now  in  force. 
It  was  further  provided  by  the  same  act  that  until  electors 
should  receive  a  notice  that  the  amendment  had  been  duly 
ratified  by  a  sufiicient  uumber  of  States,  they  should  vote 
in  both  ways,  the  old  and  the  new,  make  out  six  certifi- 
cates, aiid  send  two  sets  of  each  kind  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate ;  but  only  those  which  should  be  in  conformity 
to  the  Constitution  at  the  time  of  the  election  were  to  be 
opened.  This  provision,  however,  became  inoperative  by 
reason  of  the  promptness  of  the  States  in  ratifying  the 
amendment,  —  which  was  declared  adopteri  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  a  notification  addressed  to  the  several 


^ ^*j  in  louu  was,  beyond  a  doi 

le  triumph  of  a  political  school  whose  principles  1 
een,  both  before  and  since  the  adoption  of  the  Consti 
on,  those  of  a  large  majority  of  the  people.    If  th< 
ere  nothing  else  to  support  this  view  it  would  be  fa 
istained  by  the  facts  tiiat  the  opposition  was  so  acti 
id  strong,  even  as  against  Washington,  that  it  ye 
early  defeated  Adams's  first  election,  and  that  as  soon  . 
attained  power  it  held  the  reins  of  government,  wit 
arcely  a  contest  and  without  a  single  defeat  —  for  tt 
•ntest  of  1824  was  between  candidates  professing  th 
tne  principles  —  for  forty  years.    That  Mr.  Jefferson^ 
licy/md  administration  were  very  distasteful  to  thosi 
10  had  been  intellectual,  and  not  merely  accidental,  sup 
*ters  of  Washington  and  Adams  is  certainly  true.    Bui 
ras  evident,  after  Jefferson  had  taken  his  seat,  that  he 
I  uphdd  by  a  strong  popular  majority ;  and  his  party 
Congress  had  no  difficulty  in  carrying  every  measure 
Q  which  it  resolved.    The  Federalists  had  no  lack  oi 
ons  for  opposing  the  President.    His  removals  from 
8  for  political  reasons;  his  hostility  to  the  navy;  the 
^  assault  upon  the  independence  of  the  judiciary, 
h  he  certainly  did  not  discourage ;  his  attempts  to  re- 
1  within  most  narrow  bounds  the  authority  of  the  gen< 
government ;  his  purchase  of  Louisiana,  which  wne 
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public  policy  marked  the  differences  between  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son and  the  Federalists.  But  the  people  were  with  the 
President. 

I  The  first  regular  caacns  of  members  of  Congress  for  the 
■  nomination  of  presidential  candidates  was  held  on  the 
25th  of  Febmary,  1804.  The  report  of  it  is  very  brief. 
IShe  call  was  addressed  to  the  Republican  members  oi'  the 
two  Houses.  They  met  and  unanimously  nominated  Mr« 
Jefferson  for  re-election ;  and,  ^  by  a  very  large  majority,*^ 
George  Clinton  of  New  York  was  nominated  for  Vice- 
President.  Indeed,  it  was  to  nominate  a  Vice-President 
that  the  meeting  was  called.  No  one  was  in  favor  of  the 
re-election  of  Burr.  The  Republicans  particularly  were 
opposed  to  him  on  account  of  his  willingness  to  defeat  the 
real  desire  of  his  party  in  1801.  There  seems  to  have 
been  no  objection  to  the  caucus  at  this  time,  and  the  can- 
didates were  cordially  accepted.  The  Federalists  agreed 
—  it  is  not  known  where  or  by  whom  the  agreement  was 
made  —  to  support  Charles  C.  Pinckney  for  President 
and  Rufus  King  for  Vice-President. 

Seventeen  States  took  part  in  the  election,  Ohio  having 
been  admitted  to  the  Union  Nov.  29,  1802.  A  new  ap- 
portionment, too,  had  been  made,  based  upon  the  census 
of  1800,  considerably  enlarging  the  number  of  electoral 
votes.  In  most  of  the  States  there  was  no  contest,  and 
in  Massachusetts  alone  was  the  battle  fierce ;  and,  strange 
to  say,  that  State  chose  the  Republican  electors  by  a  ma- 
jority of  nearly  3,700  votes  out  of  the  —  for  that  tinie  — 
enormous  number  of  more  than  55,000  votes*  cast.  The 
Republican  party  swept  the  country. 

The  proceedings  in  connection  with  the  electoral  count 
were  noticeable  for  one  incident  only.  The  Vice-Presi- 
dent sidd,  addressing  the  two  Houses  assembled  in  joint 

*  The  vote  was:  JefPersou,  29,810;  Pinckney,  25,777. 
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Thb  events  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  second  term  were  almost 
entirely  occnrrences  in  our  foreign  relations.  We  had 
difficulties  with  Spain,  with  Great  Britain,  and  with 
France.  The  President,  to  be  sure,  had  his  quarrel  with 
the  court  which  tried  and  did  not  conyict  Burr,  but  that 
was  a  mere  incident.  As  the  term  drew  toward  its  close, 
the  relations  with  Great  Britain  became  more  unfriendly, 
and  the  accusation  of  undue  partiality  for  France  on  the 
part  of  the  administration  was  more  loudly  and  per- 
sistently preferred.  The  administration  party  in  Congress 
were  clamorous  at  one  time  for  a  declaration  of  war 
against  Spain.  In  1807  Jefferson  declined  even  to  lay 
before  the  Senate  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  negotiated 
by  the  two  envoys  —  James  Monroe  and  William  Pink- 
ney,  of  Maryland — appointed  by  himself.  The  cavalier 
treatment  of  Mr.  Monroe  at  this  time  by  Mr.  Jefferson, 
and  by  Mr.  Madison,  his  Secretary  of  State,  probably  had 
something  to  do  with  the  opposition,  at  pne  time  threat- 
ening, but  eventually  ineffectual,  to  Mr.  Madison,  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Monroe's  friends.  John  Randolph  at  this 
time  created  great  alarm  in  the  administration  ranks  by 
his  strong  dissent  from  Jefferson's  foreign  policy,  in 
which  he  was  backed  by  some  other  Republican  members 
!>f  Congress.  The  Federalists  had,  of  course,  no  difficulty 
in  finding  reasons  for  opposing  him ;  but  the  last  which 
he  gave  them  was  the  greatest,  the  embargo,  which  was 
laid  in  December,  1807,  and  continued  through  the  whole 
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ciLi/enL,  out  America  more, 
'here  was  much  preliminary  intriguing  for  the  suppo 
he  Republican  party  for  the  presidency.    There  was 
ng  movement  in  Virginia  —  representing,  howeve 
J  a  minority  of  the  people  — in  favor  of  Mr.  Monro< 
Jan.  21, 1808,  there  were  two  caucuses  of  members  c 
Virginia  legislature,  one  of  which  recommended  Mi 
lison,  and  the  other,  much  the  smaller  gathering 
inated  Mr.  Monroe.    This  was  almost  simultaneoui 
\  the  holding  of  the  second  congressional  caucus  f  01 
ing  nominations.    On  the  19th  of  Januaiy,  Senatoi 
hen  R.  Bradley  of  Vermont  issued  a  notice,   ^^in 
lance  of  the  powers  vested  in  me,  as  president  of  the 
Convention  of  the  Republican  members  of  both 
es  of  Congress,"  that  is,  of  the  caucus  of  1804,  sum- 
Qg  them  to  meet  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  at  6  o'clock, 
e  28d  of  the  month. 

is  possible  that  the  form  in  which  this  notice  was 
ad  something  to  do  with  the  opposition  which  was 
iiately  developed  to  the  caucus  system,  and  which 
lally  overthrew  it.  At  all  events  it  was  then  that 
masons  afterward  urged  by  the  opponents  of  the 
I  were  first  presented.  Mr.  Gray,  a  member  from 
ia,  published  an  answer  to  Mr.  Bradley's  summons, 
id  in  the  very  vehem^it  style  of  the  political  lit^in* 
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dividual  or  representative  oapaoity,  to  oonntenance,  by  my 
presence,  the  midnight  intrigues  of  any  set  of  men  who 
may  arrogate  to  themselves  the  right,  which  belongs  only 
to  the  people,  of  selecting  proper  persons  to  fill  the  im- 
portant offices  of  President  and  Vice-President.  Nor  do 
I  suppose  that  the  honest  people  of  the  United  States  can 
much  longer  suffer,  in  silence,  so  direct  and  palpable  an 
inyasion  upon  the  most  important  and  sacred  right  be- 
longing exclusively  to  them." 

Another  member  from  New  York  published  a  bur- 
lesque upon  Mr.  Bradley's  notification,  in  which,  ^^in 
pursuance  of  a  similar  power  rested  in  me,"  he  deemed 
it  expedient  for  the  purpose  of  not  nominating  a  Presi- 
dent, not  to  call  a  Convention  at  the  same  time  and  place, 
and  requested  members  not  to  attend  it,  *Ho  aid  and 
sanction  an  infringement  of  one  of  the  most  important 
features  and  principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States."  But  the  caucus  was  held.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  attended  by  04  senators  and  representatives, 
although  only  89  votes  were  cast.  The  latter  num- 
ber, however,  was  not  only  a  large  majority  of  the 
Republican  strength  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  but 
more  than  one  lialf  of  the  whole  membership  of  both 
bodies.  On  a  ballot  Mr.  Madison  had  83  votes,  Mr. 
George  Clinton  3,  and  Mr.  Monroe  3.  The  first  ballot  for 
a  candidate  for  Vice-President  resulted  in  79  votes  for 
Mr.  Clinton,  6  for  John  Langdon  of  New  Hampshire,  3 
for  Henry  Dearborn  of  Massachusetts,  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  1  for  John  Quincy  Adams.  Messrs.  MaJison 
and  Clinton  were  then  formally  declared  nominated,  by 
resolution,  to  which  announcement  was  appended  a  state- 
ment which,  in  a  somewhat  amended  form,  was  employed 
by  every  subsequent  caucus  of  the  kind  as  long  as  the 
system  was  in  vogue.    It  declared  ^^  that,  in  making  the 
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: commendation,  the  members  of  this  meeting 
>Dly  in  their  individaal  characters  aa  citir^os; 
ve  been  induced  to  adopt  this  measure  from 
y  of  the  case ;  from  a  deep  conviction  of  the 
of  union  to  the  Republicans  throughout  all 
United  States  in  the  present  crisis  of  both 
nnd  internal  affairs ;  and  as  being  the  most 
mode   of  consaltiiig  and  respecting  the  in- 
^■i8llt■s  of  all  upon  a  subject  so  truly  interest- 
hole  people  of  the  United  States." 
roe  movement  caused  not  a  little  difficulty 
icus.    A  gentleman  in  Richmond  wrote  to  a 
'"ashingtoa,  in  March,  1808,  that  everything 
d  by  Mr.  Monroe's  real  trienda  to  induce  him 
,  but  it  was  treated  as  tlie  deceitful  counsol 
At  last,  however,  Mr.  Jefferson's  influence 
upon  Monroe,  and  he  yielded.    If  he  had 
could  probably  have  been  treated  as  De  Witt 
,  for  consenting  to  stand  as  a  candidate  in 
)  the  regular  nominee,  four  years  later, 
■alieta  do  not  seem  to  have  taken  any  action 
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in  the  appointment  of  electors  in  MassaohoBetts.  It 
was  asserted  that  the  le^slature  had  not  laid  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  electors  before  the  Governor,  as  the  law 
required.  A  resolution  was  introduced  for  raising  a  joint 
committee  "to  examine  the  matter  of  said  memorials  and 
report  their  opinion  thereon  to  both  Houses,"  but  it  was 
not  acted  on.  Some  days  later  another  resolution  was 
introduced,  directing  the  memorials  to  be  sent  to  the 
Senate.  After  some  debate,  in  which  only  one  member 
expressed  the  opinion  that  Congress  could  take  any  action 
in  the  premises,  the  resolution  was  passed  and  sent  to  the 
Senate  with  the  memorials,  where  it  was  ordered  that  all 
the  papers  be  laid  on  the  table ;  and  no  action  whatever 
was  taken  upon  them. 

On  this  occasion  the  count  of  electoral  votes  took  place 
in  the  Hall  of  the  Representatives,  but  by  some  oversight 
there  was  no  provision,  in  the  joint  resolution  directing 
how  the  count  should  proceed,  that  the  President  of  the 
Senate  should  take  the  chair.  Mr.  Randolph,  who  could 
always  be  depended  upon  to  create  difficulties  when  there 
was  opportunity,  called  attention  to  the  fact,  and  objected 
to  the  chair  being  vacated  by  the  Speaker  without  a  vote 
of  the  Houses  "He  did  not  wish  the  privileges  of  this 
House  any  way  diminished."  The  case  was  provided  for 
by  a  formal  vote,  and  the  Senate  was  admitted.  When 
the  votes  had  all  been  opened  and  the  returns  tabulated, 
the  President  of  the  Senate  was  about  to  read  the  result, 
when  one  of  the  tellers  remarked- that  one  return  was 
defective,  not  having  a  governor's  certificate  attached. 
Nothing  further  was  said,  however,  and  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  Mr.  Milledge,  Senator  from  Georgia,  pro- 
ceeded to  declare  the  result,  as  follows:  — 
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AK  ELECTION  m  WAS  TIME. 

Thb  election  of  1812  came  on  when  the  conntrir  wbb 
in  the  first  months  of  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain. 
Mr.  Madison's  administration  had  not  been  a  strong  one. 
Foreign  questions  engrossed  the  public  attention,  abnost 
to  the  exclusion  of  domestic  affairs.  'Flic  matter  of  renew« 
ing  the  charter  of  the  first  United  States  Bank  was  almost 
the  only  one  upon  which  there  was  a  severe  legislative 
conflict.  It  is  probable  that  never  before  or  since  was 
there  a  question  upon  which  there  was  so  even  a  division 
of  both  Houses.  A  bill  to  renew  the  charter  was  post- 
poned indefinitely  by  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
^Tanuary,  1811,  by  one  majority;  and  twelve  days  later  a 
similar  bill  was  rejected  by  the  Senate,  by  the  casting  vote 
of  the  Vice-President. 

The  course  pursued  by  the  administration  in  foreign 
affairs  was,  no  doubt,  acceptable  to  the  people  as  a  whole. 
It  was  a  policy  on  the  lines  of  Jefferson's  policy,  and 
characterized  by  a  somewhat  inexplicable  tenderness  for 
France.  The  attitude  of  France  toward  this  country  was 
extremely  insolent,  and  only  because  its  power  on  the  sea 
was  inferior  to  that  of  Oreat  Britain  was  its  conduct  less 
injurious  to  our  interests.  The  weakness  of  the  Presi- 
dent's  policy  consisted  in  his  well-nigh  interminable  diplo- 
matic correspondence,  backed  up  by  retaliatory  measures 
, which  were  frequently  modified,  and  always  harmful  t9 
American  as  well  as  English  commerce. 
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-  .  -i^uned  on  good  authority,  that  of  Mr. 
then  a  Republican  member  of  the  House  fi-oi 
that  a  committee  waited  upon  Mr.  Madisoh,  ai 
him  that  war  was  resolved  upon ;  that  unless  sue 
taken  the  Federalists  might  possibly  caiTy  th 
tial  election ;  and  that  if  he  was  not  ready  to 
policy  he  would  be  abandoned,  and  another 
chosen  for  the  pending  election.    Mr.  Madisc 
Mid  sent  to  Congress  a  message,  which  was  take 
Bideration  in  secret  siessions  by  both  branches  of 
and  war  was  declared  in  June,  1812. 

Between  the  time  of  Mr.  Madison's  acquiesce 
war  policy  and  his  transmission  of  the  confide: 
•age  to  Congress,  which  resulted  in  war,  he  was  i 
for  re-election  by  a  Republican  caucus.  The  ci 
held  on  the  12th  of  May,  and  it  does  not  appes 
been  openly  objected  to  in  any  quarter.  The  vol 
Madison  was  unanimous,  eighty-two  members  v( 
one  being  present  who  did  not  vote.  On  a  ballot 
didate  for  Vice-President,  the  venerable  John  Ia 
New  Hampshire,  who  had  been  the  first  Pres 
tti9^x>re  of  the  Senate,  in  1789,  received  64  votes 
Gerry  of  Massachusetts  16,  and  2  were  scatteris 
President  G^rge  Clinton  had  died  in  office  U 
month  before.    The  r^an/*"*  •***"^ —  '■ 
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measure  from  a  deep  conviction  of  the  importance  of  miion  to  the 
Republicans  tlironghont  all  parts  of  the  United  States  in  the  present 
crisis  of  onr  public  afEkirs. 

Mr.  Langdon  declined  the  nomination  on  account  of  his 
age,  be  was  then  seventy-one ;  and  a  second  caucus  was  held 
on  the  8th  of  June,  which  nominated  Mr.  Elbridge  Qerry 
by  a  Tote  of  74,  to  3  scattering.  Although  there  was  ap- 
parent unanimity  in  all  these  proceedings,  and  although 
no  public  opposition  was  offered  to  the  dictation  of  the 
caucus,  yet  it  was  a  very  partial  caucus.  There  were  at 
least  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  Republican  senators 
and  members  at  the  time,  of  whom  fifty  did  not  attend 
the  caucus.  Only  one  member  was  present  from  New 
York,  and  Yir^nia  contributed  to  the  meeting  as  many 
members  as  attended  from  the  ^ye  New  England  States 
and  New  York. 

The  opposition  had,  in  fact,  already  resolved  upon  a 
candidate,  De  Witt  Clinton  of  New  York.  This  gen- 
tleman had  been  for  several  years  the  idol  of  the  New 
York  liepublicans,  and  those  who  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  course  of  Mr.  Madison  had  determined  to  put  him  for- 
ward for  the  succession.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether 
he  was  at  first  more  the  candidate  of  those  who  thought 
the  administration  not  vigorous  enough  in  its  hostiUty 
to  England,  or  of  those  who  were  opposed  to  war  alto- 
gether. He  had  supporters  among  both  classes,  but  ulti- 
mately he  became  the  candidate  chiefly  of  the  peace  party^ 
with  consequences  which  were  most  <^astrous  to  himself. 
It  was  believed  then,  and  long  afterward,  by  those  who 
were  in  a  position  to  know,  that  if  he  had  thrown  in  his 
fortunes  with  the  administration  at  that  time  he,  and  not 
Mr.  Monroe,  would  have  been  nominated  and  elected  in 
1816.  But  as  it  was,  from  that  time  forward  he  had  no 
standing  in  national  politics.     His  original  nomination, 


wx,ixxx-<»^v;iugy  lor  adopting  t 

thod  of  nomination  terminated  the  proceedings. 
The  sj^ring  elections  of  1812  were  unfavorable  to 
publicans.    Two  or  three  of  the  New  England  Stat 
ich  had  relapsed  once  more  into  the  support  of  tl 
tjf  were  again  carried  by  the  Federalists.    The  Sot 
I  West  had  united  in  declaring  a  war  for  the  benefit 
North,  while  the  North  was  opposed  to  the  war.    B 
fact  that  it  had  been  declared,  and  that  hostilities  h. 
iady  begun,  served  to  arouse  both  a  sentiment  of  i 
lal  pride  and  a  wish  that  the  party  which,  seemingly 
events,  was  upholding  the  honor  of  the  country,  shoa 
ustained.    The  contest  therefore  resolved  itself  laigel; 
ay  far-seeing  man  might  have  foretold,  into  a  stroggl 
reen  the  war  and  the  peace  parties.    This  became  moi 
rly  apparent  when,  in  September,  a  conv^tion  c 
sralists,  in  which  eleven  States  were  represented,  mc 
ew  York,  and  nominated  Mr.  Clinton  for  President 
Mr.  Jared  IngersoU  of  Pennsylvania  for  Yice-Presi 

ghteen  States  took  part  in  this  election,  Louisian 
ig  been  admitted  to  the  Union  on  the  8th  of  ApriJ 
At  this  election  two  States,  which  had  previousl; 
nted  electors  by  popular  vote,  reverted,  for  that  tim 
to  the  method  of  dioice  by  the  legislatuire.    Thes 
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which  would  be  made  so  late  that  the  State  oould  not  be 
districted.  Aooordinglj  it  was  then  enacted  that  the  eleo- 
ton  in  1812  should  be  chosen  by  the  l^rialatare.  Snch 
was  the  ezcose  given  for  the  act,  but  it  caused  great  ex- 
citement at  the  time ;  and,  when  the  Iq^islatnre  met  in  181S 
to  appoint' the  electors,  there  was  much  fear  of  popular 
outbreaks. 

The  proceedings  in  New  Jersey  were  very  extraordinary. 
There  was  a  law  passed  in  December,  1807,  providing  for 
the  appointment  of  electors  by  the  people.  Owing  to  an 
irregularity  in  the  time  of  the  election  of  1808  in  that 
State,  which  the  law  required  to  be  within  thirty-four  days 
of  the  time  for  the  meeting  of  the  electors,  the  l^^ature 
went  through  the  form  of  appointing  the  electors  already 
designated  by  popular  vote,  but  the  law  of  1807  remained 
unrepealed.  In  the  State  election  of  1812  the  Republicans 
had  a  popular  majority ;  but,  owing  to  the  peculiar  appor- 
tionment of  the  State  for  the  legislature,  both  branches 
were  controlled  by  the  Federalists.  The  annual  meeting 
of  the  legislature  was  held  in  October;  and  on  the  29th 
of  that  month,  less  than  a  week  before  the  people  were 
expecting  to  choose,  the  electors,  the  legislature  repealed 
the  law  of  1807,  passe^  an  act  providing  that  electors 
should  thereafter  be  chosen  by  the  Council  and  General 
Affiembly,  and  a  few  days  afterward  appointed  eight 
federal  electors. 

The  count  of  electoral  votes,  which  took  place  on  the 
10th  of  February,  1813,  in  the  Representatives'  Hall,  was 
marked  by  no  incident  worthy  of  notice.  It  was  a  pro- 
ceeding in  all  respects  similar  to  previous  counts.  The 
result  was  ascertained,  and  declared  as  follows :  — 
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Dumber  in  1808 ;  and  that  in  1824, 1828,  and  1832,  also, 
the  vote  of  the  State  was  divided.  This  was  a  very 
pecoliar  case.  For  while  in  several  States  the  system 
of  elections  by  districts  previuled  a  long  time, — it  was  in 
vogne  in  1824,  in  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, and  other  States, — there  was  rarely  a  division  of 
the  votes.  Yet  Maryland,  having  by  her  district  system 
given  only  eighteen  effective  votes  altogether  at  the  five 
elections  1796-1812,  both  inclusive,  clung  to  it  for  twenty 
years  longer. 


Phi  first  election  of  Mr.  Monroe  possesses  but  little 
)iit,  and  the  second  one  still  less.  But  his  administrat 
loteworthy  for  a  moyement,  at  one  time  quite  prom 
x>  amend  the  Oonstitntion  in  respect  to  the  mann 
thooBing  the  President.     The  matter  of   renderi 
?re8id6nt  ineligible  for  a  second  term,  sometimes  cot 
Hth  a  proposition  to  extend  the  term  to  six  years, 
ometimes  independent  of  it,  was  also  much  urged  at 
imCi  as  it  has  been  frequently  since.     It  is  mentit 
ere  as  a  matter  of  record  only,  for  it  does  not  c 
ithin  the  scope  of  this  book. 
The  war  of  1812,  and  the  peace  of  1814,  which  beci 
town  in  the  country  in  February,  1815,  virtually 
!X>yed  the  Federalist  party.    Not  to  enter  upon  i 
icussion  of  the  Hartford  Convention,  it  was  certai 
emed  unpatriotic  by  a  very  large  majority  of 
>ple ;  and,  as  the  Federalist  leaders  in  New  Engh 
1  been  active  agents  in  it,  as  well  as  bitter  oppone 
the  war,  the  party  fell  into  discredit,  became  a  ho 
I  minority,  and  then  was  extinct,  except  in  the  Noi 
States.   It  still  controlled  Massachusetts,  Connectic 
aware,  and  Maryland,  and  occasionally  New  Hax 
e  andBhode  Islajid ;  but  in  the  South  and  West  it  1 
organization  whatever.    The  ascendancv  of  tho,  t>^^ 
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^inopposed  election  and  second  election  of  Mr.  Monroe, 
^e  are  apt  to  think  of  him  as  the  natoral  and  easy  choice 
of  the  people.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  not  a  great 
favorite  with  Republican  politicians.  He  was  first  nomi- 
nated by  a  narrow  majority.  A  meeting  was  called  by 
an  anonymous  notice,  dated  March  10,  1816,  inviting 
Republican  senators  and  members  of  Congress  to  meet  in 
the  Representatives'  Hall,  on  the  12th,  "to  take  into  con> 
sideration  the  propriety  of  nominating  persons  as  candi* 
dates  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States."  Fifty-eight  members  attended  this  meeting,  by 
which  it  was  resolved  to  call  a  caucus  for  the  16th  of  the 
month,  in  the  hope  of  a  large  attendance.  Out  of  141 
Republican  members,  118  attended  the  second  caucus. 
The  number  was  doubtless  larger  than  it  would  have 
been,  if  there  had  not  been  a  fear  that  the  intrigues  going 
on  at  the  time  in  favor  of  Mr.  Crawford  might  possibly 
succeed.  The  popular  wish  was  for  Mr.  Monroe,  beyond 
aU  question,  but  among  the  politicians  the  advocates 
of  Crawford  were  numerous  and  active.  Their  exer- 
tions caused  not  a  little  anxiety;  but  the  "National 
Intelligencer,"  while  admitting  by  implication  the  chance 
that  strategem  might  gain  a  preliminary  victory,  said, 
that,  "If  ever  doubted,  the  public  opinion  has  been  re- 
cently so  decidedly  expressed  as  to  leave  little  doubt  that 
the  prominent  candidate  will,  in  the  end,  unite  the  suf- 
frage of  the  whole  Republican  party." 

Notwithstanding  the  inducements  to  attend  the  caucus, 
there  were  twenty-four  Republican  absentees,  of  whom 
fifteen  were  known  to  be  opposed  to  the  caucus  system 
of  nomination.  Immediately  after  an  organization  of  the 
meeting  was  effected,  Mr.  Clay  moved  a  resolution  that  it 
IS  inexpedient  to  present  candidates.  This  motion  was 
rejected — it  is  not  recorded  by  what  majority.    But  the 


«*v/*A  ui  mr.  Monroe,  by  the  m 

largin  of   eleven  majority.     Monroe  had  65;    ( 
>rd,  54.      The  strength  of    the  Crawford    move 
as  chiefly  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  North  Gart 
lentncky,  and   his   own  State  of  Qeorgia,  which 
tales  gave  him  forty  of  his  fifty-four  votes.    A  ballo 
candidate  for  Vice-President  gave  Governor  Danie 
'ompkins  of  New  York  85  votes,  and  he  was  nomina 
These  proceedings  startled  everybody,  not  so  m 
)caiise  of  what  had  been  done,  for  that  the  people  ix 
ady  to  approve,  but  because  the  nlembers  who  1 
sumed  the  right  to  make  nominations  had  come  n 
ddng  reconmiendations  which  would  not  have  b< 
yepted.    Numerous  meetings  were  held  in  various  pa 
the  country  to  protest  against  the  caucus  system,  t 
St  noteworthy  of  which,  perhaps,  was  held  in  Bal 
re,  in  which   meeting   Roger  B.  Taney,  afterwa 
ef  Justice,  took  a  most  prominent  part, 
lie  nomination  being  made,  the  presidential  electi 
practically  decided.    There  was  no  canvass,  wort! 
he' name.    In  l^ew  England,  the  Federalists  still  h 
ial  control,  but  it  was  already  slipping  away  frc 
I.    It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  all  the  electoral  vol 
against  Mr.  Monroe  were  given  by  electors  who  ow 
appointments  to  State  legislatures;  for  on  th^*'  ^'^ 
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taru  had  exercised  the  right  of  appointment  from  the 
fiiet,  and  oontinaed  to  do  bo  on  this  oocamon. 

The  niuuber  of  States  whose  votes  were  counted  at  Uus 
election  was  nineteen.  Indiana,  which  had  adopted  a 
oonstitntion  in  Jane,  1816,  was  admitted  to  the  Union 
December  11,  of  that  year.  The  question  whether  or  not 
its  electoral  rotes  should  be  ooouted  gave  interest  to  the 
joint  meeting  of  the  two  HouBes  of  Congress  in  February, 
181 7.    The  table  of  electoral  votes  was  as  follows :  — 
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uL  uie  noose  of  Representativei 
tpoakor  of  the  body  some  years  later,  when  the  Mb 
ittnpromise   was    passed  —  arose,  and,  addressing 
peaker,  expressed  his  regret  at  being  compelled  t 
mrupt  the  proceedings,  and  to  object  to  the  vote 
iidiana.   He  was  proceeding  to  state  his  objections,  v 
le  Speaker  (Mr.  Clay)  stopped  him  and  said  that 
wo  Houses  had  met  for  the  single  specified  purpos 
srforming  the  constitutional  duty  which  they  were  t 
schaiging ;  and  that,  while  so  acting  in  joint  meet 
ey  could  consider  no  proposition  nor  perform  any  b 
ss  not  prescribed  by  the  Constitution. 
At  this  point  Mr.  Yamum  of  Massachusetts,  concurr 
what  the  Speaker  had  said,  suggested  the  propri* 
the  Senate  retiring,  that  the  House  of  Representatr 
;ht  deliberate  upon  the  question  raised  by  one  of 
mbers.    The  President  of  the  Senate  put  the  quest! 
the  senators,  and  it  was  agreed  to,  and  the  Bern 
tidrew.    Mr.  Taylor  immediately  took  the  floor,  a 
3d  that,  as  Indiana  was  not  a  State  in  the  Union  at  t 
)  the  election  took  place,  its  votes  were  no  more  en 
to  be  counted  than  if  they  had  come  from  Missouri 
other  Territory.    He  maintained  that  the  quest! 
Id  be  considered  and  decided  now,  when  the  rest 
d  not  be  a£Eected  by  it,  and  su^rerested  tha*  «  --= 
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Bhoold  not  be  a  joint  one,  as,  by  establiahing  a  precedent, 
it  might  some  time  thereafter,  when  the  House  and  Senate 
should  be  opposed  to  each  other,  ^^  deprive  this  House  of 
one  of  its  powers,  by  permitting  the  Senate  to  participate 
in  this  question."  The  discussion  turned  wholly  upon 
the  point  whether  or  not  Indiana  was  a  State  in  the 
Union  after  it  adopted  its  Constitution,  and  before  it  was 
admitted  by  a  formal  act  of  Congress.  The  power  of 
Congress  to  reject  the  votes,  if  Indiana  were  not  a  State 
for  purposes  of  the  election,  was  questioned  by  no  one. 
Finally,  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  the  whole  matter 
was  indefinitely  postponed,  and  the  House  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  the  Senate  that  it  was  prepared  to  resume  the 
count. 

Meanwhile  a  somewhat  similar  debate  was  taking  place 
in  the  Senate,  but,  before  a  decision  was  reached,  the  mes- 
sage of  the  House  was  received.  Thereupon  the  resolu- 
tion which  had  been  tmder  discussion,  declaring  the  votes 
of  Indiana  legal,  was  withdrawn  by  its  mover,  Mr.  Bar- 
bour of  Virginia,  and  the  Senate  returned  to  the  Repre- 
sentatives' Hall.  After  the  two  Houses  had  assembled,  the 
Speaker  informed  them  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
^^  had  not  seen  it  necessary  to  come  to  any  resolution  or 
to  take  any  order  on  the  subject  which  had  produced  the 
separation  of  the  two  Houses.'^  Thereupon  the  count 
was  completed,  the  result  declared,'  and  the  proceedings 
were  terminated. 


THE  "  ERA  OP  GOOD  PEELINGS." 

Lt  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  country  has  party  f< 
»een  so  nearly  absent  as  it  was  daring  Mr.  Monroe' 
linistration.    The  time  has  passed  into  history  a 
era  of  good  feelings.''    The  Fedei:3list  party  was  al 
stincty  even  in  New  England  and  Delaware,  and  1 
'as  hardly  a  public  man  in  office  in  any  of  the  S 
ho  cared  longer  to  urge  the  doctrines  which  had 
Ivided  him  from  the  Republican  party,  or,  as  it 
igan  to  be  called,  the  Democratic  party.    The  dec 
1820  was  not  even  a  contest.    In  the  early  par 
e  year  there  was  a  secret  movement  to  supersede 
anroe ;  but  it  did  not  promise  well  at  any  time,  and 
ited  itself  without  any  efEort  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Moi 
his  friends.    A  caucus  was  called  during  the  sesi 
1820;  but  only  a  few  members  attended  it,  and  a 
ation  that  it  was  not  expedient  to  make  any  rec 
adation  was  adopted  without  opposition.    The  re 
this  election  is  well  known.    Mr.  Monroe  was  elec 
ft  vote  which  would  have  been  absolutely  unanini 
not  one  elector  of  New  Hampshire.  rlAotr*:*.^  i^ 
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Fire  new  States  partiupated  in  this  election,  namelf : 
ippi,  sdmitted  Deo.  10,  1817;  IlUooiB,   admitted 


-,  ..,v.iciui-e,  wnich  had  arisen  in  1817  in  n 
to  the  right  of  Indiana  to  vote  for  President  wa 
again  in  a  still  more  perplexing  form  than  befo 
whereas  Indiana  bad  become  a  State  at  the  time  tt 
were  oonnted,  conditions  bad  been  attached  to  the 
aion  of  Missonri  which  had  not  yet  been  met  at  tl 
of  the  count,  and  it  was  not  certain  that  the  1^ 
would  accede  to  the  demand  of  Congress.    The 
venience  of  a  discussion  upon  this  question,  an 
doubts  of  members  as  to  the  result  of  an  attem 
decide  it  either  in  joint  meeting  or  by  the  two  £ 
separately,  led  to  the  invention  of  a  method  of  avc 
the  point  altogether.    The  joint  committee  of  Con 
which  was,  in  accordance  with  custom,  appointed  t 
certain  and  report  a  mode  of  examining  the  votes,  repo 
in  addition  to  the  usual  resolution,  the  following : — 

Beaolvedf  That  if  any  objection  be  made  to  the  votes  of 

louri,  and  the  counting,  or  omitting  to  count,  which  shal 

essentially  change  the  result  of  the  election,  in  that  case  they 

«  reported  by  the  President  of  the  Senate  in  the  following 

ler:  Were  the  votes  of  Hissonii  to  be  counted,  the  result  ^ 

e,  for  A.  B.  for  President  of  the  United  States, votes;  ] 

>unted,  for  ▲.  B.  for  President  of  the  United  States, ^ 

ut  in  either  event  A.  B.  is  elected  President  of  the  United  S 
nd  in  the  same  manner  for  Yioe-President. 
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his  intention  thereafter  to  bring  up  the  matter  of  elec- 
toral Totes  objected  to,  to  repair  what  he  considered  a 
casus  omiasua  in  the  Constitution,  either  by  an  act  of 
Congress,  if  that  should  appear  sufficient,  or  by  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution. 

The  discussioni  in  the  House  was  of  a  different  jDhar- 
tcter.  Mr.  John  Randolph  attacked  the  resolution  pro- 
viding for  an  alternative  statement  of  the  vote  of  Missouri, 
on  constitutional  grounds.  He  could  not  recognize  in 
either  House,  or  in  both  conjoined,  the  power  to  decide 
on  the  votes  of  any  State.  The  Electoral  Colleges  were 
as  independent  of  Congress  as  Congress  was  of  them; 
and  he  would  rather  see  an  interregnum,  or  to  see  no 
votes  at  all  counted,  than  that  a  principle  should  be 
adopted  which  went  to  the  very  foundation  on  which 
the  presidential  office  rested.  Several  other  gentlemen 
took  similar  views.  The  opposing  argument  was  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Clay,  then  a  private  member,  who  said  that 
Congress  had  been  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  enumerat* 
ing  the  votes  for  President,  and'  it  was  necessary  for  the 
two  Houses  to  determine  what  were  votes. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  90  to  67,  but 
the  concurrence  of  the  two  Houses  did  not  end  the  mat- 
ter. When  the  votes  of  Missouri  were  announced  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  handed  to  the  tellers,  Mr. 
Livermore  of  New  Hampshire,  a  member  of  the  House, 
addressing  the  President  and  the  Speaker,  objected  to 
them  on  the  grotmd  that  Missouri  was  not  a  State  in  the 
Union.  The  Senate  thereupon  retired,  a  motion  to  that 
effect  having  been  put  by  the  President.  The  Senate 
does  not  appear  to  have  taken  any  action  upon  the  objec- 
tion, but  in  the  House  a  long  debate  took  place  on  a  re- 
solution that  the  votes  ought  to  be  counted.  Mr.  Randolph 
made  himself  the  most  conspicuous  person  in  this  discus- 


v^v*  iM  rci;ani.    The  count  then  proceeded 

the  result  was  declared  in  accordance  with  the  pre8< 
Form.     Thei*eupon  Mr.  Floyd,  and  after  him  Mr. 
dolph,  both  of  Virginia,  rose  and  attempted  to  ii 
what  had  been  done  with  the  TOtes  of  liiGssoarL 
roices  were  drowned  by  cries  of  "Order,"  and  they 
required  to  resume  their  seats.    The  Senate  then  rei 
md  Mr.  Randolph  made  another  violent  speech,  m 
le  closed  by  proposing  a  series  of  resolutions,  rec 
hat  the  votes  of  Missouri  have  been  counted;  but 
lie  announcement  of  the  whole  number  of  electors 
ointed,  and  of  the  votes  given  by  them,  has  not  I 
3clared  "  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu 
:  the  United  States,  and  that  therefore  the  proceec 
IS  been  irregular  and  illegal"    While  Mr.  Randc 
IS  reducing  these  resolutions  to  writing,  a  motion ' 
ide  and  carried  to  adjourn,  and  nothing  more  was  he 
theuL 

Questions  concerning  the  presidential  election  sysl 
I  the  electoral  count  were  much  discussed  during  '. 
nroe's  admimstration,  and  at  one  time  the  prospec 
mitting  to  the  States  for  ratification  an  amendment 
Constitution,  so  that  all  elections  miorK*  Kr.  — '-^ 
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IqrBtem  of  choosing  one  person  as  President,  and  another 
as  Yioe-Presidenty  that  all  electors  should  be  chosen  hj 
popular  yotCi  the  States  to  be  divided  for  that  purpose 
into  districts.  Although  the  matter  was  somewhat  dis- 
cussed in  the  newspapers  from  time  to  time,  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  heard  of  again  in  Congress  until  the 
close  of  1818.  On  December  20  of  that  year,  Mr.  Pickens 
of  North  Carolina  introduced  in  the  House  a  proposition 
to  amend  the  Constitution  in  this  respect,  and  made  a 
long  speech  in  support  of  the  measure.  He  referred  to 
the  popular  excitement  which  had  prevailed  in  his  State 
in  consequence  of  the  act  of  the  legislature  of  North 
Carolina  depriving  the  people  of  the  right  to  choose  elec- 
tors, in  1812,  as  the  reason  for  bringing  the  matter  to  the 
attention  of  Congress.  The  resolution  for  submitting  the 
amendment  to  the  States  was  negatived  after  some  de- 
bate, 57  voting  in  favor  of,  and  70  against  it. 

Mr.  Pickens  introduced  the  subject  again  on  one  or 
two  occasions  after  this  defeat,  but  he  did  not  press  the 
amendment  further  until  1816.  In  December  of  that 
year  he  once  more  presented  his  resolution,  in  a  new  f  orm^ 
embracing  two  propositions.  It  provided  that  the  States 
should  be  divided  into  districts  for  the  choice  of  repre^ 
sentatives  in  Congress,  and  also  into  single  districts  for 
the  choice  of  electors.  After  some  debate  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  the  House  adopted  the  principle  of  the  dis- 
trict system  for  representatives,  by  a  vote  of  86  to  88. 
That  part  of  the  system  which  related  to  electors  was 
approved  by  87  votes  against  51,  but  as  this  was  not  a 
two-thirds  majority,  the  House  never  took  the  subject  up. 

At  the  next  session  two  amendments,  in  almost  iden- 
tical words,  were  introduced,  by  Mr.  Dickerson  of  ^^ew 
Jersey,  and  by  Mr.  Macon  of  North  Carolina,  in  the 
Senate.    Subsequently  the  proposition  relating  to  electors 


J  ^v  m  lavor  to  13  opposed, —  not  two  t 

Again  in  1818  Mr.  Sanford  of  New  York  introduci 
amendment  in  the  Senate,  by  instraction  of  the 
York  l^ifilatore,  —  aa  on  previous  oocasions  it  had 
introduced  by  others  according  to  instructions  iron 
legislatures  of  New  Jersey  and  North  Carolina, 
time  a  great  deal  of  attention  was  paid  to  the  mi 
It  was  debated  at  much  length,  three  times  referre 
committees,  and  at  last  passed  by  a  vote  of  28  tc 
In  the  House,  it  was  laid  on  the  table  by  79  to  78.   L 
duced  in  the  Senate  again  in  1819,  by  Mr.  Dickerso 
was  again  passed,  —  this  time  without  debate,  by  29  tc 
Haying  been  debated  in  the  House,  it  was  agreed  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole ;  but  when  it  was  repoi 
to  the  House  it  was  laid  on  the  table,  and  never  taken 
Yet  at  the  same  session  Mr.  Smith  of  North  Carol 
introduced  this  identical  amendment,  and,  after  deb 
it  was  passed  to  a  third  reading  by  a  vote  of  103  to 
l>ut  on  the  question  of  its  passage  it  was  lost,  92  voting 
avor  and  54  against  it,  —  not  two  thirds.    The  prop 
ion  never  again  came  so  near  to  success ;  but  it  was 
bandoned,  and  as  late  as  March,  1822,  the  Senate  ag 
assed  the  amendment  by  29  to  11.    The  House  did 
ike  the  matter  up  for  consideration. 
Another  effort  was  made  durinor  M*-  "^ ' 
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1824  It  covered  the  whole  ground  of  the  election  and 
the  coont.  The  electors  were  to  make  five  lists  of  their 
votes  instead  of  three.  One  of  these  .was  to  be  sent  to 
Ihe  seat  of  government  by  a  messenger,  two  were  to  be 
deposited  in  the  post-office  and  forwarded  by  two  sacces- 
sive  mails  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  the  other 
two  were  to  be  delivered  to  the  judge  of  the  district  in 
which  the  electoral  meeting  was  held.  This  was  the  only 
change  proposed  in  the  method  of  electing  the  President* 
The  important  section  was  the  fifth,  as  follows : — 

Sectiok  5.  That  at  twelve  o'ciock  of  the  day  appointed  for 
ooanting  the  votes  that  may  be  given  at  the  next  election  for  Presi- 
dent and  Yice-President,  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
shall  meet  in  the  hall  of  the  Honse  of  Representatives,  and  on  all 
future  occasions  in  the  centre-room  of  the  Capitol,  at  which  meet- 
ing the  President  of  the  Senate  shall  be  the  presiding  officer,  but 
no  debate  shall  be  had  nor  question  taken.  The  packet  containing 
the  certificates  from  the  electors  of  each  State  shall  then  be  opened 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  beginning  with  the  State  of  Kew 
Hampshire  and  going  through  to  Georgia,  in  the  order  in  which 
the  tiiirteen  original  States  are  enumerated  In  the  Constitution, 
and  afterwards  through  the  other  States  in  the  order  in  which  they 
were  respectively  admitted  Into  the  Union;  and  If  no  exceptions 
are  taken  thereto,  all  the  votes  contained  in  such  certificates  shall 
be  counted;  but  if  any  exceptions  be  taken,  the  person  taking  the 
same  shall  state  it  In  writing  directly,  and  not  argumentatively, 
and  sign  his  name  thereto;  and  If  the  exception  be  seconded  by 
one  member  from  the  Senate  and  one  member  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  each  of  whom  shall  sign  the  said  exception  as 
having  seconded  the  same,  the  exception  shall  be  read  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  and  then  each  House  shall  immediately  retire, 
without  question  or  debate,  to  its  own  apartment,  and  shall  take  the 
question  on  the  exception,  without  debate,  by  ayes  and  noes.  So 
soon  as  the  question  shall  be  taken  In  either  House,  a  message  shall 
be  sent  to  the  other  informing  them  of  the  decision  of  the  questi  ^  ^ 
and  that  the  House  sending  the  message  is  prepared  to  resume  the 
count;  and  when  such  message  shall  have  been  received  by  both 
Houses,  they  shall  meet  again  in  the  same  room  as  before,  and  the 


,..■..  «/«3  vuiupieiea. 

The  bill  was  sent  to  the  House  for  concurrence,  wl 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarj,  an 
reported  back  hj  Mr.  Webster  on  the  10th  of  Maj, 
oat  amendment.  It  was  then  referred  to  the  Conu 
of  the  Whok^  and  was  nerer  taken  np  for  consider 


THB  SECOND  AT)AMa 

Thb  eleotion  of  1824  was  unlike  any  other  before  or  sinoe; 
and  in  certain  respects  it  is  the  most  interesting  contest 
of  the  long  series.  The  Federal  party  was  practically  ex- 
tinct. Only  in  a  few  of  the  States  did  it  make  a  pretence 
of  existing  still,  and  it  was  in  power  nowhere.  There 
were  great  political  contests  daring  Mr.  Monroe's  presi- 
dency, notably  that  over  the  admission  of  Missouri  in 
1820,  but  they  were  not  party  struggles.  Substantially 
all  the  statesmen  and  newspapers  of  the  country  professed 
the  same  constitutional  principles.  But  the  *'  era  of  good 
feelings,''  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  phrase,  was  of  short 
duration.  The  succession  to  the  presidency  was  to  be  the 
issue  upon  which  the  foundations  of  the  new  parties  were 
to  be  laid. 

The  election  was  really  pending  almost  three  years. 
As  early  as  April,  1822,  NOes's  ^  Register  "  remarked  that 
there  were  already  sixteen  or  seventeen  candidates  for  the 
anccession  to  Mr.  Monroe;  and  very  soon  after  that  the 
discussion  of  ^^ caucus  or  no  caucus?"  began  in  earnest. 
It  was  uniyersally  understood  that  Mr.  W.  H.  Crawford 
of  Georgia,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was  the  candi- 
date preferred  by  the  President,  who,  however,  did  not 
obtrude  his  wishes  upon  the  public  in  an  unseemly  manner. 
It  was  also  known  that  the  caucus,  if  one  should  be  held, 
would  be  in  the  interest  of  Mr.  Crawford. 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  1822,  the  minor  candidates 
had  been  dropped,  and  there  were  six  only  before  the 
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-..«w».,  xLix-vjrovemor  of  New  York,  also  in  j 
at  the  time;   William  H.  Crawford,   Secreta 
Treasmy ;  and  Oeneral  Andrew  Jackson,  who  h 
time  held  no  dvil  office  at  Washington.    The  fin 
candidates  to  be  put  in  formal  nomination  was 
who  was  ^^recommended  as  a  suitable  person  t 
James  Monroe  as  President,"  by  the  members  of 
tacky  legislature  on  the  18tli  of  November,  182S 
address  which  accompanied  this  resolution,  the 
of  the  meeting  placed  their  preference  upon  * 
affection  for  and  a  strong  confidence  in  their  disti 
fellow-citizen  " ;  and  their  feeling  that  the  time  h 
^  when  the  people  of  the  West  may,  with  some  coi 
appeal  to  the  magnanimity  of  the  whole  XTnion  for 
able  consideration  of  their  equal  and  just  claim 
participation  in  the  executive  government  of  these 
They  nevertheless  made  the  first  consideration  m 
more  prominent  and  important.     The  members 
Missouri  legislature  held  a  meeting  about  the  san 
and  adopted  a  resolution  recommending  Mr.  Clay, 
lar  action  was  taken  in  Illinois  and  Ohio  in  Januar 
and  in  Louisiana  in  March  of  the  same  year. 

General  Jackson  seems  first  to  have  been  noi 
formally — although  it  was  well  understood  lonj 
that  he  was  a  candidate — by  a  mass  comro^f?'-- 
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1824 ;  Mr.  Clinton  by  seyeral  counties  in  Ohio ;  Mr.  Cal- 
boon  by  the  legislatore  of  South  Carolina ;  Mr.  Crawford 
by  the  legislature  of  Yir^ia.  Nominations,  however, 
went  for  very  little  in  those  days.  The  people  of  one 
county  might  be  all  for  a  certain  candidate,  while  those 
in  the  adjoining  county  would  prefer  another  of  the  six 
quite  as  strongly. 

It  was  a  personal  contest.  In  not  one  of  the  numerous 
series  of  resolutions  in  which  the  several  candidates  were 
presented  was  it  alleged  that  there  was  any  difference  in 
their  principles.  The  services,  the  ability,  the  integrity, 
and  the  eminent  fitness  of  each  gentleman  were  set  forth 
in  terms  of  high  praise,  but  there  was  little  or  no  dis- 
paragement of  the  others.  On  one  point,  however,  there 
was  strong  feeling,  —  there  was  great  opposition  to  the 
caucus.  The  friends  of  all  the  candidates  except  Mr. 
Crawford  were  angrily  against  that.  Nor  was  this  an 
afterthought.  Much  ill  feeling  had  been  excited  through- 
out the  country  by  the  assumption,  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress, of  the  right  to  dictate  who  should  be  the  regular 
candidate,  at  earlier  elections.  Now  it  was  purely  a  ques- 
tion of  persons,  and  there  was  a  general  expression  of 
hostility  to  the  system;  but  the  very  fact  that  it  was  a 
question  of  persons  was  one  of  the  arguments  used  by  the 
caucus  party.  They  said  that  the  result  of  a  division  of 
the  electoral  votes  among  several  candidates  would  be 
deplorable,  and  that  the  members  of  Congress  were  in  the 
best  position  to  judge  who,  among  half  a  dozen  good  men 
named,  would  make  the  best  President. 

The  caucus  party  made  an  attempt  to  secure  a  meet- 
ing of  members  of  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
nomination  as  early  as  the  session  of  1822-23,  but  it  met 
with  little  support.  Some  of  those  who  were  in  favor  of 
the  practice  believed  that  action  at  the  time  would  be 


-  .^Tv/cates  ot  either  of  the  other  caDdidates  > 
change  theu*  line  of  action  and  support  Mr.  Crawfor< 
the  caucus  party  persisted,  and  carried  out  their  \ 
On  the  6th  of  February,  1824,  a  notice  was  printed,  si 
by  eleven  persons,  six  senators  and  five  representat 
horn  as  many  States  in  the  XTnion,  calling  a  meetii 
Lhe  Democratic  members  of  Congress  to  meet  in  the  '. 
resentatives'  Chamber  on  the  evening  of  February  14, 
'ecommend  candidates  to  the  people  of  the  XTnited  State 
he  offices  of  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  XTn 
Itates."  At  the  same  time  appeared  a  card  signed  by  twei 
>ur  senators  and  members,  representing  fifteen  States 
hfch  it  was  asserted  that  they  had  satisfactory  informal 
lat  of  the  two  hundred  and  sixty-one  senators  and  repret 
tives,  there  were  a  hundred  and  eighty-one  ^^who  de 
inexpedient,  upder  existing  circumstances,  t9  meet  i 
ucus"  for  the  purpose  named. 
The  event  showed  that  their  canvass  was  very  nea 
rrect.    Only  sixty-six  members  met.    They  represeni 
teen  States  of  the  Union,  but  a  very  large  majority 
m  were  from  four  States.    New  York  supplied  sixte 
whole  delegation  numbering  thirty-six ;  Virginia,  f o 
1  out  of  a  possible  twenty-four;  North  Carolina  t 
of  a  delegation  of  fifteen ;  while  eight  of  the  nine  Gk 
members  were  present.    Thus  fnn"  Q*^-^- 
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for  six  weeks  in  order  to  haye  a  fuller  meeting,  bat  it  was 
opposed  by  Mr.  Van  Boren,  and  voted  down.  The  canons 
then  proceeded  to  ballot  for  a  candidate  for  President. 
The  result  was  as  follows:  William  H.  Crawford  had 
64 ;  John  Quincy  Adams,  2 ;  Andrew  Jackson,  1 ;  Na- 
thaniel Macon,  1.  Two  absent  members,  one  each  from 
Virginia  and  Oeorgia,  voted  by  proxy. 

Hie  caacns  then  proceeded  to  ballot  for  a  candidate  for 
Vice-President.  Albert  Gallatin  of  Pennsylvania  had  57 
votes;  Erastns  Root  of  New  York,  2;  and  the  following- 
named,  one  each:  John  Q.  Adams,  William  Eastis  of 
Massachusetts,  Samuel  Smith  of  Maryland,  William 
King  of  Maine,  Richard  Rush  of  Pennsylvania,  John 
Tod  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Walter  Lowrie  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  caucus  then  adopted  a  resolution  formally 
recommending  Messrs.  Crawford  and  Gallatin,  and  declar- 
ing that :  — 

In  making  the  foregohig  recommendation,  the  members  of 
this  meeting  have  acted  in  their  individual  characters  as  citizens; 
that  they  have  been  induced  to  this  measure  from  a  deep  and 
settled  conviction  of  the  importance  of  union  among  Republicans 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  as  the  best  means  of  collecting 
and  concentrating  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  people  of  the 
Union  upon  this  important  subject. 

The  caucus  did  not  help  the  cause  of  Mr.  Crawford. 
On  the  contrary,  it  united  the  opponents  of  that  gentle- 
man to  a  certain  extent.  The  hostility  to  the  dictation  of 
Congress,  and  more  particularly  to  that  of  a  small  minority 
of  the  two  Houses,  was  very  strong.  The  nomination  of 
Mr.  GkkUatin  had  been  made  with  a  view  to  securing  the 
vote  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  ticket,  but  it  had  no  such 
effect.  On  the  conti*ary,  a  war  was  at  once  opened  upon 
him  as  ^'  aforeigner,''  and,  however  unjust  the  assaults  may 
have  been,  they  had  their  effect.    Pennsylvania  was  evi- 


luvo  a  lavorable  effect  on  the  result  of  the  approa 
jlootion  of  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  Tj 
Jtatos.*'    The  idea  at  the  time  seems  to  have  been  1 
K>aIitioD  might  be  made  between  the  friends  of  Mr.  ( 
'ord  and  those  of  Mr.  Olaj,  by  which  the  latter  shon 
mpported  for  the  second  place.    However  that  maj 
leen,  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Ghdlatin  had  no  peroep 
ffect  npon  the  canvass. 
The  campaign  itself  offers  nothing  of  interest.    AI 
rgoments  used,  except  upon  the  subject  of  the  cac 
ere  purely  personal,  and  added  nothing  to  political 
irj.    But  it  was  foreseen  that  each  of  the  four  of 
ndidates  wocdd  receive  a  good  vote;  that  no  one 
:el7  to  receive  the  support  of  a  majority  of  the  electc 
d  that,  under  the  Constitution,  only  three  of  the  f 
lid  go  before  the  House  of  Representatives  as  cai 
^^es  for  election  by  that  body.    Consequently  there  i 
etermined  effort  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  each 
four  to  get  as  many  electoral  votes  as  possible,  inefi 
I  though  they  were  to  be  in  deciding  the  result. 
Venty-f  our  States  took  part  in  the  election.    Elect 
e  chosen  by  the  l^islatures  of  Yermotlt,  New  Yo 
iware.  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Louisiana.   In 
other  States  they  were  elected  by  the  people, 
le,  Massachusetts,  Maryland*  Illinma  «**^  ■^- 
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of  the  candidates.  The  law  for  all  elections  by  the  le^sla- 
tnre  prescribed  separate  balloting  b/  the  two  branches  un- 
til a  choice  had  been  made  bj  each.  If  the  two  branches 
agreed  in  the  election,  they  met  in  joint  convention  and 
declared  the  result.  If  different  persons  had  been  elected, 
the  choice  was  determined  'by  joint  ballot.  The  election 
b^an  on  the  10th  of  November.  On  that  day  the  Senate 
made  choice  of  the  Crawford  electors.  The  senators  were 
divided  in  their  preferences  thus :  for  Crawford,  17 ;  for 
Adams,  7 ;  for  Clay,  7.  In  the  Assembly  there  was  no 
choice:  the  Crawford  ticket  had  43  votes,  the  Adams 
60,  the  Clay  82.  Combined,  therefore,  the  strength  of  the 
three  candidates  was:  Crawford,  60;  Adams,  57;  Clay, 
89.  The  balloting  in  the  Assembly  continued  on  the 
10th,  11th,  and  12th  of  November  with  the  change  of  only 
a  single  vote.  On  the  last  of  the  three  days,  some  of  the 
Crawford  men  announced  their  purpose  of  voting  for  the 
Adams  ticket  in  order  to  transfer  the  contest  to  a  joint 
convention  and  to  defeat  Mr.  Clay.  This  threat  produced 
an  effect  upon  the  Clay  men,  who  on  the  following  day 
voted  for  the  Adams  ticket  themselves  and  secured  a 
majority  for  it.  The  fact  that  an  election  had  been  effected 
by  the  Assembly  was  hurriedly  communicated  to  some  of  the 
Crawford  senators  before  the  official  notice  could  be  sent, 
and  the  Senate  hastily  adjourned.  On  Monday,  the  15th, 
the  joint  convention  was  held,  and  a  ballot  was  taken. 
The  whole  number  of  ballots  was  157,  but  three  of  them 
were  blank  votes.  Seven  friends  of  Mr.  Clay,  who  had 
been  placed  upon  the  Crawford  ticket  in  hope  of  attracting 
support  for  the  whole  ticket  by  the  Clay  men,  had  05 
votes.  The  rest  of  the  Crawford  ticket  had  76  votes. 
Twenty-five  of  the  names  on  the  Adams  ticket  had  78 
votes  each.  This  number,  78,  was  exactly  a  majority  of 
154,  the  number  of  effective  ballots»  but  one  less  than  a 


-  w^Amiuii  and  confusion  such  as  has 
^en  place  in  a  legislative  body  ensued ;  and  in  th 
^e   presiding  officer,  foUowed  by  the  sixteen  Cra> 
3ixa^^  left  the  Assembly  Chamber.     But  at  las 
ggolation  was  separately  adopted.  The  two  branchei 
gain,  and  completed  the  election  by  the  choice  of 
)rawford  men  by  a  bare  majority.    At  the  meeting  o 
ilectorSy  however,  three  of  the  Clay  electors  deserted 
ud  went,  one  each,  to  Adams,  Crawford,  and  Jaol 
But  for  this  defection,  Clay  and  Crawford  would  1 
ad  an  equal  number  of  electoral  votes.    In  that  < 
.dams  and  Jackson  only  would  have  been  eligible  ca 
ates  before  the  House  of  Representatives. 
In  Delaware  there  was  another  question  of  a  somew 
nilar  character.   The  number  of  members  present  at 
int  meeting  of  the  two  houses  of  the  legislature  i 
Irty.    One  elector  (for  Adams)  received  21,  and  was 
nbt  elected.    Two  others,  Crawford  men,  had  15  vo 
sh,  and  seven  other  candidates  hud  from  1  to  10  ea 
e  law  of  Delaware'provided  that  <*if  an  equal  divis: 
ballots  shall  appear  for  two  or  more  persons,  not  bei 
*.ted  by  a  majority  of  the  votes,  the.  Speaker  of  ' 
ate  shall  have  an  additional  casting  vote.''    This  i 
rly  not  a  case  of  the  kind  contemplated  by  the  stati 
C5h  intended  that  the  Speaker  shonl<1  A^.^i^'^  ^-' 
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It  has  gone  into  history  that  General  Jackson  reoeiyed 
a  large  plurality  of  the  popular  vote  at  this  election.  In 
Lanman's  *^  Biographical  Annals '^  the  popular  vote  is  set 
down  as  follows :  — 


For  Jackson 152,^ 

<«   Adams      .    .    •  • 106,821 

"   Crawfoid 47,266 

"   Clay 47,087 

This  is  a  most  misleading  statement,  even  if  it  were 
accurate.  It  credits  to  Jackson  a  great  many  votes  which, 
like  the  20,000  in  North  Carolina,  were  cast  for  no  candi- 
date in  particular,  but  in  opposition  to  the  caucus  ticket 
generally,  land  of  which  it  was  estimated  at  the  time  that 
5,000  were  given  by  friends  of  Adams ;  and  other  votes 
which,  in  some  Nortiiem  States,  were  cast  against  Adams 
generally,  without  being  for  any  particular  candidate. 
But  its  inaccuracy  arises  chiefly  from  two  other  causes. 
In  the  first  place  it  does  not  include  the  votes  of  States 
where  a  choice  was  made  by  the  legislature.  These  six 
States  gave  in  the  aggregate  only  19  votes  to  Jackson, 
36  to  Adams,  6  to  Crawford,  and  4  to  Clay.  Jackson  did 
not  appear  at  all  as  a  candidate  in  New  York,  except  that  on 
one  day  in  the  Assembly  an  attempt  was  made  to  create  a 
diversion  by  a  few  Crawford  men  who  voted  a  Jackson 
ticketr.  Again,  there  were  real  contests  in  very  few  of  the 
States,  so  that  the  partisans  of  neither  candidate  were 
fully  represented  at  the  polls.  Massachusetts  cast  more 
than  66,000  votes  for  governor  in  May,  1828,  and  only 
87,000  for  President  in  1824.     The  whole  vote  of  Vir- 

• 

ginia  was  less  than  15,000.  Other  examples  of  an  apparent 
lack  of  interest  might  be  given ;  but  they  only  show  tjiat 
the  triumph  of  Mr.  Adams  in  Massachusetts  and  other 
States,  of  Mr.  Crawford  in  Virginia  and  other  States,  and 
so  forth,  was  taken  for  granted,  and  that  a  full  vote  was 
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gecunng  a  place  among  the  first  three  candidates.  Con* 
gress  met  on  the  6th  of  December,  five  days  after  the  meet- 
ing of  the  electors.  Although  it  was  known  that  there  had 
been  no  choice  of  a  President,  no  notice  was  taken  of  the 
fact  until  the  13th  of  January,  1825,  when  Mr.  Wright  of 
Ohio  offered  a  resolution  for  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee— 

To  prepare  and  report  such  roles  as,  in  their  opinion,  may.be 
proper  to  be  observed  by  this  House  in  the  choice  of  a  President 
of  the  United  States,  for  the  period  of  four  yean,  from  the  4th  day 
of  March  next,  if,  on  counting  the  votes  given  in  the  several 
States,  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  it  shall  appear  that  no  person  has  received  a  majority  of  all 
the  electors  of  President  and  Vice-President  appointed  in  the 
several  States. 

This  resolution  was  adopted  on  the  18th  of  January, 
and  the  committee  was  appointed,  which  reported,  on  the 
26th,  a  plan  that  was  in  some  respects  different  from  that 
adopted  in  1801^but,the  changes  were  so  unimportant 
that  they  need  not  be  noted. 

The  Senate  proposed,  on  the  1st  of  February,  to  raise  a 
joint  conmiittee  "  to  asceitain  and  report  a  mode  of  exam- 
ining the  votes,''  in  the  usual  form.  The  committee  was 
appointed,  and  reported  a  resolution  similar  to  those 
adopted  in  former  years,  but  containing  a  clause  made 
necessary  by  the  fact  that  there  was  no  choice  of  a  Presi- 
dent. When  this  resolution  came  up  in  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Eaton  of  Tennessee  moved  to  add  a  new  paragraph  to 
the  effect  that,  if  objection  should  be  made  to  any  vote, 
it  should  be  filed  in  writing  and  entered  on  the  Journals 
of  the  two  Houses ;  that  the  two  Houses  should  not  sepa- 
rate until  all  the  votes  had  been  counted  and  reported ; 
but  that  the  report  of  the  result  should  be  ^'liable  to  be 
controlled  and  altered  by  the  decision  to  be  made  by  th^ 
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!8  after  their  Beparation,  relative  to  any  objeotiom 
be  made,"  provided  that  no  objection  ehonld  be 
1  valid  unless  bo  voted  by  both  Houses. 
Q  Boren  opposed  this  clause,  and  after  debate  it 
ted.     No  objections  were  made,  it  may  bo  a^d 
ly  votes,  at  the  time  of  the  count ;  but  in  May, 
election,  Mr.  Wilde  of  Georgia  introduced  in 
■  of  Representatives  a  resolution  that  a  message 

the  Senate  requesting  copies  of  all  the  certifi- 
tlectoral  votes.    In  a  long  speech  he  gave  his 

making  this  motion,  which  was  that  very  few 
tificates  were  strictly  correct  and  in  due  form, 
ler  did  not  assert  that  the  electors  voted  in 
illots  for  President  and  Vice-President,  or  they. 
)ort  a  vote  by  ballot  at  all, — distinct  ballots  being 
■y  tiie  Constitution,    The  resolution  was  opposed 
lund  that  it  was  too  late,  and  that  "the  elections 
tes  were  not  subject  to  revision  by  Congress," 
otior,  was  hid  on  the  table.    _ 
the  day  for  counting  the  votes,  February  9, 
a  great  scandal  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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delphia,  on  January  28,  dated  at  Washington,  from  which 
the  following  is  extracted :  — 

For  aome  time  past,  the  friends  of  Clay  have  hinted  thAt  they, 
like  the  Swias,  would  fight  for  those  who  would  i>ay  hest.  Orei^ 
tores  were  said  to  have  been  made  by  the  friends  of  Adams  to  the 
friends  of  Clay,  offering  him  the  appointment  of  Secretary  of 
State,  for  his  aid  to  elect  Adams.  And  the  friends  of  Clay  gave 
this  information  to  the  friends  of  Jackson,  and  hinted  that,  if 
the  friends  of  Jackson  would  offer  the  same  price,  they  would  dose 
with  them. 

There  was  very  much  more  of  the  same  sort,  bat  this 
contains  the  substance  of  the  charge.  Mr.  Clay  at  once 
published  a  card  in  which  he  asserted  that  he  believed 
the  letter  was  a  forgery,  *^but,  if  it  be  genuine,  I  pronounce 
the  member,  whoever  he  may  be,  a  base  and  infamous 
calumniator,  a  dastard,  and  a  liar."  Mr.  George  Kremer 
of  Pennsylvania  avowed  himself  the  author  of  the  letter, 
and  asserted  his  ability  to  prove  his  assertions.  The  mat- 
ter was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  House  by  Mr.  Clay, 
who  was  speaker  of  the  House  at  the  time,  and  a  com- 
mittee was  raised  to  inquire  into  the  matter.  Mr.  Kremer 
declined  to  appear  before  the  committee  in  a  long  and 
labored  but  weak  letter.  The  affair  afterwards  drifted 
into  a  newspaper  fight.  Mr.  E[remer  produced  some  of 
his  so-called  proofs,  citing  certain  gentlemen  as  authority ; 
but  many  of  the  latter  printed  cards  in  which  they  denied 
Mr.  Kremer's  assertions.  The  controversy  was  a  very 
acrimonious  one ;  but  the  general  judgment,  except  among 
those  who  were  sore  over  the  defeat  of  General  Jackson, 
was,  that  Mr.  Clay  had  acted  an  honorable  part.  It  was 
true  that  he  had  not  been  on  very  good  terms  with  Mr. 
Adams,  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  over  certain  matters 
connected  with  the  negotiations  at  Ghent  ten  years  before ; 
and  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky  had  asked  the  Kentucky 
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I  vote  for  JacluHjn.  But  there  were  good  and 
l.isons,  of  a  pnbliu  as  well  ns  of  a  personal  uaturo, 
■ay  Bfaould  caat  his  influence  in  favor  of  Mv. 
Ill  it  is  fair  to  believe  that  they  controlled  hiin. 
J-  yeara  before  the  controversy  over  the  alleged 
Igain  died  out  wholly. 

8  not  the  only  member  who  brought  down 
llf  the  wrath  of  JackBon's  supporters  for  sup. 
Mr.  Scott  of  Missouri,  the  sole  member 
Ite,  was  an  old  friend  and  companion  in  politica 
1  Benton.  The  latter  was  even  then,  as  in  all 
',  a  thick-and-thin  partisan  of  the  hero  of  New 
I  Mr.  Scott  announced  his  intention  of 
lAdams,  Senator  Benton  wrote  a  solemn  letter 
Iwhich  the  act  he  was  about  to  perform  was 
a  grave  crime.  "  For  nine  years,"  he  wrote, 
leen  closely  connected  in  our  political  course; 
lio  connection  is  dissolved,  and  dissolved  under 
which  denounce  our  everlasting  separation 
Irow  ia  the  day  for  your  self-immolation.    It 
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The  Preaident  of  the  Senate  (Mr.  Gaillard)  dies  de- 
clared that  no  person  had  recdved  a  majority  of  the  votes 
^ren  for  President  of  the  United  States ;  that  Andrew 
Jacluon,  John  Qoipcy  Adanu,  and  Williani  B.  Crawford, 


_  w  KA  V* 


A  ne  Senate  having  retired,  the  House  immedia 
oeeded  to  elect  a  President.    A  roll-call  showed  th 
member  of  the  House  except  Mr.  Gamett  of  "^ 
who  was  sick  at  his  lodgings  in  Washington,  was 
Mr.  Webster  of  Massachusetts  and  Mr.  Rand 
Virginia  were  appointed  teUers.     The  House  coi 
the  election  according  to  the  roles  already  adopt 
on  the  first  ballot  John  Qoincy  Adams  was  chosei 
votes  of  thirteen  States  were  given  to  him,  those  o 
to  Jackson,  and  of  four  to  Crawford.    The  Speal 
olared  Mr.  Adams  elected,  and  notice  of  the  rest 
■ent  to  the  Senate.    The  votes  of  the  States  are 
by  the  following  table,  which  indicates  both  the  dii 
within  the  delegations,  and  the  person  for  whom  th< 
of  each  State  was  given. 
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The  bitterness  of  this  election  did  not  cease  when  a 
choice  had  been  effected ;  and  the  ^^  Annals  of  Congress'' 
show  that  the  desirability  of  making  another  change  in 
the  Constitution,  so  as  to  prevent  the  calanuty  of  an  elec- 
tion by  the  House  of  Representatives,  was  urged  by  many 
members.  But  no  action  was  taken,  and  fortunately  there 
has  been  no  need  of  such  another  election  during  the 
sixty  years  which  have  elapsed  since  Mr.  Adams  utas 
chosen. 


JACKSON'S  TRIUMPH. 

It  was  daring  the  administration  of  the  sec 
that  parties  took  the  form  which  thej  were 
retain  for  the  next  quarter  of  a  century.    Tl 
of  Jackson  were  angry  that  he  had  not  been  cl 
dent  instead  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  the  friends  oi 
were  also  greatly  irritated.    The  choice  of  ]k 
Secretary  of  State  was  especially  a  source  of  a 
them.    Although  all  politicians  throughout  tl 
professed  the  same  constitutional  principles,  i\ 
dent  from  the  very  beginning  of  Mr.  Adams's  ter 
was  to  be  strongly,  bitterly  opposed,  and  thwart 
sible.  General  Jackson  was  not  to  be  outrun  in  tl 
opposition  by  any  one.  In  October,  1826,  before  1 
dent  had  met  Congress  at  all,  and  before  he  had 
— except  in  his  inaugural  address,  which  was  ex 
spirit,  and  well  received  by  the  country — what  1 
was  to  be,  the  Tennessee  legislature  nominated 
for  the  succession.    He  accepted  the  nominati 
address  which  he  deliyered  before  the  two  Houf 
Legislature,  and  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate. 
Thus  the  presidential  canvass  was  besrun  t.Yi 
before  the  elect^»«  ^ —  * 
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an  administration  they  seldom  faiL  Especially  was  it 
easy  to  create  an  opposition  party  when  a  gentleman  of 
so  positiye  a  character  as  Mr.  Adams  was  at  the  head  of 
affairs.  His  measures  were  snch  as  gave  room  for  wide 
difference  of  opinion.  He  had  been  the  real  author  of  the 
Monroe  doctrine,  and  the  proposition  for  a  conference  of 
American  republics  was  one  which  was  very  dear  to  him ; 
but  his  wishes  were  opposed  and  his  plans  diwarted.  He 
was  opposed  in  domestic  politics,  too,  and  his  enemies 
could  find  nothing  good  in  his  propositions.  They  assailed 
his  position  on  the  tariff,  although  Gteneral  Jackson  had 
voted  in  the  Senate  for  protection.  They  denounced 
the  internal  improvements  policy  as  imconstitutional, 
although  Jackson  had  voted  for  that  also.  They  pro- 
fessed anger  at  the  extravagance  of  the  administration, 
because  the  expenditures  had  increased, — forgetting,  or 
refusing  to  admit  the  validity  of  the  argument,  that  the 
country  was  growing, — and  preached  economy,  which 
was  certainly  not  the  distinguiBhing  characteristio  of 
Jackson's  administration. 

After  the  nomination  of  General  Jackson  by  the  Ten- 
nessee  legislature,  that  gentleman  received  a  great  many 
similar  nominations  from  conventions  and  meetings  in  all 
parts  of  the  country;  but  in  order  to  make  his  election 
certain  it  was  necessary  to  combine  the  friends  of  Craw- 
ford with  the  ^' Jacksonians.''  This  is  supposed  to  have 
been  effected  in  the  course  of  a  Southern  tour  made  by 
Mr.  Churchill  C.  Cainbreleng,  a  great  figure  in  New 
York  politics  at  the  time,  and  a  member  of  Congress  from 
the  city  of  New  York,  from  1821  to  1839.  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  a  Crawford  man  in  1824,  and  a  believer  in  the 
caucus  system  of  nominating  presidential  candidates  as 
iong  ag  he  lived,  was  now  a  Jackson  partisan  and  an 
advocate  of  the  coalition.    Mr.  Calhoun,  the  Yice-Presi- 
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■Qu  ono  of  the  active  epirits  of  the  opposition 
■y  beginning. 

.her  side  were  the  friends  of  Mr.  Adame,aiid 
partisans  of  Clay  whom  the  latter  could  carry 
ort  of  tlie  administration.    But  Mr.  Adaras 
1  for  the  highest  offices,  seek  out  his  friends 
lent,  and  during  his  whole  teim  he  only  made 
is  from  office,  both  for  cause.    More  than  ono 
)erB  of  ids  cabinet  had  been  opposed  to  his 
1   only  Mr.  Clay  could  or  did  exercise  any 
political  influence  in  his  favor.     An  adminis- 
[j  sought  favor  only  upon  its  own  merits,  and 
Lhe  wisdom  of  its  meaaureB,  —  meaaurea  npon 
;  opinion  was  greatly  and  honestly  divided,  — 
ch  for  the  sharp  poUticiana  and  the  vigilant 
10  were  against  it. 

fiends  of  the  administration  believed,  or  pro- 
ilieve,  to  the  laat  moment,  that  Mr.  Adams 
-elected.    They  classed  Pennsylvania  among 
1  States,  counted  confidently  upon  the  new 
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1828  y^sB  unohanged, — twenty-four.  Since  the  precede 
ing  election,  however,  there  had  been  a  very  general 
change  on  the  part  of  those  States  whidi  had  preyioosly 
chosen  electors  through  the  medium  of*  the  legislature,  to 
the  popular  system.  Of  the  six  States  wherein  the  leg- 
islature had  exercised  this  privilege  in  1824,  four  changed 
to  a  popular  election  before  1828,  — Vermont,  New  York, 
Georgia,  and  Louisiana.  The  change  in  New  York  was 
not  effected  without  a  great  agitation  of  the  people.  The 
legislature  held  to  the  powers  it  exercised  as  long  as  it 
dared.  Gk>vemor  De  Witt  Clinton  recommended  the 
change  to  the  legislature  at  a  special  session  called  in 
1820,  on  which  occasion  the  Senate  of  New  York  refused 
to  perform  any  legislative  duty  whatever,  and  treated  the 
Grovemor  with  such  open  disrespect  as  has  hardly  ever 
been  shown  toward  a  State  executive  by  any  department 
of  government.  A  bill  was  passed  once,  perhaps  twice, 
by  one  branch  of  the  legislature,  some  years  later,  to 
confer  the  right  on  the  people,  but  the  other  branch 
rejected  it.  At  last,  affecting  a  doubt  whether  the  people 
really  cared  for  the  privilege,  the  question  was  formally 
submitted  to  them.  If  there  had  been  any  real  doubts  the 
result  of  the  popular  vote  speedily  dispelled  them,  and  the 
legblature  reluctantly  yielded  to  the  urgent  demand. 

But  there  still  existed  differences  in  the  systems  of 
election,  even  among  those  where  there  was  an  appoint- 
ment of  electors  by  popular  vote.  In  the  following 
States  the  election  of  1828  was  by  general  ticket,  —  the 
system  which  is  now  universal :  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois;  and  Missouri,  —  eighteen.  Some  of  these,  like 
Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  and  North  Carolina,  having 
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Imy  years  (see  pp.  74  et  eeq.)  to  socnre  th9 
lam  by  amendment  of  the  Constitntion,  had 
J  Bucceaa,  and  adopted  the  general  ticket.  Of 
Ites  not  named  above,  two,  Delaware  and 
lina,  clung  to  the  old  method  of  legislative 
In  Maine  and  New  York,  an  elector  w.ia 
ch  ropreeentativo  district,  and  the  membera 
I  chose  the  two  additional  electors.  In  Mary* 
bnessee,  the  States  were  specially  divided  into 
3  choice  of  all  their  electors.  There  waa, 
aivided  vote  of  the  electors  in  only  three  of 

ing  table  shows  the  popular  vote  of  the 
e  manner  of  choosing  electora  in  each :  — 

.dami.         Mode  at  ElMilotii 


Districts. 
General  Itcket. 
General  ticket. 
General  tIckeL 
General  ticket. 
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The  electonl  count  wta  qnite  devoid  of  inoident.    The 
result,  Thich  vu  ascertained  and  deolared  in  the  usual 
s  as  follows :  — 
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7 
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14 

Tennessee  . 

U 

Ohio  .    .    . 

10 

Indiana  .    . 
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Totals   . 

178 

83 
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lACKSOirS  SECOND  ELECTION. 

tter  and  violent  period  in  American  polilioi 
.lie  aeceaaion  ol  Andrew  Jackson  to  tie  presi- 
j  turmoil  commenced  with  the  Prcsideot'B 
ut  not  indiHcriminate,  removals  from  office, 
practice  of  rewarding  liis  Irienda  and  puniah- 
lies.    The  six  Presidents  who  had  preceded 
ide  only  seventy-four  removals  in  the  forty 
hich  their  terma  extended.    Jackson  removed 
vico  as  many  in  the  first  nine  months  of  bis 
hot  debates  over  the  tariff,  tbe  nullification 
lestions,  and   internal    improvements,  were 
hemselves  to  bave  rendered  tbe  politics  of 
■resting:;  '"'t  the  matlera  in  which  the  Presi- 
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took  place  in  1832.  Mr.  Van  Buren  was,  perhaps,  the 
central  figure  in  all  the  schemes  and  arrangements.  He 
was  credited  with  a  large  share  in  the  break-np  of  the 
cabinet,  in  which  he  was  Secretary  of  State ;  he  fanned 
the  flame  of  discord  in  the  relations  between  Jackson  and 
Calhoun;  he  persuaded  the  President,  against  his  ex- 
pressed intention,  to  become  a  candidate  for  a  second 
term ;  he  was  an  adept  in  the  art  of  distributing  office  so 
as  to  promote  political  and  personal  ends ;  he  knew  how 
to  make  use  of  his  own  rejection  bj  the  Senate  to  make 
himself  ^  Vice-President  now,  and  President  afterwards.'' 

Jackson  was  a  President  unlike  any  of  his  predecessors ; 
but  he  was  the  man  of  his  time.  He  could  not  help 
alienating  those  who  regarded  govemmeut  as  a  serious 
business,  to  be  conducted  from  high  motives  and  with  de- 
corum ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  attracted  more  than  he 
repeUed.  like  all  men  of  strong  will  and  fixed  purpose,  he 
attached  some  politicians  to  hhn  by  gratitude  an^  some 
by  fear ;  and  the  people  at  large  had  for  him  an  admiration 
which  neither  his  quality  as  a  statesman  nor  his  skill  as  a 
politidan  justified.  It  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  he 
lowered  the  dignity  of  his  office,  demoralized  the  public 
service,  degraded  politics  to  the  level  of  a  game  in  which 
the  sharpest  and  the  strongest,  rather  than  the  best  and 
wisest,  were  to  come  o£E  victors,  and  yet  that  in  all  this  he 
pleased  the  men  of  his  own  generation  more  than  he  of« 
fended  them ;  and,  when  the  appeal  was  to  be  made  to  the 
voters  of  the  coxmtry  to  pass  judgment  upon  his  doings,  a 
compact,  enthusiastio  body  of  supporters  was  behind  him, 
while  the  Opposition  was  disorganized  and  discordant.  It 
was  united  only  in  opposition  to  him ;  but,  had  all  its  ele- 
ments been  joined  in  one  party,  his  defeat  could  not  have 
been  accomplished. 

The  canvass  hegaa  early.   The  first  party  in  .the  field  wsm 
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in  September,  1830,  a  national  convention  of  Anti-Ma 
was  held  in  Philadelphia.    Ten  States,  including  four  1 
England  States,  New  York,  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  Penr 
yania,  Delaware,  and  Maryland,  and  the  Territory  of  Mj 
gan,  were  represented  by  96  delegates.    It  was  vote< 
hold  a  second  national  conyention  in  Baltimore  on 
26th  of  September,  1881,  to  be  composed  of  delegs 
equal  in  number  to  the  representatiyes  in  both  Housei 
Congress  from  each  State,  and  to  be  chosen  by  the  peo 
apposed  to  secret  societies,  for  the  purpose  of  making  nc 
nations  for  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice-President 
The  conyention  was  held  at  the  time  and  place  des 
lated.    Delegates  to  the  number  of  112  were  presei 
rom  all  the  States  represented  in  the  conyention  of  18£ 
nd  from  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Indiana  besid 
Vllliam  Wirt  of  Maryland  was  nominated  for  Presider 
ad  Amos  Ellmaker  of  Pennsylyania  for  Yice-Ptesidei] 
[r.  Wirt  had  been  Attorney-General  during  the  who 
I  the  terms  of  Presidents  Monroe  and  Adams,  and 
as  belieyed  that  he  could  unite  all  the  opposition  i 
ickson.    He  was  nominated  for  that  purpose.    Indee 
had  been  intended  by  the  Anti-Masons,  before  the  co 
ntion,  to  nominate  Judge  John  McLean  of  Ohio,  former! 
MStmaster-General,  whom  Jackson  had  transferred  fro 
it  office  to  the  Supreme  fJonrf.  ?« f^^^ —  *^^  -* 
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Judge  McLean,  that  gentleman  withdrew  his  name.  The 
Anti-Masonic  convention  did  not  adopt  a  platform,  but 
issued  a  very  long  and  diffuse  address  to  the  people  of  the 
country. 

The  next  convention  was  that  of  the  National  Republi- 
cans. They  met  at  Baltimore  on  Dec.  12, 1831.  Seven- 
teen States  were  represented  by  167  delegates.  All  the 
Northern  States  of  the  East  and  West,  except  Illinois, 
sent  delegates;  but  only  Delaware,  Maryland,  XTirginia, 
North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Louisiana,  of 
the  Southern  States,  did  so.  Henry  Clay  of  Kentucky 
was  nominated  by  a  unanimous  vote  for  President,  and 
John  Sergeant  of  Pennsylvania  by  a  similar  vote  for  Vice- 
President.  No  resolutions  were  adopted,  but  the  con- 
vention issued  an  address  severely  criticising  the  adminis- 
tration for  its  corruption,  partisanship,  and  abuse-  of 
power;  for  the  hostility  it  had  manifested  to  internal 
improvement,  for  treachery  on  the  tariff  question,  for  the 
war  on  the  bank,  and  for  the  humiliating  surrender  to 
Georgia  in  the  matter  of  the  Cherokee  Indians.  By  re- 
commendation of  this  convention  a  national  assembly  of 
yoxmg  men  met  in  Washington  in  May,  1832,  which  ac- 
cepted the  nominations  made  by  the  National  Republicans 
and  adopted  the  following  series  of  resolutions, —  the 
first  platform  ever  adopted  by  a  national  convention :  — - 

1.  Besolvedf  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  conventiony  although 
the  fundamental  principles  adopted  by  our  fathers,  as  a  baaifl  upon 
which  to  raise  a  superstructure  of  American  independence,  can 
never  he  annihilated,  yet  the  time  has  come  when  nothing  short 
of  the  united  energies  of  all  the  friends  of  the  American  republic 
can  he  relied  on  to  sustain  and  perpetuate  that  hallowed  work. 

2.  Beaolvedf  That  an  adequate  protection  to  American  industry 
IS  indispensable  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country;  and  that  an  aban* 
donment  of  the  policy  at  this  period  would  be  attended  with  conse- 
quences ruinous  to  the  best  interests  of  the  nation. 
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L  That  a  unltorm  Bfstem  of  InteniBl  ImproTemetiU, 
Isupported  b;  (he  general  goveniment.  is  caJcuIated 
Hho  bighest  degree,  h&rmoQf,  the  strength,  and  tba 
J  Ihe  republic 

P,  That  tbe  Supreme  Court  of  the  ITDlted  StAtea  Is 
ecognizGd  by  tbe  Constitution  for  deciding  in  the 
HquHstiona  arising  undor  the  Constitution  and  laws 
:«fl,  aod  that  npon  tbe  preseiTatlon  of  tbe  antbor- 
u  of  that  court  Inviolate  depends  tbe  existence  of 

■,  Tbat  tbe  Senate  of  tbe  United  States  is  pro-emi- 
T-VBtlTo  branch  of  tbe  federal  government;  Uiatnpon 
■independent  exercise  of  its  constitutional  functions 
CK  of  tbe  nicely  balanced  powers  of  that  go?em- 
atlempta  to  overawe  its  deliberations  by  the 
r  by  tbe  national  executive  deserve  the  Indignant 
1  every  American  citizen. 

■,  That  tbe  political  course  of  tba  present  executive 
p  pledge  tbat  be  will  defend  and  support  these  great 
jnariean  policy  and  tbe  ConaUlution;  but,  on  the 
bonvlnced  us  that  he  will  abandon  them  whenever 
r  party  require  IL 

I  Tbat  the  indiscriminate  removal  of  public  ofBcers, 
difference  of  political  opinion,  U  a  gross  abnse  of 
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10.  Be9oU>edf  That  it  is  the  dnty  of  every  citizen  of  this  repub- 
lic, who  regards  the  honor,  the  prosperity,  and  the  preservation  of 
oar  Union,  to  oppose  by  every  honorable  measure  the  re-election 
of  Andrew  Jackson,  and  to  promote  the  election  of  Henry  Clay  of 
Kentucky,  and  John  Sergeant  of  Pennsylvania,  as  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

Thus  was  established  the  conyention  system  of  nomina- 
tions, and  the  practice  of  adopting  a  platform  of  principles. 
The  system  was  at  once  made  use  of  by  the  Democrats, 
not  for  the  nomination  of  a  President,  but  in  order  to 
unite  the  party  on  a  candidate  for  Vice-President,  that  is, 
on  Mr.  Van  Buren.  General  Jackson  had  received  the 
usual  large  number  of  State  nominations,  while  similar 
compliments  had  likewise  been  bestowed  upon  Mr.  Clay, 
Mr.  Wirt,  Judge  McLean,  and  others.  No  opposition  to 
Jackson  was  tolerated  in  the  Democratic  party,  for  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun  had  ceased  to  profess  allegiance  to 
him  or  to  the  Democratic  party,  and  South  Carolina  was 
going  her  own  way  all  by  herself;  but  acquiescence  in 
the  will  of  the  President  that  Mr.  Yan  Buren  should  be 
his  associate  on  the  ticket  was  not  so  general.  In  fact 
there  was  determined  opposition  to  the  arrangement. 
This  was  particularly  the  case  in  Pennsylvania,  where,  at 
a  Jackson  State  Convention,  held  in  March,  1882,  Mr. 
Yan  Buren's  name  was  not  even  mentioned,  and  a  long 
contest  between  Mr.  Dallas,  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  Mr. 
William  Wilkins  terminated  in  favor  of  the  last-named 
gentleman.  So<6trong  was  the  determination  not  to  accept 
Mr.  Yan  Buren  that  the  electors  nominated  were  pledged 
to  vote  for  Mr.  Wilkins,  and,  if  he  should  be  induced  to 
withdraw,  or  if,  for  any  other  reason  he  should  not  be  a 
candidate,  to  vote  for  Mr.  Dallas. 

The  call  for  a  National  Democratic  Convention  origi- 
nated in  New  Hampshire,  and  the  Convention  met  in  Balti- 


e  • 

Resolved,  That  each  State  be  entitled,  in  the  nomins 
made  of  a  candidate  for  the  yice-presidency,  to  a  nombc 
equal  to  the  number  to  which  they  will  be  entitled  in  th( 
coUegeSy  mider  the  new  apportionment,  in  voting  for  Free 
Vioe-Pitaident;  and  that  two  thirds  of  the  whole  numt 
votes  in  the  convention  shall  be  necessary  to  constitute  a 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  faxnons  two-thirds 
vrhich  all  subsequent  Democratic  conventions  ha 
emed  themselves  in  making  nominations.    On  t 
ballot  for  a  candidate  for  Yice-President,  Marti 
Buren  had  208  votes,  Philip  P.  Barbour  of  Vlrgii 
and  Richard  M.  Johnson  of  Kentucky,  26  votes. 
Van  Buren,  having  received  more  than  two  thirds 
the  votes,  was  declared  the  nominee.    General  Ji 
was  recommended  in  the  following  resolution :  — 

Beaolvedf  That  the  Convention  repose  the  highest  confld 
he  purity,  patriotism,  and  talents  of  Andrew  Jackson,  and  1 
Qost  cordially  concur  in  the  repeated  nominations  which 
eoeived  in  various  parts  of  the  Union  as  a  candidate  for  rc-c 
>  the  office  which  he  now  fills  with  so  much  honor  to  hims 
sef  ulness  to  his  country. 

The  Convention  accomplished  the  obj^t  for  wl 
as  held,  although  it  did  not  wholly  overcome  thA 
ince  of  Dfimrt'**^*"''  *-" 
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dency  in  conjunction  with  General  Jackson  for  President. 
Later  in  the  same  month  a  similar  convention  was  held  in 
Korth  Carolina,  in  which  delegates  from  eighteen  counties 
participated ;  but  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Wilkins  was  purely 
local  in  Pennsylvania,  and  that  of  Mr.  Barbour  came  to 
nothing. 

The  tone  of  political  discussion  during  the  canvasp 
which  preceded  and  followed  these  nominations  was  un- 
exampled for  its  violence  and  rancor.  The  veto  I>y  the 
President  of  the  bill  rechartering  the  Bank  of  the  ITnited 
States,  which  had  been  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress in  spite  of  executive  opposition,  although  there  was 
a  Democratic  majority  in  each  House,  intensified  the 
bitterness  of  the  conflict.  It  also  showed  the  strength 
of  General  Jackson's  hold  upon  the  people,  that  he  could 
still  retain,  not  only  the  support  of  the  people,  who  were 
probably  with  him  in  his  war  on  the  bank,  but  that  of 
the  politicians  as  well,  —  including  that  of  men  who  had 
even  voted  to  pass  the  bank  bill  over  the  veto.  Mr. 
Dallas  was  one  of  his  class.  He  had  introduced  the  bill 
for  a  new  charter  in  the  Senate,  had  supported  it  at 
every  stage,  and  voted  for  it  after  the  veto;  and  yet, 
within  a  month  after  the  failure  of  the  bill,  he  was  found 
addressing  a  meeting  in  Philadelphia  which  adopted  a 
series  of  resolutions  referring  to  the  bank  veto  and 
expressing  thanks  to  the  President  for  his  fearless  dis- 
charge of  duty.  Nothing  was  too  severe  for  the  oppo* 
nents  of  Jackson  to  say  of  him,  and  the  violence  of  their 
denunciations  was  equalled  by  the  angry  vituperation 
which  the  Democrats  poured  out  upon  the  National  Be- 
publicans  and  all  other  advocates  of  the  bank. 

The  early  elections  were  not  very  clearly  indicative  of 
che  result  in  November.  In  the  Kentucky  election,  which 
took  place  in  August,  a  '^  Jackson  "  governor  and  a  '*  Clay  ** 


J  uv/  tue  jackson  ticket,  t 

being  captured  by  the  Opposition  if  it  co\ 
Pennsylvania  gave  to  Governor  Wolf, 
candidate,  but  a  few  thousand  majority, — 
a  third  of  that  two  years  before.    New  J 
land  gave  anti-Jackson  majorities.   The  c 
in  defeating  the  President  led  to  fresh  cc 
coalitions  where  there  was  not  already  ui 
several  elements  of  the  Opposition.   The  1 
licans  adopted  the  Anti-Masonic  electoral 
York,  and  there  was  a  combination  of  the 
Ohio  and  elsewhere.    But  the  Democra 
serene  confidence  in  the  result,  and  they 
taken.    The  doubtful  States,  with  the  exce 
tucky,  gave  majorities  —  some  of   them  £ 
sufficient  —  to  the  Jackson  and  Van  Buren 
Jackson  party  had,  however,  wisely  deten 
put  up  a  ticket  in  opposition  to  the  Wilki] 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  South  Carolina  the  cc 
legislature  had  been  wholly  between  the  XJi 
the  Nullifiers ;  and  the  latter  carried  the  leg 
was  to  appoint  the  electors.   On  the  whole : 
victory  for  the  Democrats. 

As  before,  twenty-four  States  took  part  in 
but  the  number  of  electors  was  enlanred  y^^ 
nortionnipT'*'  •^^--'^ 
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appointment  by  the  legialatare;  and  she  retained  that 
method  until  and  including  the  election  of  1860.  Maine, 
New  York,  and  Tennessee  also  abandoned  at  this  time 
the  district  system  of  election,  leaving  only  Maryland  to 
adhere  to  it.  With  the  exception  of  South  Carolina  and 
Maryland,,  therefore,  the  method  of  choosing  electors  had 
now  become  uniform  throughout  the  country,  without  the 
interposition  of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  The 
popular  vote  of  the  States  in  1882  was  as  follows :  — 


STATES. 


Maine 

Kew  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

Kew  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

Koith  Carolina 

South  Carolina  t 

Georgia 

Alabama! 

Mississippi 

Xx>uisiana 

Kentuclcy 

Tennessee 

Missouri 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Totals 


Jaokson. 


88,291 
25,486 

7,870 
14,546 

2,126 

11,269 

168,497 

28,856 

90,963 

4,110 
19,156 
88,609 
24,862 

20,750 

5,919 
4,049 
86,247 
28,740 
5,102 
81,246 
81,552 
14,147 


OlajJ 


27,204 
19,010 
11,152 
88,006 

2,810 

17,755 

154,896 

28,896 

56,716 

4,276 
19,160 
11,451 

4,568 


No 


2,528 

48,896 

1,486 

76,589 

15,472 

5,429 


580,189 


•  The  vote  for  Wirt  is  included  in  Clay's  TOte. 
t  No  opposition  to  Jaekson. 


t  By  Legislatore. 
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(nnt  of  electoral  votes  waa  conducted  in  stricl 
e  with  precedent,  withont  dispute  or  incident. 
,  waB  as  follows  :  — 


Ti<n-FitiBn>nrT. 


XIV. 
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The  clodng  acts  of  Gtoeral  Jackson's  first  administration 
were  his  proclamation  and  message  on  the  subject  of  nullifi^ 
cation,  which  did  him  infinite  credit,  and  his  *'  pocket  veto  " 
of  the  land  bill,  —  which  had  passed  the  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatives  hj  96  to  40  and  the  Senate  by  28  to  5  votes, — 
by  which  he  assumed  the  right  of  an  absolute  veto  for  the 
first  time  in  American  political  history.  His  first  impor- 
tant act  during  his  second  term  was  the  removal  of  the 
deposits  from  the  Bank  of  the  ITnited  States  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  law.  In  order  to  effect  this  change,  he  was  forced 
to  make  two  changes  in  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Treas- 
ury before  he  could  find  an  officer  willing  to  aid  him  in 
his  scheme.  The  personal  influence  of  the  President  was 
constantly  felt  in  Congress,  where  he  was  supported  by  a 
strong  and  trustworthy  body  of  adherents  composing  a 
majority  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  but,  owing  to 
the  hostility  of  State  Rights  senators,  constituting  only  a 
minority  of  the  upper  branch.  Among  the  people,  too,  he 
was  regarded  as  a  demi-god.  Not  only  were  his  acts  ap- 
proved, but  his  sturdy  obstinacy  and  fearless  pugnacfty 
gave  him  favor  with  the  masses  of  the  people  such  as  no 
other  President  before  him  or  since  his  time  has  enjoyed. 
But  the  Opposition  was  earnest  and  active.  The  largest 
section  of  it  was  organized  in  1834  as  the  Whig  party. 
According  to  the  "Whig  Almanac"  for  1888,  the  party 
AS  then  constituted  comprised :  "  (1)  Most  of  those  who, 
tnder  the  name  of  National  Republicans,  had  previously 
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.  ^^v,*w*v^u  oi  armed  neutrality  towards  th< 
tration  by  the  doctrines  of   the  proclamatioE 
against  South  Carolina ;    (3)  A  majority  of  the 
known  as  Anti-Masons;  (4)  Manywhohadupto 
been  known  as  Jackson  men,  but  who  united  in  i 
ing  the  high-handed  conduct  of  the  Executive,  ti 
lation  of  Duane,  and  the  subsenriency  of  Taney ;  ( 
bers  who  had  not  before  taken  any  part  in  pol 
who  were  now  awakened  from  their  apathy  by 
pable  usurpations  of  the  Executive,  and  the  immin< 
of  our  whole  fabric  of  constitutional  liberty  and 
prosperity." 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  party  composed 

various  elements  would  be  able  to  unite  on  one  ca 

with  heartiness ;  and,  as  the  event  proved,  it  was  ne 

that  some  time  should  elapse  before  anything  like 

geneity  could  be  given  to  the  organization.    Nullii 

was  not  popular  among  the  Whigs  of  the  North,  n 

the  State  Rights'  people  of  South  Carolina  and 

States  care  about  the  war  on  the  bank  and  the  rem 

the  deposits.    But,  leaving  the  Opposition  for  a  ti 

IS  see  what  steps  were  taken  to  unite  the  Democra 

V3B  no  secret  that  the  President  desired  that  Sd 

^uren  should  be  his  successor.     It  was  rumored 

Irac,    and    quite   generallv  ^«^i''* — ^ 
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1881  and  1882,  threatened  to  make  itself  felt  and  to  thwart 
the  President's  plans.  It  manifested  itself  in  the  Presi- 
dent's own  State  of  Tennessee,  where,  in  January,  1885, 
the  l^Lslatnre  formally  presented  Judge  Hugh  L.  White, 
then  a  senator  from  Tennessee,  as  a  candidate  to  succeed 
Jackson.  On  the  day  when  this  action  was  expected  to 
be  taken,  there  was  placed  on  the  desk  of  every  member 
of  the  Tennessee  legislature  a  package  containing  three 
copies  of  the  Washington  ^*  Globe,"  in  which  was  a  series 
of  gross  attacks  upon  Judge  White.  The  peculiarity  of 
this  circumstance  lay  in  the  fact  that  these  precious  docu- 
ments bore  the  frank  of  the  President,  and  some  of  them 
were  addressed  in  his  own  hand. 

The  conyention  system  had  been  tried  once  and  had 
served  the  purpose ;  and,  as  the  White  movement  was  mak- 
ing progress  elsewhere, — for  the  legislature  of  Alabama 
also  nominated  him,  and  all  the  Tennessee  delegation  with 
two  exceptions  were  in  favor  of  him, — the  President  wrote 
to  a  friend  in  February,  1885,  advocating  the  holding  of  a 
national  convention  for  the  nomination  of  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice-President.  The  convention  was  called 
and  held,  in  Baltimore,  on  the  20th  of  May  in  that  year. 
Twenty-two  States  were  represented,  and  upwards  of  six 
hundi'ed  delegates  were  in  attendance,  but  the  manner  of 
choosing  delegates  was  not  what  it  is  in  our  day.  More 
than  half  of  all  those  present  were  delegates  from  Mary- 
land, and  the  convention  was  rather  like  what  is  now 
understood  by  the  term  **mass  meeting"  than  like  a 
convention  of  the  present  time.  In  the  voting,  how- 
ever, each  State  was  allowed  only  a  number  of  votes  equal 
to  its  delegation  in  Congress.  On  the  first  ballot  Martin 
Van  Buren  received  every  vote  as  the  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent. Colonel  Richard  M.  Johnson  of  Kentucky  was  nom- 
mated  for  the  vice-presidency,  also  on  the  first  ballot,  by  178 
votes  to  87  cast  for  William  0.  Kives  of  Virginia.    He 
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iroly  more  than  the  two  thirdfl  which  the  rule 
^ontion  required  to  effect  s  nomination.    Pr* 
lo  voting  a  motion  had  been  carried,  but  waj 

roconsidered   and  rejected,  that  a  majority 
Bufficient  to  make  a  choice.    Even  after  the 

had  been  made,  the  delegates  from  Virginia 
ibide  by  the  result,  and  declared  that  Virginia 
iupport  Colonel  Johnson.    Althongh  the  busi- 

convention  was  email  in  amount,  and  although 

were  brief,  the  meeting  was  a  most  exciting 
d  not  promise  much  for  the  harmony  of  the 
B  election  that  waa  to  take  place  the  next  year. 
n  was  adopted. 

osition  wisely  determined  not  to  attempt  a  coo- 
of  their  strength,  but  to  take  advantage  of  all 

rowing  the  election  into  the  House  of  Repre- 
Gencral  William  Henry  Harrison  was  nomi- 
i  meeting  at  Harrisburg,  Penn. ;  Judge  John 
Ohio  by  the  legislature  of  that  State  ;  Daniel 
f-  the  Whigs  in  the  Massachusetts  legislature ; 
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tioket.  In  Massachasettfl,  where  Mr.Webster  was  the  choice 
of  the  WhigB  for  the  presidency,  Mr.  Granger  was  supported. 

The  scheme  was  a  promising  one,  and  it  came  near  suc- 
cess; but  the  margin  of  safety  was  on  the  side  of  the 
Democratic  party  once  more,  largely  owing  4;o  the  strict- 
ness of  party  discipline,*and  the  determined  use  of  the 
national  patronage  to  perpetuate  the  Jackson  dynasty 
under  a  new  head.  The  battle  between  the  contesting 
forces  was  a  bitter  one.  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  the  em- 
bodiment of  all  that  was  objected  to  on  the  part  of  the 
Whigs  against  General  Jackson ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Democrats,  honestly  believing  that  the  administration 
in  power  had  acted  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country, 
could  find  no  words  too  severe  to  denounce  those  who 
would  undo  its  work.  They  made  it  a  special  accusation 
agamst  the  Whigs  that  they  were  for  the  bank ;  and,  while 
it  was  true  of  the  most  of  them,  —  and,  considering  what 
the  bank  had  done  for  the  currency,  and  the  great  disas* 
ters  which  followed  its  overthrow,  it  was  greatly  to  their 
credit  that  they  were,  —  they  had  not  quite  courage  enough 
to  avow  their  principles  in  the  face  of  the  manifest,  but 
strange,  hostility  of  the  people  to  *'  Biddle's  bank." 

As  had  happened  in  1882,  the  early  autumn  elections 
did  not  promise  a  sweeping  victory  for  the  Democrats,  and 
they  even  gave  hope  to  the  Opposition  that  the  election 
woul4  be  thrown  into  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Ohio  and  New  Jersey,  which  had'  given  their  votes  to 
Jackson  four  years  before,  were  carried  by  the  Whigs. 
The  Democratic  majority  in  Pennsylvania  was  uncomfort- 
ably small,  and  in  Maine  there  was  no  choice  of  a  con- 
gressman at  the  September  election  in  any  one  of  the  eight 
districts.  But  the  Democrats  worked  with  extraordinary 
energy  after  these  preliminary  reverses  and  saved  the  day, 
although  they  came  out  of  tbe  contest  with  a  largely  re- 
duced majority. 
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Liz  States  took  part  in  the  election.    Arkanfiiia 

Idmitted  on  the  15th  of  June,  1836.    Michigan, 

applied  for  a^mifision  aa  early  as  1S33,  chose 

^d  their  votes  were  counted,  aa  we  shall  see,  in 

loer  as  were  those  of  Missouri  in  1821.    The 

mally  admitted  on  the  26tb  of  January,  1637, 

Iwas  a  State  at  the  time  the  electoral  count  took 

I  the  States  except  South  Caroliua,  whose  eleo- 

appointed  by  the  legislature,  chose  them  by  a 

Ke  and  by  general  ticket.     Since  1832  no  State 

1  them  by  the  separate  vote  of  districts.    The 

IB  as  follows :  — 


'ATES. 

VMBuren 

Whig. 

WhlgCudMMa. 

22,090 

16  239 

Harrison. 

lire      .... 

18.122 

6.228 

14,039 

20,996 

S4,4T4 

42,247 

Webster. 

i 

2,710 

Harrison. 

10,291 

18,740 

166,816 

138,643 

Harrison. 

2o,B92 

Harriaon. 
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The  usual  resolution  for  the  appointment  of  a  corn- 
mittee  to  report  npon  the  manner  of  conducting  the  count 
of  yptea  was  introducecl  in  the  Senate  on  the  26th  of 
January,  1887*  An  amendment  offered  hj  Mr.  Clay,  and 
adopted  by  the  Senate,  directed  the  committee  also  *Ho 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  ascertaining  whether  any 
votes  were  given  at  the  recent  election  contrary  to  the 
prohibition  contained  in  the  second  section  of  the  second 
article  of  the  Constitution ;  and,  if  such  votes  were  given, 
what  ought  to  be  done  with  them;  and  whether  any,  aud 
what,  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  securing  the  faithful 
observance,  in  future,  of  that  section  of  the  Constitution." 
The  House  having  assented  to  the  resolution  as  thus 
amended,  the  committee  reported  to  the  Senate  on  the 
4th  of  February.  After  remarking  that  the  shortness  of 
the  time  allowed  had  prevented  a  proper  investigation 
of  the  matters  referred  to  the  committee,  the  report 
proceeds:  — 

The  correspondence  which  has  taken  place  between  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  the  heads  of  the  different  departments 
of  the  execntive  branch  of  the  govemment*accompanies  this  report, 
from  which  it  appears  that  Isaac  Waldron,  who  was  an  elector  in 
New  Hampshire,  was,  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  as  elector, 
president  of  a  deposit  hank  at  Portsmouth,  and  was  appointed  and 
acting  as  x>ension  agent,  without  compensation,  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States;  that  in  two  cases  persons  of  the  same  names 
with  the  individuals  who  were  api>ointed  and  voted  as  electors  in 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  held  the  offices  of  deputy-postmasters 
under  the  general  government.  It^also  appears  that  in  New 
Hampshire  there  is  one  case,  in  Connecticut  there  is  one  case,  in 
North  Carolina  there  is  one  case,  in  which,  from  the  report  of  tho 
Postmaster-General,  it  is  probable  that,  at  the  time  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  electors  in  these  States,  respectively,  the  electors,  or  per- 
sons of  the  same  name,  were  deputy-postmasters.  The  committee 
have  not  ascertained  whether  the  electors  are  the  same  individuals 
who  held,  or  are  presxuned  to  have  held,  the  offices  of  deputy- 
postma^rs  at  the  time  when  the  appointment  of  electors  wa< 


.«  */ccu  given  to  the  same  persons. 

The  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  second  set 
second  article  of  the  Constitution,  wlilch  declares  that 
or  representative,  or  person  holding  an  office  of  tnu 
onde^  the  United  SUtes,  shall  be  appointed  an  elector, « 
carried  in  its  whole  spirit  into  rigid  execution  in  order 
officers  of  the  general  government  from  bringing  their  offl 
to  inflaenoe  the  elections  of  President  and  Yio^-Presid 
United  States.    This  provision  of  the  Constitution,  it  h 
excludes  and  disqualifies  deputy-postmasters  from  the  ap] 
of  electors;  and  the  disqualification  relates  to  the  tin 
appointment,  and  that  a  resignation  of  the  office  of  dep 
i&Aster  after  his  appointment  as  elector  would  not  entit 
Tote  as  elector  under  the  Constitution. 

Should  a  case  occur  in  which  it  became  necessary  to  i 
and  determine  upon  the  qualification  of  electors  of  Presid 
Yice-President  of  the  United  States,  the  imi>ortant  questio 
be  presented,  What  tribunal  would,  under  the  Constitu 
competent  to  decide  ?  Whether  the  respective  colleges  of 
in  the  different  States  should  decide  upon  the  qualificationi 
own  members,  or  Congress  should  exercise  the  power,  Is  a 
which  the  committee  are  of  opinion  ought  to  be  settled  1 
manent  provision  upon  the  subject. 

The  oommittee  reported  no  bill  or  reBolution 
subject ;  bat  it  appended  to  the  usual  resolution  f  oi 
ing  the  votes  a  second  resolution,  exactly  i'^-"  "' 

fisiil  bAP.n  nAr\T^*'^'^   ' 
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inu  finally  carried  b;  a  vote  of  84  to  9.    la  the  cottne  <A 
this  debate  a  Bonator  asked  Mr.  Gmady  of  Tenneeaee,  vho 


PuwnoEKr. 

TlCH-ElOirDXHT. 

tlATSa. 

f 
1 

a 

6 

1 

i 

1 
1 

•3 

1 

tJ 

1 

i 

1 

y 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

_!_ 

J 

M&Ine  .... 

10 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

10 

_ 

_ 

New  Hampshire 

7 

7 

Tennont .    .     . 

7 

7 

HusacbiuetU  . 

14 

14 

Bhode  lalacd    . 

i 

4 

Connecticut  .     . 

8 

6 

New  York     .     . 

42 

48 

New  Jene;  .    . 

S 

B 

PemiiylTJUiia    . 

SO 

80 

Belawftre .    .    , 

3 

Marrtand.    .    . 

10 

10 

TirglnU  .    .    . 

2S 

2S 

North  Carolina . 

16 

IS 

South  Carolina . 

11 

11 

Georgia    .    .     . 

11 

11 

Alabama  .    .    . 

7 

7 

HiasUsippt    .    . 

« 

4 

I.Dulalaiia      .    . 

S 

6 

Arkansaa .    ,    . 

8 

ft 

Kentueky     .    . 

IS 

IS 

Tennessee     .    . 

IS 

15 

Missouri  .    .    , 

4 

4 

Ohio    .    .    .    . 

21 

21 

Indiana    .    .    . 

d 

8 

UlinoiB      .    ,    . 

8 

B 

Ulclilgan.'    .     . 

S 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

- 

- 

- 

Totals    .    . 

170 

73 

se 

14 

" 

147 

77 

47 

28 

bad  reported  the  reaolationa,  aa  obairman  of  the  joint 
•ommittee,  That  oonne  woold  have  been  pnnoed  if  the 


The  result  was  announced  in  the  al 
vided  for  by  the  joint  resolution,  cc 
declaration  that,  whether  the  votes 
oonnted  or  not  counted,  Martin  Van 
President,  and  that  no  person  had  a  m: 
Yioe-President ;  that  an  election  to  t 
been  effected;  that  Richard  M.  John 
and  Francis  Granger  of  New  York,  we 
on  the  lists  of  electoral  votes,  and  that  i 
Senate  to  choose  a  Vice-President  from 

On  returning  to  its  own  chamber,  the 
resolution  prescribing  the  manner  in  '^ 
should  be  made.  The  names  of  the  sei 
called  in  alphabetical  order,  and  they  v 
voce.  On  the  first  trial,  Richard  M.  John 
was  chosen  by  a  vote  of  88  to  16  for  ] 
This  was  the  only  occasion  in  our  polit 
the  choice  of  the  Vice-President  has  de^ 
Senate. 


THE  HABBISON  OAMPAIG^. 

No  other  political  oanvasB  that  has  erer  taken  place  in 
the  United  States  bears  even  a  near  resemblance  to  the 
^  log-cabm  "  and  <*  hard-cider  "  campaign  of  1840.  It  was 
marked  by  intense  and  extraordinary  enthusiasm  on  the 
part  of  young  men  for  a  candidate  who  was  close  upon 
seventy  years  of  age.  The  party  which  won  the  victory 
was  a  party  only  in  name,  for  its  only  bond  of  union  was  ' 
opposition  to  the  administration  of  the  day.  It  announced 
no  positive  principles,  it  had  no  definite  policy.  Yet  it 
triumphed  over  the  dosely-organized  party  which  had 
governed  the  country  since  the  beginning  of  the  century, 

—  unless  the  four  years'  term  of  the  second  Adams  is  to  be 
excepted,  —  strongly  intrenched  in  the  offices,  and  using 
the  public  patronage  without  scruple  to  perpetuate  its 
own  power. 

Mr.  Van  Buren's  administration  was  a  continuation  of 
Qeneral  Jackson's.  The  new  President  had  far  moie 
political  shrewdness  than  his  predecessor,  but  far  less  per- 
sonal force.  His  public  life  was  characterized  from  be- 
ginning to  end  hj  finesse.  He  contrived  to  be  on  neither 
side  of  many  of  the  most  important  questions  of  the  day, 

—  at  least  until  it  had  become  very  evident  which  view 
was  likely  to  be  the  more  popular.  But  when  he  cast  in 
his  fortunes  with  Jackson,  after  tibie  failure  of  the  caucus 
in  1824,  he  supported  his  chief  zealously  and  loyally,  and 
he  had  his  reward.  The  people  had,  however,  begun  to 
tire  of  Jackson  before  his  second  term  expired,  and  Van 
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...,w —  ueaiu  a  blow  at  the  administration  in  t 
of  its  existence.     Its  weakness  was  shown  by  : 
defeats  in  two  successiye  Congresses,  in  eac 
there  was  a  Demooratio  majority,  upon  the 
favorite  scheme  of  establishing  that  anomalous 
the  Independent  Treasury,  —  the  one  great  i 
Mr.  Van  Buren's  administration. 

Still,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  eithei 
Yan  Buren  was  abandoned  by  his  party,  or  tfa 
ministration  was    an  unpopular  one  among  I 
On  the  contrary,  a  very  large  majority  of  them  b 
him,  approved  his  measures,  and  desired  his  n 
They  were  in  favor  of  completing  the  work  whid 
had  begun,  by  divorcing  the  State  altogether  froi 
banking  corporations.  Mr.  Yan  Buren  was  then,  a 
end  of  his  life,  as  his  "Political  History"  shows,  s 
of  banks  as  well  as  of  the  2%e  Banky  the  "  monstei 
Jackson  crushed.    It  is  extremely  probable  thfl 
issue  in  the  canvass  of  1840  had  been  made  whc 
the  bank  question,  the  result  would  have  shown 
people  were  with  Yan  Buren.     The  Whigs  i 
shrewd  to  avow  friendliness  to  the  bank,  or  to  a 
They  took  advantaise  of  t.h«  ^^- 
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or  to  modify  in  any  respect  the  policy  of  the  general  gov- 
emment  on  the  subject  of  State  Rights.  In  short,  the 
Democrats  had  principles  and  a  policy,  right  or  wrong,  as 
people  may  think ;  the  Whigs  were  united  only  in  con- 
demning, and,  whatever  they  may  have  intended,  what- 
ever they  may  have  done  or  attempted  to  do  when  they 
were  in  power,  they  did  not  venture  to  declare  principles 
or  policy  beforehand. 

The  State  elections  in  1887  and  1888  resulted  unfavor- 
ably to  the  Democrats.  In  the  latter  year  the  most  of 
the  elections  of  members  of  the  twenty-sixth  Congress 
took  place ;  and  they  were  so  decidedly  adverse  to  the 
Democrats  that  only  by  extraordinary  exertions  in  the 
spring  elections  of  1889  did  they  succeed  in  saving  any 
majority  at  all.  So  close  was  the  contest  that,  when  the 
House  assembled  in  December,  1889,  there  were  119  Dem- 
ocrats, 118  Opposition,  and  five  members  from  New  Jersey 
whose  seats  were  contested.  The  certificates  were  held 
by  Whigs,  who  were  not  allowed  to  participate  in  the 
organization.  On  that  occasion  Mr.  Adams,  the  ex-Presi- 
dent, who  had  returned  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
prevented  anarchy  by  calling  the  members  to  order  and 
persuading  them  to  choose  a  temporary  chairman,  —  a 
position  which  was  assigned  to  Mr.  Adams  himself. 

Long  before  this,  the  plans  of  the  Whigs  had  been  form- 
ing; and,  two  days  after  the  assembling  of  Congress,  the 
National  Whig  convention  met  at  Harrisburg,  —  on  Doc. 
4,  1839.  The  leaders  were  resolved  on  union,  and  the 
only  question  was  as  to  the  candidate  who  would  com- 
mand the  largest  support.  Mr.  Gay  had  the  advantage 
of  a  very  long  public  service,  and  of  having  been  a  leader 
in  national  affairs  for  almost  thirty  years;  but  he  also 
labored  under  the  double  disadvantage  of  being  a  Free- 
mason, and  therefore  not  acceptable  to  the  faction  which 
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jess  in  the  public  service,  military  and  ci^ 
half  a  century,  and  was  well  known  through 
try.    Moreover,  he  had  made  a  gallant  run 
denoy  in  the  Northern  States  in  1886,  and 
neither  of  the  objections  urged  against  Mr.  ( 
evident  that  one  of  these  two  would  be  seU 
the  Whig  opposition.    Elach  had  his  stron 
but  not  only  they,  but  the  candidates  as  wel 
iouB  chiefly  that  the  Whig  party  should  carry 
Mr.  Clay's  earnest  and  laudable  ambition  to  b 
was  not  so  great  that  he  would  put  it  befon 
Moreover,  he  was  aware  of  the  objections  v 
Whigs  entertained  to  him ;  and,  when  the  an 
tions  of  1839  indicated  something  of  a  reacti( 
of  the  Democrats,  and  the  necessity  of  a  com] 
of  the  Opposition,  he  wrote,  in  a  letter  which 
at  the  Harrisburg  convention,  that,  ''if  th< 
tions  of  the  convention  shall  lead  them  to  tjb< 
another  as  the  candidate  of  the  Opposition,  far 
ing  any  discontent,  the  nomination  will  hav* 
wishes  and  receive  my  cordial  support.''    E 
begged  his  friends  to  ''discard  all  attachmei 
tiality  to  me,  and  be  guided  solely  by  the  moti 
cuing  our  countiy  from  the  dangers  which  n< 
pass  it."    Alreadv  ^^-^ —    ' 
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hmnony"  oonyention  of  PennsylTaiiia,  held  at  Harris* 
burg  on  the  4th  of  September,  probably  did  mnoh  to 
conoentrate  the  Whig  forces  on  Harrison;  for,  while  that 
oonyention  extolled  Gay  in  extravagant  phrases,  it  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  only  General  Harrison  could 
unite  theanti-Yan  Buren  party. 

Del^iates  appeared  at  the  Whig  oonyention  from 
twenty-two  States.  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee, 
and  Arkansas  were  not  represented.  On  the  second  day 
of  the  contention,  an  oiganization  was  effected  by  the 
choice  of  Goyemor  J.  Barbour  of  Virginia  as  president. 
After  a  long  debate,  a  plan  of  nomination  was  agreed 
upon.  As  this  scheme  was  very  peculiar,  and  is  now 
quite  obsolete,  the  order  of  the  oonyention  is  giyen  en- 
tire:— 

That  the  delegates  from  esch  State  be  requested  to  assemble  as  a 
delegation,  and  appohit  a  committee,  not  exceeding  tbreo  in  num- 
ber, to  receive  the  views  and  opinions  of  such  delegation,  and 
communicate  the  same  to  the  assembled  committees  of  aU  the 
ddegations,  to  be  by  them  respectively  reported  to  their  principals. 
And  that  thereupon  the  delegates  from  each  State  be  requested  to 
assemble  as  a  delegation,  and  ballot  for  candidates  for  the  offices 
of  President  and  Yice-President,  and,  having  done  so,  to  commit 
the  ballot  designating  the  votes  of  each  candidate,  and  by  whom 
given,  to  its  committee.  And  thereupon  aU  the  committees  shall 
assemble  and  compare  the  several  ballots,  and  report  the  result  of 
the  same  to  their  several  delegations,  together  with  such  facts  as 
may  bear  upon  the  nomination.  And  said  delegations  shall  forth- 
with reassemble  and  ballot  again  for  candidates  for  the  above 
offices,  and  again  commit  the  result  to  the  above  committees;  and 
if  it  shall  apx)ear  that  a  majority  of  the  ballots  are  for  any  one 
man  for  candidate  for  President,  said  committee  shall  report  the 
result  to  the  convention  for  its  consideration.  If  there  shall  be 
no  such  majority,  then  the  delegations  shall  repeat  the  balloting 
until  such  a  majority  shall  be  obtained,  and  then  report  the  same 
V>  the  convention  for  its  consideration.  That  the  vote  of  a  major- 
ity of  each  delegation  shall  be  reported  as  the  vote  of  that  Statei 


_   «**o  convention    until  accepted  1 
scheme  was  adopted  as  a  method  of  learning 
date  would  be  most  acceptable  to  the  States, 
was  made  the  next  day,  by  Mr.  CassiuB  M.  C 
tucky,  to  secure  a  reversal  of  the  decision ;  but 
tion  adhered  to  its  former  resolution  by  a  si 
The  action  of  the  committees  and  delegatioi 
part  of  the  official  record ;  but  it  is  known  tl 
first  informal  ballot,  in  which  the  wish  of  eac) 
was  expressed,  without  unifying  the  votes  of  t 
Mr.  Clay  had  a  small  plurality.    On  the  first 
States,  Mr.  Clay  had  108,  General  Harrison  04, 
eral  Winfield  Scott  57.    After  repeated  ballot 
on  Friday  evening,  the  third  day  of  the  conv 
report  was  made  by  the  committees  that  they  ha 
upon  a  candidate.    General  Harrison  had  148,  ] 
90,  and  General  Scott,  16.    On  the  next  day  a  r 
was  introduced  declaring  General  Harrison  the 
o^  the  convention,  and  it  was  supported  in  enl 
speeches  by  many  of  the  friends  of  Clay.  While  tl 
was  still  going  on,  the  committees  which  had  I 
sidering  the  question  of  Vice-President,  made 
that  John  Tyler  had  received  the  ti»^«-'— 
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principles  of  the  party  which  it  represented,  in  any  form. 
Even  in  the  many  speeches  made  during  the  four  days' 
session,  there  was  hardly  a  positive  assertion  of  a  principle 
made  by  any  delegate.  It  was  all  hatred  and  opposition 
to  Van  Buren  and  the  ^'Loco-Focos.'' 

The  nomination  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm  by 
the  Opposition.  Meeting  after  meeting  was  held  in  many 
States,  and  the  candidacy  of  the  <^  Old  Hero  of  Tippecanoe  ^ 
was  noisily  ratified.  Ilie  Whigs  prepared  to  shout  and 
sing  their  candidate  into  office.  In  February,  1840,  the 
Whig  Convention  of  Ohio  at  Columbus  was  made  the 
occasion  of-  a  great  **  demonstration,"  a  procession  with 
banners,  representations  of  log-cabins,  coon-skins,  pictures 
of  the  ^^  old  hero  "  drinking  a  mug  of  hard  cider,  and  other 
equally  logical  appeals  to  the  political  sound  sense  of  the 
voters  of  Ohio.  A  still  more  imposing  affair  was  the 
great  procession  in  Baltimore,*  on  the  4th  of  May,  in  con* 
nection  with  the  National  Convention  of  young  men, 
which  was  nicely  timed  to  occur  simultaneously  with  the 
Democratic  Convention  in  the  same  city.  An  excellent 
illustration  of  the  political  eloquence  of  the  time  is  afforded 
bv  the  ostentatious  failure  of  the  Baltimore  <^  Patriot ''  to 
express  the  emotions  which  this  great  procession  excited; 
but  the  editor  certainly  tried  to  do  his  subject  justice. 

Monday  was  a  proud  day  for  Baltimore,  for  Maryland,  for  the 
Union.  It  was  a  day  on  which  the  Young  Whigs  of  all  the  States 
were  to  meet  in  grand  convention.  Kever  before  was  seen  such  an 
assemblage  of  the  people,  In  whose  persons  are  concentrated  the 
sovereignty  of  the  government.  In  the  language  of  the  president 
of  the  day,  —  '^  Every  mountain  sent  ita  rilly  —  evebt  valley  its 
STREAM,  —  and,  Lol  THE  AVALANCHE  OP  THE  PEOPLE  IS 
KERB!" 

It  is  impossible  to  convey  the  slightest  idea  of  the  sublime  spec* 
';acle  presented  by  the  procession  as  it  moved  through  tlie  city. 
All  that  pen  could  write,  all  that  the  mouth  of  man  coma  speak, 


.^^..oivo  cries  of  the  people;  the  flauDtiiig  banners 
music ;  the  loud  roar,  at  intervals,  of  the  deep-mouth 
all  these  and  more,  much  more,  must  be  described, 
mind's  eye,  Tibrate  through  the  frame,  fill  the  heai 
reader  can  approach  to  any  conception  of  the  reality 
all  these  are  done,  if  they  were  possible,  he  has  still  bu 
meagre  Impression  of  the  scene  that  was  presented.   In 
in  no  time,  never  before  in  the  history  of  man,  was  t 
tacle  so  full  of  '*  natural  glory."  The  aged  veteran,  who 
years  forbade  his  joining  the  procession,  looked  on  ;  his 
went  to  swell  the  general  shout  that  penetrated  even 
vault  of  heaven  ;  his  hand  waved  above  his  head,  whila 
furrowed  cheek  ran  tears,  the  overflowing  of  a  heart  i 
bursting  with  joy  and  happiness*  and  gladness,  of  all  tl 
make  up  life's  best  pleasures,  and  these  crowded,  as  it 
one  moment.    The  father,  who  brought  his  children 
patriots  of  the  land  ;  the  mother  to  look  upon  her  son,  4 
patriot  crew ;  the  sister  to  behold  the  brother  give  v< 
youthful  and  extravagant  joy, — were  all  there,  and  all  wei 
up  the  spectacle.   Standing  on  an  eminence  commanding 
the  line  of  the  procession  in  the  whole  extent  of  Baltim< 
you  beheld  a  moving  mass  of  human  beings.   A  thousanc 
burnished  by  the  sun,  floating  in  the  breeze,  ten  thousi 
kerchiefs  waved  by  the  fair  daughters  of  the  city,  gave  se 
and  motion  to  the  very  air.   A  hundred  thousand  faces  w 
you,  —  age,  manhood,  youth,  and  beauty  filled  every  plac 
foothold  could  be  got,  or  any  portion  of  the  procession 
and  you  gazed  on  the  pageant  with  renewed  and  increasii 
and  words  failed  to  express  what  your  heart  felt  or  you: 
held.  Nothing  was  wantlujr.  ii/**^<- 
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Mnintry,  our  institntlons,  and  our  x>eople  as  a  "  land  beyond  the 
oceans  of  the  West/'  where  **  freedom  and  truth  are  worshipped/' 
by  a ''  people  mighty  in  their  youth." 

That  laod  is  like  an  eagle,  vliose  young  gase 

Feeds  on  the  noontide  beam ;  irhose  golden  plume 
Floats  moTelcBS  on  the  storm,  and  in  the  blase 

Of  sunshine  gleams  when  earth  is  wrapped  in  gloom* 

An  epitaph  of  glory  for  the  tomb 
Of  moidered  Europe,  may  thy  fame  be  made, 

Oreat  people  I  as  the  sand  shalt  thou  beoome  t 
Thy  growth  is  swift  as  mom,  when  night  must  fade; 
The  multitudinous  earth  shall  sleep  beneath  thy  shade. 

Thus  .much  we  may  say  in  reference  to  what  words  can  describe 
the  procession  to  be,  not  what  it  was;  for  the  reality  we  must  giya 
the  dry  details  of  the  programme  by  which  It  was  arranged.  We 
can  give  nothing  of  the  living  spectacle,  we  can  give  nothing  of  the 
Joy  and  gladness  which,  — 

Spread  through  the  multitudinous  streets  fSst  flying 
Upon  the  wings  of  hope~ 

from  house  to  house  replying 
With  loud  acclaini;  the  llrlng  shook  hearen's  oopot 
And  filled  the  earth  with  echoes  I 

We  can  give  nothing  of  these,  and  here  all  fall;  but  we  must 
essay  to  present  the  scene,  as  far  as  feeble  words  can  do  It. 

The  procession  does  really  seem  to  have  been  a  grand 
affair,  and  there  were  numerous  emblems  of  the  Whigs,  — 
log-cabins,  barrels  of  hard  cider,  brooms  to  sweep  the 
Augean  stables,  and  others  which  it  would  be  tedious  to 
enumerate.  The  poet  was  with  the  Whigs  that  year. 
Among  the  mottos  on  the  banners  was  this :  — 

Farewell,  dear  Van, 
You  're  not  our  man  ; 
To  guide  the  ship. 
We  '11  try  old  Tip. 

But  quite  enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  character 
of  the  canvass  on  the  side  of  the  Opposition,  and  we  turn 
to  the  course  of  the  Administration  and  its  friends.    The 


^c»xiv4  Liie  strength  of  the  party.     On  the  oth 
friends  were  by  no  means  disposed  to  submit  t 
Inasmuch  as  the  party  was  united  in  the  sup] 
Bnren  for  the  first  place,  there  was  a  cry  tibia 
no  need  of  a  convention.    The  people,  it  was  \ 
already  spontaneously  nominated  the  Presidei 
vice-presidency  is  safe  in  the  hands  of  a  1 
Senate,  which  had  already  once  elected  Colone 
A  list  was  made  of  ten  States  which  already  hai 
or  would  decline,  to  send  representatives  to  a  na 
vention.    By  some  of  them  Mr.  Van  Buren  had 
been  nominated  for  the  presidency  in  conjunc 
William  R.  King  of  Alabama  for  the  second  pL 
elsewhere  Mr.  Johnson  was  nominated  for  n 
James  K.  Polk  of  Tennessee  and  L.  W.  Tazewell  oi 
also  received  nominations  more  or  less  importan 
position.    But  once  more  New  Hampshire  issued 
a  national  convention,  to  be  held  at  Baltimore  oi 
of  May.  Delegates  from  twenty-one  States  respon< 
States  not  represented  were  Connecticut,  DelaTV 
ginia,  South  Carolina,  and  Illinois.   But  some  of  t 
were  represented  by  only  one  or  two  persons.    A 
setts  sent  but  one  delegate.    Governor  William  ( 
Tennessee  was  chosen  president  of  the  convent 
pending  the  preparation  of  Kno^  «*-''-  ^' 
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before  was  referred  to  as  an  *'  animal  show ; "  the  Whigs 
were  laughed  at  for  shotting  up  their  candidate  and  not 
allowing  him  the  use  of  pen  and  ink;  and  one  speaker 
said  that  he  had  tried  to  get  an  introduction  to  some  of 
the  log-cabin  men  in  the  procession  ^'for  the  purpose 
of  feeling  their  soft,  delicate  hands,''  but  "  as  soon  as  he 
had  done  so  he  was  pretty  careful  to  put  his  hand  on  his 
purse." 

On  the  second  day  of  the  convention  the  committee  on 
resolutions  reported  the  following  platform  of  principles : — 

1.  Beaolvedf  That  the  federal  goTernment  is  one  of  limited 
powers  derived  solely  from  the  Constitution,  and  the  grants  of 
power  shown  therein  ought  to  be  strictly  construed  by  all  the 
departments  and  agents  of  the  gOTemment,  and  tha€  it  Is  inexpe- 
dient and  dangerous  to  exercise  doubtful  constitutional  powers. 

2.  Besolved,  That  the  Constitution  does  not  confer  upon  the 
general  government  the  power  to  commence  and  carry  on  a  general 
system  of  internal  improvement. 

8.  Benolvedf  That  the  Constitution  does  not  confer  authority 
upon  the  federal  government,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  assume  the 
debts  of  the  several  States,  contracted  for  local  internal  improve- 
ments, or  other  State  purposes;  nor  would  such  assumption  be  just 
or  expedient. 

4.  Besolvedf  That  justice  and  sound  policy  forbid  the  federal 
government  to  foster  one  branch  of  Industry  to  the  detriment  of 
another,  or  to  cherish  the  interest  of  one  portion  to  the  Injury 
of  another  portion  of  our  common  country;  that  every  citizen  and 
every  section  of  the  country  has  a  right  to  demand  and  insist  upon 
an  equality  of  rights  and  privileges,  and  to  complete  and  ample 
protection  of  i>erson  and  property  from  domestic  violence  or 
foreign  aggression. 

6.  Besolvedf  That  it  is  the  duty  of  every  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment to  enforce  and  practise  the  most  rigid  economy  in  conducting 
our  public  affairs,  and  that  no  more  revenue  ought  to  be  raised 
tlian  is  required  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

6.  Besolvedy  That  Congress  has  no  x>ower  to  charter  a  United 
States  Bank;  that  we  believe  such  an  Institution  one  of  deadly 


oovciai  »9uiu:a,  auu  m&i  siicn  siaies  are  tue  sole  and  proper 
of  everything  appertaining  to  their  own  affairs  not  prohib 
the  Constitution;  that  all  efforts  of  the  Abolitionists  or 
made  to  induce  Congress  to  interfere  with  questions  of  ( 
or  to  take  incipient  steps  in  relation  thereto,  are  calculated 
to  the  most  alarming  and  dangerous  consequences,  and  1 
Boch  efforts  have  an  inevitable  tendency  to  diminish  the  ha; 
of  the  people,  and  endanger  the  stability  and  permanency 
Union,  and  ought  not  to  be  countenanced  by  any  friend 
];>olitical  institutions. 

8.  Beaolvedy  Tliat  the  separation  of  the  moneys  of  the  | 
ment  from  banking  institutions  is  indispensable  for  the  sa 
the  funds  of  the  goyemment  and  the  rights  of  the  people. 

0.  Besolved,  That  the  liberal  principles  embodied  by  Je 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  sanctioned  in  the  < 
tution,  which  makes  ours  the  land  of  liberty  and  the  asylimi 
oppressed  of  every  nation,  have  ever  been  cardinal  principles 
Democratic  faith;  and  every  attempt  to  abridge  the  plresent 
lege  of  becoming  citizens  and  the  owners  of  soil  among  us 
to  be  resisted  with  the  same  spirit  which  swept  the  Alien  am 
tion  laws  from  our  statute-book. 

A  committee,  which  had  been  appointed  on  the  pi 
ing  day,  to  consider  and  report  "  upon  the  subject  o 
nominations  of  President  and  Vice-President,''  nu 
report,  through  Mr.  C.  M.  Claj  of  Alabama,  in  the  i 
3f  two  resolutions,  to  each  of  which  a  preamble  wai 
Sxed.  The  first,  reciting  that  Mi*.  Van  Buren  had  i-ec^ 
Qumerous  nominations,  and  that  he  wan  thA  nnAni 
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several  gentlemen  had  been  put  in  nomination  for  the 
yice-preddency;  that  some  of  the  States  presenting  these 
candidates  were  not  represented  in  the  convention ;  and 
that  all  of  them,  by  their  discharge  of  public  trusts,  had 
shown  themselves  worthy  to  be  elected  to  the  office,  — 

Besolvedy  That  the  conyention  deem  it  expedient  at  the  present 
time  not  to  choose  between  the  individnals  in  nomination,  but  to 
leave  the  decision  to  their  Republican  fellow-citizens  in  the  several 
States,  trusting  that,  before  the  election  shall  take  place,  their 
opinions  shall  become  so  concentrated  as  to  secure  the  choice  of  a 
y  ice-President  by  the  electoral  colleges. 

The  first  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously,  without 
debate.  The  second  was  opposed,  and  debated  at  some 
length ;  but  when  it  appeared  that  the  differences  among 
the  delegates  were  really  irreconcilable,  opposition  ceased, 
and  the  second  resolution  was  also  unanimously  adopted. 
An  address  to  the  people  was  then  accepted,  on  the  re- 
port of  a  committee,  and  after  more  speech-making  the 
convention  came  to  an  end. 

There  was  another  convention,  small  in  numbers  and 
local  in  character,  which  made  a  third  nomination  for  the 
office  of  President.  Although  the  party  cast  but  few 
votes  in  1840,  it  is  mentioned  here  as  the  beginning  of 
great  things.  It  was  the  Abolition  party,  which  held  a 
convention  at  Warsaw,  Glcnesee  Countys  New  York,  at 
the  beginning  of  December,  1839,  and  nominated  James 
G.  Bimey  of  New  York  for  President,  and  Thomas  Earl 
of  Pennsylvania  for  Vice-President.  The  question  of 
slavery  had  been  very  much  discussed  in  Congress  and 
by  the  press  for  many  years,  but  the  issue  was  not  yet  a 
really  important  one  in  presidential  elections.  As  will 
be  seen  from  the  platform  of  the  Democrats,  that  party 
was  ready  to  take  its  stand  against  any  federal  interfer- 
>;nce  with  slavery;  but  the  Whigs  were  not,  as  long  as 


^         v&  »*v/       ViJLObU 


Harrison  was  shut  up  by  his  political  friends,  that 
appeared  on  the  stump  himself,  at  several  places 
and  spoke  at  length.    It  is  oommonly  supposed 
present  day,  and  sometimes  said,  that  no  candid, 
great  party  ever  advocated  his  own  election  to  tl 
denoyin  public  addresses;  but  General  Harrison 
in  September  and  October,  1840,  at  Urbana,  Daytc 
licothe,  Columbus,  and  other  places.    In  an  add 
Carthage,  on  August  20,  he  explicitly  asserted  th 
of  the  people  to  discuss  any  subject,  and  to  petiti( 
gress  for  the  redress  of  any  grieyance,  including 
slavery;  and  for  this  he  was  roundly  denounced 
Abolitionist.    The  Democrats  were  unable  to  unde 
and  still  more  unable  to  look  with  patience  up< 
shouting  campaign  of  the  Harrison  men.    They  a 
to  treat  the  party  and  its  candidate  with  oontem] 
they  were  really  very  angry  and  very  much  alarmec 
State  after  State  upon  whose  electoral  vote  the; 
counted  gave  the  Whigs  a  majority,  they  became 
desperate.    They  could  not  and  would  not  believ< 
was  going  to  happen,  and  predicted  that  ''the  1 
would  burst"  before  November.    That  was  a  time 
political  slang  was  more  current  than  it  was  ever 
or  has  been  since.    The  phrases,  ^  Crow,  Chapman,  < 
"The  ball  is  rnllinrr  /^*»  "  «^ —  -' 
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eanvass.   The  Whig  song  to  the  tone  of  ^^  The  Little  Pig's 
Tail"  has  become  historioali  with  its  choros:  — 

''For  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too — Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too; 
And  with  them  we'U  beat  little  Yan,  Van, 

Van  is  a  nsed  up  man; 
And  with  them  we'll  beat  little  Van." 

The  shouts  of  the  Whigs  over  their  saccess  in  Yermonti 
Kentucky,  Maine,  Ohio,  and  other  States  had  hardly  ceased 
ringing  when  the  presidential  election  began.  The  choice 
of  all  the  electors  was  not  then  made  on  one  day,  as  it  is 
n'ow,  but  in  each  State  at  a  time  fixed  by  the  legislature. 
It  was  required,  however,  to  be  made  within  thirty-four 
days  preceding  the  meeting  of  the  electors.  The  election 
began  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  on  the  dOth  of  October, 
and  ended  in  North  Carolina,  on  the  12th  of  November, 
so  far  as  popular  elections  were  concerned.  South  Caro- 
lina, whose  legislature  made  the  choice  of  the  electors  for 
that  State,  appointed  them  a  fortnight  later.  But  it  was 
evident  as  soon  as  the  returns  of  Pennsylvania  were  in, 
showing  a  large  gain  for  the  Whigs,  even  since  the  State 
election,  four  weeks  before,  that  Harrison  was  to  be  Presi- 
dent.   The  popular  vote  was  as  follows : — 


""uue  laiand   .         I       72,674  j 

J-C'nnectleut         5.278 

jjeiv  TorJc  . 3i,ooi 

ij"''- Jersey.    .          225,Slt 

J  ennsylMoj,  .         33,851 

V^T*"    • ^**.f«i 

«&ryl«n<I    . 6,007 

i^'^al*.    .         ; 831628 

£«rth  Carolina ^,60i 

o^S^""^'.  : : : : ;  "-fM 

iy^*»nia'    ;    ; 40.26] 

"iwUiipiri           28,471 

i?"««I«n»    . 18,518 

i^entncky    ,    _ 11,296 

wZ^  ■  ■ : : : ;  ■  -1  ^-^i 
^fr"  ■  •'  •  •  • : 

Jn;Ilana  .    .'    ." (  ]4S;i67  | 

H'/°'>'«    ...         M.302 

Michigan     ...;;■•■  1  ^,537  | 

ToUU.    , 


-?:^'^-^rinr„:^" 
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Maine  .... 
New  Hampahlre. 
Vermont  .  .  . 
IlaasachnselU 
IthodB  Island  .  . 
CoDDecilcut  .  . 
Kow  York  .  .  . 
Kew  Jersey  .  . 
PenntylTftnta ,  . 
Delanare  .  ,  . 
Maryland  .  ,  . 
Vl^nli.  .  .  . 
North  CBTolink  . 
Sontb  Carolina  . 
Qeor^a  .... 
Alabama    ,    .    . 

MlBSlBSlppl.      .      . 

Louisiana  .  .  . 
Eentacky  .  ,  , 
Tennessee  ,  .  , 
UlsBoorl  .  .  , 
Arkansas    ,    .    . 

Olilo 

Indiana .... 
Illinois  .... 
Uichlgaa    ... 

Totals     .    .    . 


eO    234      43      11 


THE  FIRST  "DABK  HORSE." 

Thb  canvass  for  the  election  of  1844  may  be  said 
began  before  Harrison  was  inaugurated  as  Presi 
the  4th  of  March,  1841.    The  Democrats,  disg 
well  as  angry  at  the  success  of  the  Whigs,  ascrib 
one  breath  to  fraud  and  in  the  next  to  the  moi 
madness  of  the  people,  were  resolved  to  bring  : 
Mr.  Van  Buren  again,  and  to  elect  him.    The  S] 
the  party  at  that  time  is  illustratecL  by  an  incident. 
Louis  paper  placed  Mr.  Van  Buren's  name  at  the  1 
its  columns  as  a  candidate  in  1844,  and  ^^  nailed  its 
to  the  mast,"  almost  as  soon  as  the  result  of  the  e 
of  1840  was  known.    Thereupon  Senator  Benton  ti 
letter  of   commendation  to  the  editor,  saying  th; 
Democratic  party  had  won  a  victory  twice  before 
its  only  two  national  defeats,  by  adopting  at  once  tl 
didate  in  whose  person  it  had  suffered  a  reverse. 
Benton,  it  is  true,  had  been  an  ardent  admirer  and  u 
ering  follower  of  Jackson,  and  had  transferred  his 
ance  in  all  its  fervor  to  Jackson's  political  heir;  1 
subsequent  events  indicated,  an  overwhelming  mi 
of  the  party  took  the  same  view  of  political  polic 
duty  during  the  next  three  years. 
The  Whigs  were  doome^l  fy^ «  «-^  '• 
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ftbonld  be  sabstitnted  for  the  sub-treasury  system, — a  finan- 
cial device  which  had  certainly  been  condemned  by  the 
popular  voice  in  the  then  recent  elections.  It  would  be 
profitless,  if  this  were  the  place  for  such  a  discussion, 
to  consider  whether  Mr.  Tyler  gave  the  Whigs  to  under- 
stand that  he  would  sign  some  bill  creating  a  bank,  or 
not.  What  is  certain  is  that  the  Whigs  thought  he 
gave  them  such  an  assurance;  but  when  a  bill  which 
they  supposed  to  have  been  drawn  in  accordance  with  his 
views  was  presented  to  him  for  approval  he  vetoed  it, 
and  the  Whig  majority  was  not  strong  enough  to  pass  it 
over  the  veto.  A  second  bill  was  prepared,  after  a  con- 
ference with  the  President,  submitted  to  him  after  it  was 
drafted  and  approved,  and  then  passed  without  the  altera- 
tion of  a  word.  The  President,  possibly  in  a  fit  of  very 
natural  anger  at  a  letter  written  by  John  M.  Botts,  a 
leading  Whig  member  from  Virginia,  which  was  pub- 
lished by  a  breach  of  confidence,  in  which  Mr.  Botts 
spoke  of  Mr.  Tyler's  "  turns  and  twists  "  with  contempt, 
vetoed  that  also. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  act  was  received  with 
uncontrollable  indignation  by  the  Whigs  throughout  the 
country.  All  the  members  of  the  cabinet  except  Mr. 
Webster,  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  retained  office  for 
reasons  which  were  approved  by  the  Whigs,  resigned.  A 
caucus  of  members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives adopted  an  address  in  which  they  announced 
that  all  political  alliance  between  them  and  John  Tyler 
was  at  an  end,  and  that  henceforth  ^^  those  who  brought 
the  President  into  power  can  no  longer,  in  any  manner  or 
degree,  be  justly  held  responsible  or  blamed  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  executive  branch  of  the  government."  It 
is  matter  of  history  that  Mr.  Tyler  continued  to  the  end 
»f  hfs  teim  to  be  what  his  early  acts  as  President  had  in 
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at  he  would  be.    It  may  be  eaid  that  be  wat 
whole  political  life  had  indicated  that  he  would 
only  inconsistency  of  which  he  waa  guUty  was 
ng,  honestly  no  doubt,  that  he  waa  "a  firm  and 
rhig,"  when  he  was  opposed  to  a  banic,  opposed 
ctive  tariff,  opposed  to  the  distribution  of  the 
)f  the  public  lands,  opposed  to  internal  improve- 
d  devoted  to  the  principle  of  "strict  oonstnio- 
le  Constitution.     The  Whigs  had  not,  to  be  sure, 
»rofessed  different  priuciples  from  his  in  reao- 
optcd  by  a  national  convention ;  but  they  were 
nimoua,  or  substantially  bo,  in  holding  all  the 
1  which  be  diasauted. 

er  part  an  ambition  to  be  re-elected,  not  by  the 
t  by  the  Democrats,  had  in  determining  Mr. 
irse,  he  did  not  gain  new  political  fi-iends  when 
ones.     The  Deroocrata  were  glad  enough  that 
)f  victory  were  snatched  away  from  the  Whiga ; 
1  they  took  advant.^e  of  the  opportunity  which 
ew  in  their  way,  they  made  no  pretence  of  tak. 
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Benton  men  of  Missouri,  as  well  as  by  partisans  in  his  own 
State  of  Kentucky.  He  had  no  such  scruples  as  restrained 
Mr.  Calhoun,  and  made  a^ur  through  tiie  North,  as  far 
as  Boston,  in  the  course  of  which,  if  he  was  not  belied,  he 
assured  the  people  that  nothing  could  prevent  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Clay  in  1844  but  his  own  candidacy.  His 
belief  in  himself  is  shown  by  a  letter  written  early  in 
January,  1844,  wherein  he  said  that  he  had  worn  a  certain 
"red  vest"  "when  called  upon  to  respond  to  my  thira 
unanimous  nomination  for  the  presidency  by  the  annual 
convention  of  my  native  State."  His  friends  always 
spoke  of  him  as  "  the  old  hero "  and  "  old  Tecumseh." 
His  willingness  to  be  before  the  people  was  further  ex- 
emplified in  a  letter,  written  in  answer  to  an  inquiry,  in 
which  he  said  plamly  that  he  would  accept  the  second 
place  on  the  ticket  if  he  did  not  get  the  first.  The  claims 
of  Greneral  Lewis  Cass  were  also  urged  by  some  of  those 
who  did  not  think  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Van  Buren 
advisable.  Finally,  in  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  James  Buchanan 
was  brought  forward  as  a  "favorite  son." 

In  point  of  fact,  while  a  most  decided  preference  was 
shown  for  Mr.  Van  Buren  before  any  and  all  others,  those 
who  opposed  him  were  bitter  and  violent.  They  declared 
that  he  could  not  be  elected,  and  that  it  would  be  suicide  for 
the  party  to  nominate  him.  When  the  question  of  a  con- 
vention was  under  discussion.  South  Carolina  refused  to 
send  delegates,  and  a  hot  debate  arose  over  the  two  ques- 
tions, whether  delegates  should  be  chosen  by  districts  or  by 
general  ticket,  and  whether  Virginia  (which  was  for  Van 
Buren)  should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  convention  with  her 
delegation  numbering  five  times  the  votes  she  would  be 
allowed  to  cast. 

Such  was  the  situation  late  in  1848.  The  Democrats 
seemed  to  be,  and  were,  in  hopeless  discord ;  and  the  Whigs 
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pon  an  easy  victory,  for  they  were  absolutely 
inpporting  Mr,  Clay,  while  the  alleged  treachery 
!er  bad  given  tbem  what  was  better,  political 
lie  next  succeeding  events  seemed  to  work  In 
r,  for  they  were  as  confident  of  theii'  ability  to 
'an  Buren  as  were  that  gentleman^  enemies  in 
rty  tbat  tbey  would  beat  bim.  Mr.  Buchanan 
■ithdrcw  his  name  in  December,  1843;  and  in 
ng  month  Mr.  Calhoun  published  a  letter  which 
taken  as  a  withdrawal,  but  which  was  afterward* 

only  a  refusal  to  allow  bis  name  to  go  before 
ation.     His  friends  were  thus  left  free  to  give 

independent  suppoil  if  they  would.  Mean- 
e  after  State  convention  instructed  its  delegates 
■  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  bis  nomination  seemed  to 
Ae.  A  clear  majority  o£  all  the  delegates  could 
d  for  bitn  beyond  a  question,  and  it  was  not 
lat  he  would  receive  the  necessary  two  thirds. 

situation  was  changed  as  if  by  magic.  The 
r  the  anneiatioD  of  Texas  loomed  up  suddenly. 
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reconquer  Texas,  and  had  not  acknowledged  the  inde-* 
pendence  of  the  republic.  To  annex  it,  therefore,  was  to 
assume  the  obligation  of  a  war  with  Mexico,  or  to  over- 
awe  her  weakness  by  our  own  strength. 

The  sentiment  of  the  South  was  very  strong  in  fayor  of 
^^mmediate  re-annexation,"  for  obvious  reasons,  chief 
among  them  being  the  additional  strength  whiob  would 
thereby  be  acquired  for  the  slavery  interest.  The  question 
suddenly  became  a  political  issue  of  the  first  magnitude. 
Mr.  Tyler  sent  the  treaty  to  the  Senate  on  the  22d  of 
April,  1844,  but  the  fact  that  such  a  treaty  was  under  con- 
sideration was  made  public  some  weeks  earlier.  At  the 
b^inning  of  May,  letters  were  published  from  Henry  Clay 
and  Martin  Van  Buren,  in  which  these  two  gentlemen, 
almost  universally  regarded  as  the  two  prospective  riv&ls 
for  the  presidency,  answered  inquiries  as  to  their  views  on 
the  Texas  question,  at  length.  Singularly  enough  their 
views  were  similar  in  this :  that  they  both  foresaw  that 
annexation  meant  war  with  Mexico ;  that  they  regarded 
annexation  without  the  consent  of  Mexico  as  dishonorable ; 
and  that,  consequently,  both  were  opposed  to  the  pending 
measure.  Mr.  Clay  went  further,  and  expressed  grave 
doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  annexation  at  all,  for  reasons 
partly  financial  (Texas  having  a  debt  which  must  be  as- 
sumed) and  partly  political  (the  strong  opposition  that  ex- 
isted throughout  New  England,  and  the  North  generally). 
Mr.  Van  Buren's  letter,  perhaps  the  most  courageous  act 
of  a  public  life  which  was  not  characterized  by  great  cour- 
age, and  therefore  one  of  the  most  creditable,  cost  him 
the  nomination.  It  was  dated  April  20, 1844,  and  made 
public  a  week  later;  and  the  convention  met  at  Baltimore 
on  May  27.  The  time  was  short,  but  it  was  long  enough 
to  defeat  him.  The  editor  of  the  Richmond  ^^  Enquirer," 
who  had  been  as  firm  and  steadfast  a  Van  Buren  man  as 


States  resigned  rather  than  obey  the  instructiom 
given  them  to  vote  for  Van  Buren.  Others  decla 
although  so  iostracted,  they  knew  that  the  wishet 
constituents  would  be  modified  by  the  disclosur 
Van  Buren'fi  opinions,  and  that  they  should  support 
candidate. 

The  story  of  the  conyention  is  interesting  enouj 
told  at  length,  but  its  leading  incidents  are  all  tha 
narrated  here.    Every  State  except  South  Carol 
represented.    The  number  of  delegates  in  attenda 
825,  but  they  cast  only  266  votes.    Virgmia  sent 
to  cast  17  votes;  Kentucky,  entitled  to  12  vot 
represented  by  29  delegates;   and  there  were  i 
three  other  cases  of  over-representation.    As  soc 
temporary  president  and  secretary  had  taken  their 
a  motion  was  made  that  the  rules  of  the  convem 
1882  be  adopted  for  the  government  of  this  conv 
This  meant  the  two-thirds  rule,  and  nothing  else, 
motion  was  opposed,  as  being  premature,  and  laid 
but  Mr.  Saunders  of  North  Carolina,  who  was  the 
of  the  motion,  brought  it  up  after  every  fresh  step 
organization,  and  at  last  secured  its  consideration, 
very  warmly  debated,  the  Van  Buren  men  mostly  op 
the  rule,  while  all  the  opponents  of  that  gentlema 
in  favor  of  ^t      a*  i*.-^  -^ 
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mnjority,  of  68  from  Korthem  and  90  from  Southern 
States.  Id  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  the  "ballot- 
ing," as  it  was  called,  —  though  the  voting  was  viva  voce, 
—was  b^pin.  Of  the  266  votes  Mr.  Van  Btiren  had  146, 
and  all  others  120,  showing  a  clear  majority  of  26  for 
him;  fant  178  —  two  thirds  of  all  —  were  necessary  to  a 
choice.  Had  all  the  delegates  voted  ss  they  were  iiw 
etmctcd,  Mr.  Van  Bnren  would  have  lacked  less  than  ten 
votes  of  a  nomination  on  the  first  bsUot.  As  it  wss,  he 
wss  defeated  by  the  uncompromiwig  opposition  of  &6 
Southern  minority.  He  received  bnt  12  of  the  106  votes 
to  which  the  Sonthem  States  were  entitled,  vbile  the 
Korth  gave  him  184  votes  ont  of  its  total  of  161.  Seven 
trisls  took  place,  one  after  the  other,  resulting  as  fol- 
lows:— 


nt. 

2d. 

Bd. 

^Ul. 

oth. 

«h. 

7tli. 

M.  Tan  Buren,  N.  T 
L.  Cass,  Mich.      .    . 
R.  M.  JobnsoD,  E^.  . 
J.  Buchanan,  Pa. .    . 
L.  Woodbury,  N.  H. 
Com.  Stewart,  Pa.     . 
J.  C.  Callioun,  S.  C. . 

Hi 
4 
2 
1 

0 

m 

04 

33 

1 

1 
1 

121 

02 

3d 
11 

3 

105 

n 

103 
107 

20 
2Q 

101 

lis 

23 
25 

90 
123 
21 

22 

At  this  point  an  Ohio  delegate  moved  a  resolution  that 
Martin  Van  Buren,  having  received  a  majority  of  votes  on 
the  first  ballot,  be  declared  the  candidate.  It  was  ruled 
that  this  would  require  a  two-thirds  vote,  as  rescinding  an 
order  of  the  convention.  An  angry  and  confused  debate 
took  place  over  the  point  of  parliamentary  law,  but  an 
appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  chair  was  withdrawn,  and 
the  eighth  vote  was  taken.  It  resulted :  For  Van  Buren, 
104 ;  for  Cass,  114 ;  for  James  K.  Polk,  44.  These  latter 
were  all  the  votes  &f  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Kew 
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re,  7  from  Maasachueette,  aud  7  scattering  Totea. 
1  ballot  was  taken  amid  a  scene  which  has  been 

many  times  sioce  that  day  in  national  conven- 
t  was  a  "  stampede."  Delegation  after  delegation 
its  vote,  and,  when  the  result  was  announced, 
.  Polk  of  Tennoasee  had  every  vote,  and  was 
d.  A  scene  of  wild  confusion  ensned.  A  de- 
as  sent  by  telegraph  to  Washington,—  the  firat 

in  the  conntry  had  not  long  before  been  opened 
the  two  cities,  —  and  a  congratulatory  reply  was 
irorn  the  Democratic  members  of  Congress  twenty 
ifter  the  nomination, 

afternoon  seseion  the  convention  voted  for  a 
)  for  Vice-President,  and  Silas  Wright,  then  a 
Tom  Kew  York,  was  nominated,  almost  unani- 
by  256  votes.  Eight  members  of  the  Geor^a 
n  alone  did  not  vote  for  him,  but  supported  Levi 
7  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Wright  declined  the 
)n  peremptorily ;  and,  although  requested  to  re- 
and  waited  upon  by  a  committee  of  the  convention 
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the  second  yote  Greorge  M.  Dallas  had  220  votes ;  Gov- 
ernor Fairfield,  80 ;  Mr.  Woodbury,  6 ;  and  Mr.  Dallas  was 
nominated.  At  the  beginning  of  the  morning  session  the 
following  resolutions,  the  platform  of  the  party,  had  been 
reported  and  adopted.  In  most  of  our  political  text-books 
the  platform  appears  in  a  mutilated  form,  and  does  not 
contain  the  sarcastic  allusion  to  the  canvass  of  1840 :  — 

Besqlvedf  That  the  American  Democracy  place  their  trust,  not 
in  factitious  symbols,  not  In  displays  and  appeals  Insulting  to  the 
judgment  and  subversive  of  the  intellect  of  the  people,  but  in  a 
clear  reliance  upon  the  intelligence,  patriotism,  and  the  discrimi- 
nating justice  of  the  American  people. 

Besolved,  That  we  regard  this  as  a  distinctive  feature  of  our 
political  creed,  which  we  are  proud  to  maintain  before  the  world, 
as  the  great  moral  element  in  a  form  of  government  springing  from 
and  upheld  by  the  popular  will;  and  we  contrast  it  with  the  creed 
and  practice  of  Federalism,  under  whatever  name  or  form,  which 
seeks  to  palsy  the  will  of  the  constituent,  and  which  conceives  no 
imposture  too  monstrous  for  the  popular  credulity. 

Beaolved,  Therefore,  tliat,  entertaining  these  views,  the  Demo- 
cratic party  of  this  Union,  through  the  delegates  assembled  In 
general  convention  of  the  States,  coming  together  in  a  spirit  of 
concord,  of  devotion  to  the  doctrines  and  faith  of  a  free  represen- 
tative government,  and  appealing  to  their  fellow-citizens  for  the 
rectitude  of  their  intentions,  renew  and  reassert  before  the  American 
people  the  declaration  of  principles  avowed  by  tkem  on  a  former 
occasion,  when,  in  general  convention,  they  presented  their  candi- 
dates for  the  popular  suffrage. 

[Here  follow  all  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  convention 
of  1840,  see  p.  188.] 

Besolvedf  That  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  ought  to  be 
sacredly  applied  to  the  national  objects  specified  in  the  Constitu- 
tion; and  that  we  are  opposed  to  the  laws  lately  adopted,  and  to 
any  law,  for  the  distribution  of  such  proceeds  among  the  States,  as 
alike  inexpedient  in  policy  and  repugnant  to  the  Constitution. 

Besolvedf  That  we  are  decidedly  opposed  to  taking  from  the 
President  the  qualified  veto  power  by  which  he  is  enabled,  undei* 


..  . M.^  «.iiu  uiiquesiionaDie;  that  no  portion  of  the  sac 

be  ceded  to  England  or  any  other  power;  and  tliat  tht 
tion  of  Oregon  and  the  re-annexation  of  Texas  at 
practicable  period  are  great  American  measures,  whic 
yention  recommendB  to  the  cordial  support  of  the  D< 
the  Union. 

After  a  formal  resolntion  naming  Polk  and 
the  party  candidateSi  the  platform  concludes 
following  resolution:  — 

Be$olved,  That  this  convention  hold  In  the  highest 
and  regard  their  illustrious  fellow-citizen,  Martin  Yan 
New  York;  that  we  cherish  the  most  grateful  and  abidii 
the  ability,  integrity,  and  firmness  with  which  he  disci 
duties  of  the  high  office  of  President  of  the  United  S 
especially  of  the  inflexible  fidelity  with  which  he  main 
true  doctrines  of  the  Constitution  and  the  measures  of  t 
cratic  party  during  his  trying  and  nobly  arduous  admii 
that  in  the  memorable  struggle  of  1840  he  fell  a  martyr  to 
principles  of  which  he  was  the  worthy  representative,  and 
him  as  such;  and  that  we  hereby  tender  to  him,  in 
retirement,  the  assurance  of  the  deeply  seated  confidence, 
and  respect  of  the  American  Democracy. 

In  order  to  present  the  events  of  the  openin 

Democratic  canvass  without  a  break,  chronologic 
has  been  soinAtirl^o*  <^;o^^*-«-.j-j     *^ 
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Vioe-Pi'egideDt.  This  action  was  to  have  a  most  impor- 
tant effect  upon  the  ensuing  canvass,  unworthy  of  notice 
as  the  convention  seemed.  Only  one  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  delegates  were  present,  from  twelve  States.  It 
adopted  the  following  portentously  long  platform:  — 

Betolved,  That  buman  brotherhood  is  a  cardinal  principle  of 
true  democracy,  as  well  as  of  pure  Christianity,  which  spams  all 
inconsistent  limitations;  and  neither  the  political  party  which 
repudiates  it,  nor  the  political  system  which  is  not  based  upon  it, 
can  be  truly  democratic  or  permanent. 

Beaolved^  That  the  Liberty  Party,  placing  itself  ui)on  this  broad 
principle,  will  demand  the  absolate  and  unqualified  divorce  of  the 
general  government  from  slavery,  and  also  the  restoration  of  equal- 
ity of  rights  among  men,  in  every  State  where  the  party  exists  or 
may  exist. 

Beaolvedf  That  the  Liberty  Party  has  not  been  organized  for  any 
temporary  purpose  by  interested  politicians,  but  has  arisen  from 
among  the  people  in  consequence  of  a  conviction,  hourly  gaining 
ground,  that  no  other  party  in  the  country  represents  the  true 
principles  of  American  liberty,  or  the  true  spirit  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

Besohedf  That  the  Liberty  Party  has  not  been  organized  merely 
for  the  overthrow  of  slavery.  Its  first  decided  effort  must  indeed  be 
directed  against  slavcholding  as  the  grossest  and  most  revolting 
manifestation  of  de8x>oti8m,  but  it  will  also  carry  out  the  principle 
of  equal  rights  into  all  its  practical  consequences  and  applications, 
and  support  every  just  measure  conducive  to  individual  and  social 
freedom. 

Besolved,  That  the  Liberty  Party  is  not  a  sectional  party,  but  a 
national  party;  was  not  originated  in  a  desire  to  accomplish  a  single 
object,  but  in  a  comprehensive  regard  to  the  great  interests  of  the 
whole  country;  is  not  a  new  party  nor  a  third  party,  but  is  the 
party  of  1T76,  reviving  the  principles  of  that  memorable  era,  and 
striving  to  carry  them  into  practical  application. 

Besolved,  That  it  was  understood  in  the  times  of  the  Declara- 
tion and  the  Constitution  that  the  existence  of  slavery  in  some  of 
the  States  was  in  derogation  of  the  principles  of  American  liberty, 
and  a  deep  stain  upon  the  character  of  the  country  and  the  implied 
faith  of  the  States;  and  the  nation  was  pledged  that  slavery  should 
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vnded  beyond  iti  tlien  eilstlog  limits,  but  should  ba 
fid  yet  at  no  distant  day,  wholly  abolished  by  Stata 

J  That  the  faith  of  the  States  and  the  nation  thos 
I  most  nobly  redeemed  by  the  Tolnntary  abolition  of 
Kveral  of  the  States,  and  by  the  adoption  of  the  ordi- 
j7  for  the  government  of  the  Territory  northwest  of  the 
llhen  the  only  Territo:?  In  the  United  Stales,  and  con- 
Te  only  Territory  snbjeci  In  tiiis  respect  to  the  control  of 
I  which  ordinance  slavery  was  forever  excluded  from 
Boos  which  DOW  compose  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Kliigan,  and  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin,  and  an  Iwa^ 
J  up  any  other  than  free  men  was  impressed  on  tha 

J  That  the  faith  of  the  States  and  nation  thus  pledged 
lamef  ully  violated  by  the  omission  on  the  part  of  manf 
J  take  any  measures  wbitever  for  the  abolition  of 
Hinlheirreapetlive  limits;  by  the  continuance  of  slavery 
flct  of  Columbia,  and  in  the  Territories  of  Louisiana 
i  by  tlie  legislation  of  Congress;  by  the  protection 
{national  legislation  and  negotiation  to  slaveholding  In 
lessels,  on  the  high  seas,  employed  hi  the  coastwise 
T  and  by  tlie  extension  of  slavery  tar  beyond  Its  original 
s  of  Congress  admitting  now  slave  Slatcg  Into  tha 
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Florida,  or  on  the  high  seas,  are  nnooDstitutiona],  and  all  Mem^ 
to  hold  men  as  property  within  the  limits  of  exdnsWe  national 
Jurisdiction  ought  to  be  prohibited  by  law. 

Beaolvedf  That  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  confers  extraordinary  political  powers  on  the  owners 
of  slaves,  and  thereby  constituting  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou« 
sand  slaveholders  in  the  slave  States  a  privileged  aristocracy;  and 
the  provision  for  the  reclamation  of  fugitive  slaves  from  service, 
are  anti-republican  In  their  character,  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of 
the  people,  and  ought  to  be  abrogated. 

JResohed,  That  the  practical  operation  of  the  second  of  these 
provisions  is  seen  in  the  enactment  of  the  Act  of  Congress  respect- 
ing persons  escaping  from  their  masters,  which  act,  if  the  construc- 
tion given  to  it  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the 
case  of  Prigg  v.  Pennsylvania  be  correct,  nullifies  the  habeas  corpus 
acts  of  all  the  States,  takes  away  the  whole  legal  security  of  peN 
sonal  freedom,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  immediately  repealed. 

Beached,  That  the  peculiar  patronage  and  support  hitherto  ex- 
tended to  slavery  and  slaveholding  by  the  general  government 
ought  to  be  immediately  withdrawn,  and  the  example  and  influence 
of  national  authority  ought  to  be  arrayed  on  the  side  of  liberty  and 
free  labor. 

Beaolved,  That  the  practice  of  the  general  government,  which 
prevails  in  the  slave  States,  of  employing  slaves  upon  the  public 
works,  instead  of  free  laborers,  and  paying  aristocratic  masters, 
with  a  view  to  secure  or  reward  political  services,  Is  utterly  inde- 
fensible and  ought  to  be  abandoned. 

Besolvedf  That  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  and  tlit 
right  of  petition  and  the  right  of  trial  by  Jury,  are  sacred  and  in- 
violable; and  that  all  rules,  regulations,  and  laws  in  derogation  of 
either  are  oppressive,  unconstitutional,  and  not  to  be  endured  by  free 
people. 

Besolvedf  That  we  regard  voting,  in  an  eminent  degree,  as  a  moral 
and  religious  duty,  which,  when  exercised,  should  be  by  voting  for 
those  who  will  do  all  in  their  power  for  immediate  emancipation. 

Besolvedf  That  this  convention  recommend  to  the  friends  of  lib- 
erty in  all  those  free  States  where  any  inequality  of  rights  and  privi- 
leges exists  on  account  of  color,  to  employ  their  utmost  eneigies  to 
remove  all  such  remnants  and  effects  of  the  slave  system. 

Wliereas,  The  Constitution  of  these  United  States  is  a  series  of 
agreements,  covenants,  or  contracts  between  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  each  with  all  and  all  with  each;  and 
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It  Is  n  principle  of  unlTersal  morality,  that  tbe  moral 
:;reator  are  paiuinount  to  all  liuman  laws;  or,  in  tlie 
an  ApoBtie,  tLat  '*  we  ouglit  to  obey  God  latber  than 

Tiie  principle  ol  common  law,  that  any  contract, 
agreement  to  ilo  an  act  derogatory  lo  natural  rlgbts  ia 

annulled  by  its  Inherent  Immorality,  haa  been  recog- 

1  of  tbe  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 

n  a  recent  case  expressly  holds  that  any  "  contract  that 

icb  a  basis  Is  void;"  and 

The  third  clause  ot  tbe  second  section  of  the  fonrUi 
Constitution  of  the  United  Slates,  when  conBtmod  M 
tbe  surrender  of  a  fugitive  slave,  does  "  rest  upon  such 

bat  it  is  a.  contract  to  rob  a  man  ot  a  natural  right, 
natural  right  to  his  owq  liberty,   and  Is,  therefore, 

id;  therefore, 

Lnd  the  world,  tiiat,  as  abolitionists,  considering  that 
of  our  cause  lies  in  its  rigUteoasness,  and  our  hope  lor 
iformity  to  the  laws  of  God  and  our  respect  for  the 
1,  wo  owe  it  to  the  SoTerelgii  Ri;ler  of  the  universe,  aa 
r  nlleglance  to  hira,  in  all  our  civil  relations  and  ofBces, 
rivate  citizens  or  as  public  functionaries  sworn  to  sup- 
istiwtion  of  llie  United  States,  lo  regard  and  to  treat 
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The  Whigs,  as  has  been  said  already,  were  enthusiastio 
and  completely  united  in  the  support  of  Mr.  Clay.  No 
other  candidate  was  mentioned  or  thought  of  in  connec- 
tion with  the  nomination.  The  conyention  was  held  in 
Baltimore  on  the  1st  of  May,  1844.  Every  State  in  the 
Union  was  fully  represented*  The  whole  business  which 
occasioned  the  meeting  was  completed  in  a  single  sitting. 
Mr.  Clay  was  nominated  by  acclamation,  unanimously. 
Three  ballots  were  taken  for  a  candidate  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent. On  the  first,  Theodore  Frelinghuysen  of  New  Jer- 
sey had  101 :  John  Davis  of  Massachusetts,  88 ;  Millard 
Fillmore  of  New  York,  58,  and  John  Sergeant  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 88.  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  gained  on  every  ballot, 
and  on  the  fourth  received  155,  against  116  for  Fillmore 
and  Davis  combined.  After  numerous  speeches  had  been 
made,  in  which  the  candidates  were  most  highly  com- 
mended, and  the  triumph  of  the  party  was  confidently 
predicted,  Mr.  Beverdy  Johnson  of  Maryland  moved  the 
following  series  of  resolutions,  which  were  adopted :  — 

Beaohedf  That,  in  presenting  to  the  country  the  names  of  Henry 
Clay  for  President,  and  of  Theodore  Frelinghuysen  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  this  conyention  is  actuated  hy  the  con- 
viction that  all  the  great  principles  of  the  Whig  party — principles 
inseparable  from  the  public  honor  and  prosperity — will  be  main- 
tained and  advanced  by  these  candidates. 

Besolvedf  That  these  principles  may  be  summed  as  comprising : 
A  well-r^:alated  currency;  a  tarifP  for  reyenae  to  defray  the  neces- 
sary expenses  of  the  government,  and  discriminating  with  special 
reference  to  the  protection  of  the  domestic  labor  of  the  country; 
the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sales  of  the  public  lands; 
a  single  term  for  the  presidency;  a  reform  of  ezecutiye  usurpations ; 
and  generally  such  an  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  country 
as  shall  impart  to  every  branch  of  the  public  service  the  greatest 
practical  eflOiciency,  controlled  by  a  well-regulated  and  wise  econ- 
omy. 

Besdvedf  That  the  name  of  Henry  Clay  needs  no  eulogy*  The 
history  of  the  country  since  his  first  appearance  in  public  life  is  his 


^vho,  With  Was^ll"'"  principles  as  well  as  the  n 

**'I'**»U»«  th«t  iS'Jf^  "^^  Waditogton  in  e. 

•"h^qaenuy  „  .  USlt'^^.t'  ^^''  ^'«^  '«'  «^< 
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Intion  of  theZ;!  •  °^®  resolution.    Th. 

Although  mTt^S  J  ?' ^"^"^^^  °^ «»« ^ 

-Chief,,  x^r^t  rrn  'L'f  ^ 

on  the  same  day  L.  1  *^«"^«°«on.  also  in 
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the  difference  that  there  were  shonting  and  enthusiasm  on 
both  sides.  Mr.  Clay  was  undoubtedly  the  most  popular 
man  in  the  United  States  at  the  time,  but  personal  popu- 
larity did  not  decide  the  issue.  The  Democrats  were 
very  much  in  earnest,  both  about  the  election  and  about 
Texas.  Mr.  Polk  was  a  comparatively  unknown  man, 
although  he  had  served  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  He  therefore  excited  no  antagonisms. 
He  was  particularly  acceptable  to  the  South,  and  the 
Northern  Democrats  had  nothing  against  him.  It  was 
believed  and  asserted  that  the  movement  in  his  favor 
in  the  convention  had  not  been  as  spontaneous  as  its  man* 
agers  wished  people  to  suppose,  but  that  the  matter  had 
been  carefully  canvassed  beforehand,  and  that  the  plan, 
as  carried  out,  was  laid  some  time  before  at  Nashville. 
While,  therefore,  the  Whigs  carried  on  an  enthusiastic 
canvass,  there  were  not  wanting  signs  that  a  majority  of 
the  people  were  still  Democratic,  and  that  the  reverse  of 
1840  was  really  but  a  brief  and  half-thoughtless  revulsion 
against  certain  abuses  which  had  crept  in,  which  the  peo* 
pie  did  not  like  at  the  time,  but  to  which  they  have  since 
reconciled  thenuselves  most  bravely.  The  early  elections 
gave  indications  here  and  there  of  a  slight  Whig  gain 
from  the  result  in  1842,  when  the  Democrats  had  been 
again  successful  in  carrying  a  majority  of  Congress ;  but 
these  were  partially  offset  by  Democratic  gains,  and  were 
nowhere  great  enough  to  give  the  Whigs  good  ground  for 
hope  of  success  in  November.  Yet  they  continued  to 
hope  and  to  fight  to  the  last. 

The  number  of  States  voting  was  twenty-six,  as  before ; 
but  owing  to  the  new  apportioimient,  by  which  the  num- 
ber of  representatives  was  cut  down  from  242  to  228,  the 
auinber  of  electors  was  reduced  to  276.  The  popular 
vote  and  the  electoral  vote  are  included  in  the  same  table. 


STATES. 
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Haine     .    .    . 

New  Hampshire 

Tennont     . 

MMsechtiaetts 

Bhode  Island , 

Connecticut 

New  York  . 

New  Jeraey. 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Haryland 

YirginU. 

North  Carolina 

Sonth  Carolina* 

Geoigla  . 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Eentocky 

Tennessee 

Missouri. 

Arkansaa 

Ohio  .    . 

Michigan 

Indiana  • 

Illinois    • 


46,710 
27,100 
18,041 
62,840 

4,807 

20,841 

287,688 

87,406 

107,686 

6,000 
82,070 
40,670 
80,287 

44477 
87,740 
26,120 
18,782 
61,068 
60,017 
41,800 
0,640 
140,117 
27,760 
70,181 
67,020 
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I 


84,878 

4,« 

17,800 

4,ie 

20,770 

8,0c 

07,418 

10,86 

7,822 

10 

82,882 

1.04 

282,482 

16^81^ 

88,818 

.  18] 

101,208 

8,188 

0,278 

- 

85,084 

— 

48,077 

- 

48,282 

— 

42T1OO 

mm 

20,084 

- 

10,200 

- 

18,088 

- 

01,266 

- 

00,080 

— 

81,261 

- 

6,604 

- 

166,067 

8,060 

24,887 

8,082 

07,807 

2,100 

46,628 

3.670 
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There  were  some  yery  peculiar  facts  in  connection  with 
this  election.  The  first  was  the  magnitude  of  the  dec* 
toral  as  compared  with  the  popular  majority.  Polk  had 
but  88,181  over  Clay,  and  yet  he  received  a  majority  of 
65  in  the  yotes  of  electors.  Had  the  Abolitionists  voted 
for  Clay  he  would  have  had  a  popular  majority  of  24,119; 
he  woiQd  have  received  the  electoral  votes  of  New  York, 
86,  and  Michigan,  5 ;  and  he  would  have  been  elected  by 
146  electoral  votes  against  129  for  Mr.  Polk.  No  doubt 
the  Abolitionists  acted  with  entire  consistency  in  refusing 
to  vote  for  Henry  Clay,  and  no  doubt  it  is  as  impossible 
to  tell  what  might  have  happened  if  Clay  had  been 
elected,  as  it  would  be  to  guess  what  would  have  been  the 
course  of  history  if  Van  Buren  had  not  written  his  Texas 
letter;  but  at  aU  events  the  election  of  Clay  would  have 
postponed  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  possibly  it  would 
have  averted  the  Mexican  war. 

Another  noteworthy  incident  of  the  election  was  what 
was  known  as  the  Plaquemines  fraud.  It  will  be  noticed 
in  the  above  table  that  the  Polk  majority  in  Louisiana  is 
699.  The  parish  of  Plaquemines,  below  New  Orleans  on 
the  Mississippi,  had  voted  in  previous  years,  and  was  re- 
turned as  voting  in  1844,  as  follows :  — 


Damoermk 

Whig. 

Election  of  1840 

250 

179 

810 

1,007 

40 

Election  of  1842 

08 

Election  of  1848 

86 

Election  of  1844 

87 

The  Democratic  gain  over  the  best  previous  year  was 
697,  almost  exactly  the  whole  Democratic  majority  in  the 
State.    The  vote  was  suspicious  in  this :  that  the  Demo- 


magnate  of  Plaqaemines,  and  that  these  passes 
at  three  different  places  and  cast  each  time 
vote  for  Polk  and  Dallas.    The  steamboat  ^'  Pi 
down  one  hundred  and  forty  others,  who  also 
and  often  for  the  same  ticket.    These  assertio 
only  made,  but  sworn  to,  by  many  witnesses,  inc 
persons,  one  of  them  a  minor,  who  voted  se 
each  under  the  direction  of  the  learned  judg< 
aged  the  afEair.    The  story  bears  all  the  marl 
If  it  is  not  true,  it  is  at  least  singular  that 
years  after  1844  before  Plaquemines  parish  co. 
half  as  many  Democratic  votes  as  she  gave  tl 
Polk. 

Though  the  Whig  newspapers  rang  with  the 
fraud,  and  though  the  accusation  was  supported 
testimony,  nothing  was  done  about  it.    The  el( 
lost,  and  a  rectification  of  the  fraud  would 
changed  the  result.    The  Whigs  quietly  subm 
when  the  electoral  count  took  place  in  1845,  in 
manner,  no  objection  whatever  was  made,  and 
Dallas  were  declared  elected  in  due  form. 


xvn. 

THE  SECOND  WHIG  YIOTDRT. 

Thb  administration  of  Mr.  Polk  was  Demooratio  enough  to 
please  the  most  exacting  of  his  partisans.  Its  leading  events 
were  the  annexation  of  Texas  in  accordance  with  the  joint 
resolution  approved  by  Mr.  Tyler  three  days  before  the 
close  of  his  term ;  the  Mexican  war^  which  that  act  natu* 
rally  and^  indeed,  inevitably,  provoked;  the  settlement  of 
the  Oregon  question,  —  not  on  the  line  of  54^  40',  which 
the  Democrats  had  claimed  as  the  true  boundary,  but  on 
that  of  49^ ;  the  re-establishment  of  the  sub-treasury ;  and 
the  tarifE  of  1846.  On  every  one  of  these  questions  the 
Whigs  were  at  issue  with  the  dominant  party.  They 
knew  that  the  annexation  of  Texas  would  lead  to  war, 
unless  Mexico  should  feel  too  weak  to  resist  the  United 
States,  and  they  opposed  it  on  that  account.  They  de- 
nounced Mr.  Polkas  instructions  to  General  Taylor  as  cal- 
culated to  goad  Mexico  to  war,  as  indeed  they  did.  They 
jeered  at  the  President  for  having  first  transformed  tbe 
claim  of  ^*  the  whole  of  Oregon "  from  a  national  into  a 
party  question,  and  then  for  having  mildly  accepted  the 
proffered  terms  of  Great  Britain,  which  gave  the  United 
States  only  a  part  of  what  had  been  claimed.  The  sub- 
treasury  and  the  tariff  questions  were  old  ones,  and  the 
Whigs  were  united  in  their  opposition  to  the  Democratic 
measures. 

But  meanwhile  tbe  question  of  slavery  in  the  Territo- 
ries was  assuming  large  importance.  The  Abolitionists 
proper  formed  but  a  small  body,  but  those  who  were  hos- 
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1 1 1)  to  this  time  the  Whigs  had  never  mentioi 
Joi^t  of  slavery  in  their  resolutions ;  and  the  o 
uxtcnsLon,  bravely  as  they  might  talk  at  hoi 
venture  to  propose  that  it  be  made  a  party  quei 
Democrats  had  confined  their  declarations  on  th 
ilavery  to  an  assertion  of  the  right  of  States 
their  domestic  institutions. 

It  was  partly  due  to  accident  that  the  ques 
yery  played  so  large  a  part  as  it  did  in  the  electi< 
There  had  never  been  a  time  when  there  wer 
factions  of  the  New  York  Democrats.    Silas  ' 
that  time  a  senator  from  New  York,  was  nom 
Vice-President  on  the  ticket  with  Mr.  Polk.    A 
of  Mr.  Van  Boren,  and  as  an  opponent  of  anne 
declined.    Bat  the  reunion  which  took  place  afte 
vention  brought  him  forward  as  a  candidate  for 
of  New  York  the  same  year.    He  received  a  mn 
majority  than  was  given  to  Mr.  Polk.    The  two 
fell  apart  again  after  the  election ;  and  when,  in 
Wright  was  again  a  candidate  for  governor,  h( 
feated.    His  friends  and  followers  believed  tha 
^slaughtered,"  and  they  ascribed  his  defeat  no 
the  secret  opposition  of  the  **  Hunkers," —  so  calle< 
their  opponents  said  they  hunkered  tor  office, — I 
machinations  of  t^«  ^  A^i-  *-^ 
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Pi-esideut.  Mr.  Wright  died  Buddenly  in  August,  1847 ; 
but  his  death,  instead  of  ending  the  quarrel  between  the 
factions,  served  to  aggravate  it.  Not  all  of  Mr.  Wright's 
followers  were  with  him  at  the  outset  on  the  slavery  ques- 
tion, but  the  most  of  them  were;  and  the  two  factions 
finally  divided  on  this  issue.  The  anti-slavery  wing  were 
known  as  '^  Bam-bumers,"  in  allusion  to  the  story  of  the 
Dutchman  who  burned  his  bam  to  clear  it  of  the  rats  and 
mice. 

The  "  Wilmot  proviso,"  so  called  from  its  author,  David 
Wilmot,  a  Democratic  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  Pennsylvania,  by  which  slavery  was  not 
to  exist  in  any  territory  thereafter  acquired  by  the  United 
States,  became  the  issue  in  numeroup  contests,  and  a  ques- 
tion upon  which  the  Democratic  party  was  for  the  time 
hopelessly  divided ;  and  it  was  due  to  this  division  that 
the  Democrats  entered  the  canvass  of  1848,  which  they 
were  destined  to  lose,  with  so  little  spirit.  Success  was 
impossible  without  New  York,  and  the  split  in  that  State 
was  one  which  could  not  be  healed. 

Meanwhile  all  was  not  union  and  harmony  in  the  Whig 
ranks.  Henry  day  was  still  the  most  popular  man  in  the 
party ;  but  there  was  gradually  springing  up  a  feeling  tliat.| 
after  his  repeated  defeats,  and  in  the  face  of  the  uncom- 
promising objections  to  him  in  anti-slavery  quarters  in  the 
North,  he  could  not  be  elected.  At  the  same  time  there 
were  those  who  thought  that  he  should  not  have  a  perma- 
nent mortgage  on  the  Whig  party.  Mr.  Webster  had 
strong  friends  and  supporters  to  urge  his  pretensions. 
Judge  McLean,  General  Scott,  Mr.  Gayton  of  Dela- 
ware, and  Thomas  Corwin  of  Ohio,  were  also  put  for- 
ward. But  the  movement  in  favor  of  General  Taylor 
<pradually  overwhelmed  all  the  other  candidates.  To 
make  him  a  candidate  would  be  to  snatch  the  fruits 
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dent  John  P.  Hale  of  New  Hampshire,  and  for  Yice-Prefii* 
dent  Leicester  King  of  Ohio.  After  the  Bam-bomers' 
convention,  hereafter  to  be  noticed,  Mr.  Hale  withdrew 
from  the  canvass.  It  was  given  out  at  the  time  that  Mr. 
Van  Buren  was  a  good  enough  Abolitionist  for  this  party, 
thoagh  he  ^^  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  perfect  embodi- 
ment of  their  principles."  The  "Liberty  League,"  an- 
other Abolition  body,  held  a  convention  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  on  the  2d  of  June,  1848,  and  nominated  Gterritt 
Smith  of  New  York  for  President  and  the  Rev.  Charles 
E.  Foote  of  Michigan  for  Vice-President.  An  "Indus- 
trial Congress  "  met  at  Philadelphia,  June  18, 1848,  and 
nominated  Gerritt  Smith  for  the  first  place  and  William 
S.  Waitt  of  Illinois  for  the  second  place  on  the  ticket. 
So  far  as  is  known,  no  votes  were  cast  for  either  of  these 
minor  candidates,  in  any  State. 

The  Democrats  assembled  in  convention  at  Baltimore, 
on  May  22, 1848.  All  the  States  were  represented,  most 
of  them  fully,  some  of  them  by  two  or  three  times  as 
many  delegates  as  they  were  entitled  to  votes.  Virginia 
alone  sent  seventy  delegates  to  cast  seventeen  votes.  New 
York  presented  two  full  sets  of  delegates, — one  of  thirty- 
six  "Hunkers,"  the  other  of  as  many  " Bam-bumers."  It 
would  require  too  much  space  to  narrate  the  progress  of 
the  faction  fight,  although  all  the  proceedings  of  the  con- 
vention turned  on  the  question  of  the  New  York  delega- 
tion, and  although  that  quarrel  alone  was  enough  to  de- 
termine the  result  of  the  ensuing.election.  But  any  other 
course  than  that  which  was  taken  must  have  led  to  the 
same  result,  for  each  delegation  claimed  full  recognition 
as  the  representatives  of  the  New  York  Democrats,  and 
would  be  satisfied  with  nothmg  less. 

The  wrangling  began  as  soon  as  the  opening  prayer  had 
be^n  offered  —  over  the  constitution  of  the  committee  on 


..  -«»v  t«o  convention  devoted  itself  whoUyto 
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The  vote  for  Mr.  Cass  at  the  beginniog  was  almost  ez« 
olnsiTely  from  Western  and  Southern  States,  but  there 
was  little  significance  in  this  fact.  All  the  candidates  were 
against  the  Wilmot  Proviso, — they  were  all  classed  as 
"Northern  men  with  Southern  principles," — and  the 
preferences  of  delegates  were  personal  rather  than  politi- 
cal. The  nomination  was  made  unanimous  with  enthusi- 
asm. In  the  eyening  the  conyention  proceeded  to  Yote 
for  a  candidate  ^for  Vice-President.  On  the  first  trial 
General  William  O.  Butler  of  Kentucky  had  114 ;  Gene- 
ral John  A.  Quitman  of  Mississippi  had  74;  John  Y. 
Mason  of  Virginia,  24 ;  William  R.  King  of  Alabama,  26 ; 
James  J.  McKay  of  North  Carolina,  13 ;  Jefferson  Dayis 
of  Mississippi,  1.  As  169  were  necessary  to  a  choice,  the 
conyention  proceeded  to  yote  a  second  time.  General 
W.  O.  Butler  was  nominated,  receiying  169  yotes,  to  62 
for  Quitman  and  22  for  all  others.  This  nomination  was 
also  made  unanimous.  On  the  fifth  and  last  day  of  the 
conyention,  the  platform  was  reported.  It  was  for  the 
most  part  a  repetition  of  that  of  1844  The  first  resolu- 
tion was  modified  to  read  as  follows :  — 

Betolvedy  That  the  American  Democracy  place  their  trust  in 
the  intelligence,  the  patriotism,  and  the  discriminating  Justice  of 
the  American  people. 

Then  followed  the  resolutions  adopted  in  1840  and 
1844,  as  arranged  in  the  platform  of  the  latter  year,  ex- 
cept that  to  the  fifth  resolution  (see  p.  188)  are  appended 
the  words:  ''And  for  the  gradual,  but  certain,  extinction 
of  the  debt  created  by  the  prosecution  of  a  just  and  neces- 
sary war,  after  peaceful  relations  shall  haye  been  restored." 
The  conyention  also  added  to  this  already  ample  platform 
the  following  new  resolutions :  — 

Beaohed,  That  the  war  with  Mexico,  provoked  on  her  part  by 
years  of  insult  and  injury,  was  commenced  by  her  army  crossing 
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the  liberal  treaty  offered  to  Mexico  remains  in  doubt,  i 
of  the  country  to  sustain  the  Administration  in  every  i 
cessary  to  provide  for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
that  treaty  be  rejected. 

Beaolved,  That  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  have 
amis  of  their  coantry  into  Mexico  have  crowned  it  ii 
iahable  glory.  Their  unconquerable  courage,  their  da 
prise*  their  unfaltering  perseverance  and  fortitude  when 
all  sides  by  innumerable  foes,  —  and  that  more  formida 
the  diseases  of  the  climate,  —  exalt  their  devoted  patri 
the  highest  heroism,  and  give  them  a  right  to  the  prof 
tude  of  their  country  and  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

Beaolvedf  That  the  Democratic  National  Conventioz 
States,  composing  the  American  Bepubllc,  tender  theii 
congratulations  to  the  National  Convention  of  the  B 
France,  now  assembled  as  the  free  sufErage  representati 
sovereignty  of  thirty-five  millions  of  republicans,  to  esta 
emments  on  those  eternal  principles  of  equal  rights,  for  w 
Lafayette  and  our  Washington  fought  side  by  side  in  th« 
for  our  national  independence;  and  we  would  especially 
them  and  to  the  whole  people  of  France  our  earnest  wish 
consolidation  of  their  liberties,  through  the  wisdom  that  si 
their  counsels,  on  the  basis  of  a  democratic  constitutio: 
rived  from  the  grants  or  concessions  of  kings  or  dyna 
originating  from  the  only  true  source  of  political  power  r 
in  the  States  of  this  Union:  the  inherent  and  inalienable 
the  people,  in  their  sovereign  capacit3^  to  make  anH  tr^  •*« 
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Ing  repabllcs  on  the  rains  of  despotism  In  the  Old  World,  — we  feel 
that  a  high  and  sacred  duty  is  devolved,  with  increased  responsi^ 
bility,  ai>on  the  Democratic  party  of  tliis  country,  as  the  party  of 
the  people,  to  sustain  and  advance  among  us  constitutional  liberty, 
equality,  and  fraternity,  by  continuing  to  resist  all  monopolies  and 
exclusive  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  at  the  expense  of 
the  many;  and  by  a  vigilant  and  constant  adherence  to  those 
principles  and  compromises  of  the  Constitution,  which  are  broad 
enough  and  strong  enough  to  embrace  and  uphold  the  Union  as  it 
was,  the  Union  as  it  is,  and  the  Union  as  it  shall  be,  in  the  full 
expansion  of  the  energies  and  capacity  of  this  great  and  progres* 
sive  people. 

Besohed,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded,  through 
the  American  Minister  at  Paris,  to  the  Katlonal  Conyention  of  the 
Republic  of  France. 

Beaolvedf  That  the  fruits  of  the  great  political  triumph  of  1844, 
which  elected  James  K.  Polk  and  George  M.  Dallas  President  and 
Yice-President  of  the  United  States,  have  fulfilled  the  hopes  of  the 
Democracy  of  the  Union  in  defeating  the  declared  purposes  of  their 
opponents  to  create  a  national  bank;  in  preventing  the  corrupt 
and  unconstitutional  distribution  of  the  land  proceeds,  from  the 
common  treasury  of  the  Union,  for  local  purposes;  in  protecting 
the  currency  and  labor  of  the  country  from  ruinous  fiuctuations, 
and  guarding  the  money  of  the  people  for  the  use  of  the  people; 
by  the  establishment  of  the  constitutional  treasury;  in  the  noble 
impulse  given  to  the  cause  of  free  trade,  by  the  repeal  of  the  tariff 
of  1842,  and  the  creation  of  the  more  equal,  honest,  and  productive 
tariff  of  1846;  and  that,  in  our  opinion,  it  would  be  a  fatal  error  to 
weaken  the  hands  of  a  political  organization  by  which  these  great 
reforms  have  been  achieved,  and  risk  them  in  the  hands  of  their 
known  adversaries,  with  whatever  delusive  appeals  they  may  so- 
licit our  surrender  of  that  vigilance  which  is  the  only  safeguard  of 
liberty. 

Besolvedf  That  the  confidence  of  the  Democracy  of  the  Union 
in  the  principles,  capacity,  firmness,  and  integrity  of  James  K, 
Polk,  manifested  by  his  nomination  and  election  in  1844,  has  been 
signally  justified  by  the  strictness  of  his  adherence  to  sound  Demo- 
cratic doctrines,  by  the  purity  of  purpose,  the  energy  and  ability 
which  have  characterized  his  administration  in  all  our  affairs  at 
home  and  abroad;  that  we  tender  to  him  our  cordial  congratula* 
Uons  upon  the  brilliant  succesp  which  has  hitherto  crowned  his 


Avri 


tue  umce  of  President,  and  Willi 
of  Kentucky  as  the  candidate  of  the  Democratic  pai 
^resident  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Yancey  of  Alabama  offered  the  f ollowiDg 
in  addition  to  the  platform :  — 

Be9olved,  That  the  doctrine  of  non-interference  wiU 
of  property  of  any  portion  of  the  people  of  this  com 
it  in  the  States  or  Territories  thereof,  by  any  other  thi 
ties  interested  in  them,  is  the  trae  republican  doctrine, 
by  this  body. 

The  resolution  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  yeas, 
216.  All  the  affirmative  votes  were  given  by 
from  the  Slave  States. 

The  Whig  convention  met  at  Philadelphia  oi 
of  June,  every  State  except  Texas  being  rep 
Ex-Oovemor  John  M.  Morehead  of  North  Caro 
the  permanent  president.  Nothing  beyond  the  < 
tion  was  accomplished  on  the  first  day.  A  long 
interesting  contest  took  place  on  the  following 
questions  raised  by  the  over-representation  of  son 
and  the  nnder-representation  of  others;  and  it 
until  evening  that  the  convention  reached  a  vc 
candidate  for  President.  After  two  votes  the  co 
adjourned  until  the  next  day,  when  two  more  vc 
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M. 
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Zachary  Tftylor,  La. .    •    , 
Henry  Clay,  Ky.  •    •    •    • 

111 

.  07 

48 

22 
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86 
49 
22 
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188 
74 
64 
17 

1 

171 
82 

Winfleld  Scbtt,'N.  J.     .    . 

68 

Daniel  Webster,  Mass. .    . 
John  M'Lean,  Ohio .    •    . 
John  M.  Clayton,  DeL  •    . 

14 

The  vote  for  Greneral  Taylor  on  the  first  ballot  came 
from  all  parts  of  the  comitry.  There  were  only  eight  of 
the  thirty  States  then  in  the  Union  from  which  he  got 
no  votes.  He  received  but  six  votes,  however,  from  New 
Engknd,  which  supported  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Clay. 
On  the  final  vote  every  State  gave  him  at  least  one  vote. 
The  conviBntion,  after  giving  itself  up  for  a  time  to  en- 
thusiasm, proceeded  to  vote  for  a  candidate  for  Vice- 
President.  A  large  number  of  nominations  was  made. 
On  the  first  ballot,  Millard  Fillmore  of  New  York  had  116 ; 
Abbott  Lawrence  of  Massachusetts,  109;  and  51  votes 
were  divided  among  ten  other  candidates.  On  the  second 
vote  Fillmore  had  178  ;  Lawrence,  87 ;  and  all  others,  6. 
Mr.  Fillmore's  nomination  was  then  declared,  and,  after  a 
aeason  of  speech-making,  the  convention  adjourned.  No 
committee  on  resolutions  was  appointed,  and  the  conven- 
tion made  no  declaration  of  principles  whatever.  This 
attitude  of  non-committalism  was  by  no  means  approved 
by  a  large  section  of  the  party ;  and  it  was  late  in  die  can- 
vass, when  some  additional  letters  from  Greneral  Taylor, 
giving  assurance  that  he  really  sympathized  —  mildly,  at 
least— with  the  purposes  of  the  party,  had  been  pub- 
lished, before  some  of  the  prominent  Whig  leaders  came 
cordially  to  his  support. 

Meanwhile  the  **  Bam-bumers,"  who  had  withdrawn 
from  the  Baltimore  convention,  were  not  acquiescing  in 


Dodge  of  Wisconsin  for  Vice-President.     Mr 
accepted  the  nomination,  though  with  evident 
Senator  Dodge  declined,  and  supported  G< 
Later  in  the  year  an  Ohio  State  convention  of 
satisfied  with  both  the  nominations  recomn 
called  a  national  convention,  which  was  held 
August  9.    Charles  Francis  Adams  of  Massac 
made  permanent  president  of  the  convention, 
tained  representatives  of  seventeen  States,  ai 
have  had  a  membership  of  about  800.    On  a 
candidate  for  President,  Martin  Yan  Buren  ha 
and  John  P.  Hale  of  New  Hampshire  129.  Chai 
Adams  of  Massachusetts  was  nominated  by  8 
for  Vice-President.    The  convention  adopted  i 
ing  resolutions :  — 

Whereas,  We  have  assembled  in  convention,  as-a  m 
men,  for  the  sake  of  freedom,  forgetting  all  past  pol 
enoes,  in  common  Resolve  to  mitlntaln  the  rights  of  free  1 
the  aggressions  of  the  slave  power,  and  to  secure  free  s 
people;  and 

Whereas,  The  political  conventions  recently  assemb 

more  and  Philadelphia,  the  one  stifling  the  voice  of  i 

.ititnency,  entitled  to  be  heard  in  its  deliberations,  an 

abandoning  its  distinctive  principles  for  mere  avails 

dissolved  the  national  party  organizations  heretofore 
nomin&tlncr  f/\»»  ♦»»«  *.t.«-«  —  •  • 
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tanner  of  free  democracy,  in  a  solemn  and  formal  declaration  of 
their  independence  of  Uie  slave  power,  and  of  their  fixed  determl- 
nation  to  rescue  the  federal  government  from  its  control:  — 

Beaolvedf  Therefore,  that  we,  the  people  hereassemhled,  remem- 
bering the  example  of  our  fathers  in  the  days  of  the  first  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  putting  our  trust  in  God  for  the  triumph  of 
our  cause,  and  invoking  his  guidance  in  our  endeavors  to  advance 
it,  do  now  plant  ourselves  upon  the  national  platform  of  freedom,  in 
opposition  to  the  sectional  platform  of  slavery. 

Besolvedf  That  slavery  in  the  several  States  of  this  Union  which 
recognize  its  existence  depends  upon  State  laws  alone,  which  cannot 
be  repealed  or  modified  by  the  federal  government,  and  for  which 
laws  that  government  is  not  responsible.  We  therefore  propose  no 
interference  by  Ck>ngre8s  with  slavery  within  the  limits  of  any 
State. 

Besohedf  That  the  proviso  of  Jefferson,  to  prohibit  the  existence 
of  slavery  after  1800  in  all  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  souths 
em  and  northern ;  the  votes  of  six  States  and  sixteen  delegates,  in 
the  Congress  of  3784  for  the  proviso,  to  three  States  and  seven  del^ 
gates  against  it;  the  actual  exclusion  of  slavery  from  the  Northwest- 
em  Territory  by  the  ordinance  of  1787,  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
States  in  Congress;  and  the  entire  history  of  that  i)eriod, — clearly 
show  that  it  was  the  settled  policy  of  the  nation  not  to  extend,  na- 
tionalize, or  encourage,  but  to  limit,  localize,  and  discourage  sla- 
very; and  to  this  policy,  which  should  never  have  been  departed 
from,  the  government  ought  to  return. 

Beaolved,  That  our  fathers  ordained  the  Constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  in  order,  among  other  great  national  objects,  to  establish 
justice,  promote  the  general  welfare^  and  secure  the  blessings  of  lib- 
erty; but  expressly  denied  to  the  federal  government,  which  they 
created,  all  constitutional  power  to  deprive  any  person  of  life,  lib- 
erty, or  property,  without  due  legal  process. 

Besolved,  That,  in  the  judgment  of  this  convention.  Congress 
has  no  more  power  to  make  a  slave  than  to  make  a  king;  no  more 
power  to  institute  or  establish  slavery  than  to  institute  or  establish 
a  monarchy.  No  such  power  can  be  found  among  those  specifically 
conferred  by  the  Constitution,  or  derived  by  any  just  implication 
from  them. 

Besolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  federal  govemment  to  relieve 
Uself  from  all  responsibility  for  the  existence  or  continuance  of  sla^ 
very  wherever  the  govemment  possesses  constitutional  authority 
to  legislate  on  that  subject,  and  is  thus  responsible  for  its  existenca 
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ixj.  bvf  uucir  uemana  lor  more  slave  S 
slave  territory,  our  calm  but  final  answer  is,  no  moi 
and  no  more  slave  territory.     Let  the  soil  of  our  exte 
l>e  ever  kept  free  for  the  hardy  pioneers  of  our  own 
oppressed  and  banished  of  other  lands,  seeking  hon 
and  fields  of  enterprise  in  the  New  World. 

Retched,  Thai  the  bill  lately  reported  by  the  conn 
In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  was  no  compromi 
solnte  surrender  of  the  rights  of  the  non-elavehold 
States;  and  while  we  rejoice  to  know  that  a  measure 
opening  the  door  for  the  introdncUon  of  slavery  into  t 
iree,  wonld  also  have  opened  the  door  to  litigation  and 
the  future  inhabitants  thereof,  to  the  ruin  of  their  i>ei 
perity,  was  defeated  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  hot  haste,  by  a  majority  embracing  several  senate 
in  open  violation  of  the  known  will  of  their  constiti 
warn  the  people  to  see  to  it  that  their  representative 
fered  to  betray  them.    There  must  be  no  more  comp 
slavery;  if  made,  they  must  be  repealed. 

Besolved,  That  we  demand  freedom  and  established 
for  otu*  brethren  in  Oregon,  now  exposed  to  hardship 
massacre  by  the  reckless  hostility  of  the  slave  power  1 
lishment  of  free  government  for  free  territory,  and  i 
them,  but  for  our  new  brethren  in  New  Mexico  and  Ca 

And  whereae,  It  is  due  not  only  to  this  occasion,  but 
people  of  the  United  States,  that  we  should  declare 
certain  other  questions  of  national  policy:  therefore, 

Reeolved,  That  we  demand  cheap  postage  for  the  ] 
trenchment  of  the  expenses  and  patronage  of  the  fed 
ment;  the  abolition  of  all  unnecessary  offices  and  saUr^ 
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Beaolved,  That  the  free  grant  to  actual  settlers,  in  consideration 
•f  the  expenses  they  incur  in  making  settlements  in  the  wildemess, 
which  are  usually  fully  equal  to  their  actual  cost,  and  of  the  public 
benefits  resulting  therefrom,  of  reasonable  portions  of  the  public 
lands,  under  suitable  limitations,  is  a  wise  and  just  measure  of 
public  policy  which  will  promote,  in  various  ways,  the  interests  of 
all  the  States  of  this  Union;  and  we  therefore  recommend  it  to  the 
favorable  consideration  of  the  American  people. 

Besolvedf  That  the  obligations  of  honor  and  patriotism  require 
the  earliest  practicable  payment  of  the  national  debt;  and  we  are, 
therefore,  in  favor  of  such  a  tariff  of  duties  as  will  raise  revenue 
adequate  to  defray  the  necessary  ezx>enses  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, and  to  pay  annual  instalments  of  our  debt,  and  the  interest 
thereon. 

Beaolved,  That  we  inscribe  on  our  banner,  "Free  Soil,  Free 
Speech,  Free  Labor,  and  Free  Hen,"  and  under  it  will  fight  on,  and 
fight  ever,  until  a  triumphant  victory  shall  reward  our  exertions. 

The  canvass  was  short.  On  the  part  of  the  Whigs  it 
was  spirited  and  confident,  while  on  the  Democratic  side 
it  was  conducted  with  little  hope  of  success.  The  early 
elections  showed  that  the  Whigs  must  carry  the  country. 
The  number  of  States  which  took  part  in  this  election  was 
thirty.  Florida  had  been  admitted  as  a  State  on  March 
8, 1845 ;  Texas  on  Dep.  29, 1845 ;  Iowa  on  Dec.  28, 1846; 
and  Wisconsin  on  May  29, 1848.  For  the  first  time  all 
the  electors,  except  those  from  Massachusetts,  were  ap- 
pointed on  one  day.  This  was  in  accordance  with  an  act 
passed  in  1845,  which,  by  the  way,  was  a  party  measure, 
and  debated  in  an  intensely  partisan  spirit,  as  follows:  — 

Be  it  enactedf  etc.,  That  the  electors  of  President  and  Yice-Presi- 
dent  shall  he  appointed  in  each  State  on  the  Tuesday  next  after  Die 
first  Monday  in  the  month  of  November  of  the  year  in  which  they 
are  to  be  appointed:  — 

Provided,  That  each  State  may  by  law  provide  for  the  filling  of 
any  vacancy  or  vacancies  which  may  occur  in  its  College  of  Elec* 
tors  when  such  college  meets  to  give  its  electoral  vote:-^ 

And  provided  also,  When  any  State  shall  have  held  an  election 
for  the  purpose  of  choosing  electors,  and  shall  fail  to  make  a  choice 
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In  all  the  States  except  New  Hampshire  and  Mamaohn- 
letts,  a  plorality  was  sufficient  to  effect  a  choice.  New 
Hampshire  gave  a  majority  to  Cass  over  both  the  others. 
In  Massachusetts  there  was  no  choice,  and  the  legislature 
met  and  chose  the  Taylor  electors.  The  aggregate  vote 
at  this  election  was  2,871,906,  against  2,698,605,  an  in- 
crease of  178,801.  But  of  these  additional  votes  88,609 
were  cast  in  the  four  new  States,  so  that  the  increase  in 
the  old  States  was  but  89,692,  or  barely  three  per  cent  in 
four  years.  This  fact  proves,  not  that  slight  interest  was 
taken  in  the  election,  but  that  the  result  was  foreseen,  and 
that  in  many  Stiates  less  effort  than  usual  to  poll  a  full 
vote  was  put  forth.  The  count  of  electoral  votes  pro* 
ceeded  in  the  usual  manner,  and  was  devoid  of  incident. 


Avjn. 

THE   DEMOCRATS   REtTNlTED. 

J  connected  with  elaveryhad  been  gradually  but 
airing  an  oversbadowing  importance  in  national 
itil  they  split  the  Democratic  party  in  the  North 
,wain.     In  the  election  of  1848  more  than  on« 
,ho  Democrats  of  the  Korth  had  voted  for  an 
Qt  candidate  rather  than  support  the  party  nom- 
had  committed  himself  against  the  Wilmot  pro- 
i  Whig  party  was  also  divided  into  two  factions, 
.  safety  only  in  silence.     The  power  of  slavery 
■er,  rather  in  the  weakness,  the  timidity,  and  the 
its  opponents,  than  in  its  own  inherent  strength, 
liscover  this  fact  later,  but  for  the  time  being  it 
y]y  intrenched.    It  governed   the  Democratic 
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gent  fugitive  slave  law  was  to  be  enacted ;  Texas  was  to 
reeeive  ten  million  dollars  for  yielding  her  daim  to  New 
Mexico ;  Utah  and  New  Mexico  were  to  be  organized  as 
new  Territories.  To  the  passage  of  these  measures  Whigs 
and  Democrats  alike  bent  their  energies,  opposed  on  the 
one  hand  by  the  extremists  among  the  Southern  men,  and 
on  the  other  by  the  Anti-Slavery  party  of  the  North.  Gen- 
eral Taylor  died  while  the  measures  were  pending;  but 
Mr.  Fillmore,  who  succeeded  him,  was  decidedly  in  favor 
of  them,  and  promptly  signed  all  the  bills.  Those  who 
carried  them  through  Congress,  and  those  who  supported 
them  on  the  stump  and  in  the  press,  deluded  themselves 
with  the  idea  that  they  were  a  finality ;  that  they  took 
away  all  matters  of  difference,  or  at  least  established  the 
principles  upon  which  all  future  questions  arising  out  of 
them  were  to  be  decided;  and  that  the  people  would 
regard  a  reopening  of  the  agitation  as  unpatriotic  and 
meddlesome. 

Acquiescence  in  the  settlement  was  really  quite  general 
in  the  Democratic  party.  The  two  wings  of  the  party 
reuoited,  and  carried  most  of  the  elections,  as  against  the 
Whigs,  who  lost  the  unswerving  Abolition  and  Anti- 
Slavery  vote.  It  was  evident  that  the  Democrats  would 
go  into  the  election  of  1852  a  united  party,  provided  a 
candidate  unobjectionable  to  both  wings  could  be  found. 
It  was  equally  evident  that  anything  like  a  hearty  union 
of  Whigs  was  out  of  the  question. 

There  was  much  preparation,  and  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  discussion  and  intrigue,  in  each  pai*ty,  months  before 
the  time  of  nomination.  The  leading  candidate  on  the 
Democratic  side  was  General  Cass,  who  had  been  defeated 
four  years  before.  Mr.  James  Buchanan,  however,  was 
very  strongly  supported;  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas  and 
William  L.  Marcy  each  had  many  fnends.    But  it  does 
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.0  have  been  confidently  anticipated  that  either 
entleraen  would  succeed  in  securing  the  neces- 
hirds,  and  the  experience  of  1844  was  frequently 
ilnds. 

bigs  were  in  a  worse  case.    Mr.  Webster  was 
9t  of  theii-  statesmen,  but  after  his  7th  of  March 
vaa  impossible  as  a  candidate  to  that  wing  of  the 
h  regarded  the  compromise  meaaureaof  1850  with 
1.    On  the  other  hand,  tbe  Southern  members  of 
?ere  firmly  resolved  not  to  accept  any  candidate 
lot  in  favor  of  thoBB  measures.    Mr.  Fillmore, 
n  accidental  President,  had  atood  by  them,  and 
in  favor  of   nominating  him  for  re-election. 
neral  Taylor  had  loomed  up  four  years  before 
esa  and  non-committal  candidate,  so  now  there 
ang  movement  in  [avor  of  General  Winfield 
3  one  knew  what  was  his  position  on  the  subject 
ainpromises,"  and  there  was  a  careful  and  suo- 
)rt  to  keep  the  Wliig  public  in  tbe  dark.     But, 
pened  before  and  since  that  time,  the  most  ener- 
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did  not  adjourn  until  the  6th  of  the  month,  but  it  was  not 
very  interesting.  John  W.  Davis  of  Indiana  was  the  presi- 
dent. After  a  short  contest,  the  two-thirds  role  was 
adopted  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  The  struggle  over 
the  nomination  was  protracted.  On  the  first  ballot,  Gen- 
eral Cass  had  116;  James  Buchanan,  93;  William  L. 
Marcy,  27 ;  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  20 ;  Joseph  Lane,  18 ; 
Samuel  Houston,  8;  and  there  were  4  scattering.  The 
number  necessary  to  a  choice  was  188.  In  the  succeeding 
ballots  the  vote  for  Mr.  Cass  fell  off,  while  the  number  of 
delegates  who  voted  for  Mr.  Douglas  steadily  increased,  un- 
til, on  the  twenty-ninth  trial,  the  votes  were:  for  Cass,  27; 
for  Buchanan,  98 ;  for  Douglas,  91 ;  and  no  other  candidate 
had  more  than  26.  At  this  point  Cass  began  to  recover  his 
strength,  and  reached  his  largest  number  on  the  thirty-fifth 
trial,  namely,  181.  On  that  same  ballot,  Virginia  gave  15 
votes  to  Franklin  Fierce.  Mr.  Fierce  gained  15  more 
votes  on  the  thirty-sixth  trial ;  but  at  that  point  his  in- 
crease ceased,  and  was  then  slowly  resumed,  as  the  weary 
repetition  of  balloting  without  effect  went  on.  The 
forty-eighth  trial  resulted  as  follows:  For  Cass,  78;  for 
Buchanan,  28;  for  Douglas,  88;  for  Marcy,  90;  for  Fierce, 
55 ;  for  all  others,  8.  The  forty-ninth  trial  was  the  last. 
There  was  a  '^  stampede  "  for  Fierce,  and  he  received  282 
votes  to  6  for  all  others. 

Ten  persons  were  voted  for  in  the  nomination  of  a  can- 
didate for  Yice-Fresident, — William  R.  King  of  Alabama 
had  126;  S.  IT.  Downs  of  Louisiana,  80;  John  B.  Weller 
of  California,  28 ;  William  O.  Butler  of  Kentucky,  27 ; 
Gideon  J.  Fillow  of  Tennessee,  25 ;  David  R.  Atchison 
of  Missouri,  25 ;  Robert  Strange  of  North  Carolina,  28 ; 
T.  J.  Rusk  of  Texas,  12 ;  Jeffei-son  Davis  of  Mississippi, 
2 ;  Howell  Cobb  of  Georgia,  2.  On  the  second  ballot, 
William  R.  King  of  Alabama  was  unanimously  nominated. 
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atform  adopted  was  made  up  of   Uio  preiPiom 
of  the  party,  with  some  additiona.    It  waa  ideo- 
that  of  1848,  up  to  and  including  the  resolution 
;  slavery,—  that  numbered  seven  in  the  platform 
p.  134),  following  which  are  these  two  reeola- 

1,  That  the  foregoing  proposition  covers,  and  Is  Intended 
,  the  wbole  subject  of  slavery  agitated  in  Congress;  and 
le  Democratic  party  o(  the  Union,  standing  on  this  na- 
brm,  will  abide  by,  and  adbere  to,  a  faltliful  exeiCuUon 
knownaa  the  "coiDpromiBe"  measures  eetlled  bytlie 
as,— tUe  act  for  reclaiming  fugitives  from  service  or 
led;  which  act,  being  designed  to  carry  out  an  expreaa 
•f  the  Constitution,  cannot  with  fidelity  thereto  be  re- 
'  so  changed  as  to  destroy  or  impair  Its  efflcieney. 
1,  That  the  Democratic  party  will  resist  all  attempts  at 
n  Congress,  or  out  of  it,  the  agitation  of  the  slavery 
nder  whatever  shape  or  color  the  attempt  may  be  made. 

allow  the  reaolutiona  in  former  platforms  respect- 
iistribution  of  the  proceeds  of  land  sales,  that 
;  the  veto  power,  and  these  additions :  — 
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of  the  Democntic  party,  and  insured  to  the  United  States  indem- 
nity for  the  past  and  security  for  the  future. 

Beaolvedf  That,  in  view  of  the  condition  of  popular  Institu* 
tlons  in  the  Old  World,  a  high  and  sacred  duty  is  devolyed,  with 
increased  responsihility,  upon  the  Democracy  of  this  country,  asihe 
party  of  the  people,  to  uphold  and  maintain  the  rights  of  every 
State,  and  thereby  the  union  of  States,  and  to  sustain  and  advance 
among  them  constitutional  liberty,  by  continuing  to  resist  all  mo- 
nopolies and  exclpsive  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  at  the 
expense  of  the  many,  knd  by  a  vigilant  and  constant  adherence 
to  those  principles  and  compromises  of  the  Constitution  which  are 
broad  enough  and  strong  enough  to  embrace  and  uphold  the  Union 
as  it  is,  and  the  Union  as  it  should  be,  in  the  full  expansion  of  the 
eneiigies  and  capacity  of  this  great  and  progressive  people. 

The  Whig  convention  met  at  Baltimore  on  the  16th  of 
June.  All  the  States  were  represented,  and  John  O. 
Chapman  of  Maryland  was  the  permanent  presiding  officer. 
The  Southern  delegates  held  a  caucus  on  the  first  day  of 
the  convention,  and  agreed  upon  a  platform,  thus  fore- 
stalling the  action  of  the  convention  itself.  It  was  after- 
wards charged  that  there  was  a  secret  understanding  that 
if  this  platform  should  be  accepted  a  sufficient  number  of 
the  Southern  delegates  would,  in  due  time,  leave  Mr.  Fill- 
more and  go  over  to  the  support  of  General  Scott,  whose 
strength  was  chiefly  in  the  North.  The  platform  was 
subsequently,  it  is  said,  submitted  to  Mr.  Webster's 
fnends,  and  agreed  to.  It  was  substantially  the  same  as 
the  platform  adopted  by  the  convention.  The  supporters 
of  Scott  had  counted,  before  the  day  of  meeting,  upon 
'  56  votes  lor  him  at  the  start.  But  Uie  great  strength  of 
dr.  Fillmore  was  admitted;  and  the  advocates  of  Mr. 
Webster's  claims  hoped  that,  when  the  two  leading  con- 
testants had  worn  each  other  out,  the  Fillmore  vote  would 
oe  transfeiTed  to  him. 

On  the  first  trial  Mr.  Fillmore  had  138 ;  General  Scott, 
131 ;  and  Mr.  Webster,  29.    The  convention  voted  fifty 
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>re  any  material  change  took  place.   At  no  time, 
t  forly-nine  votes,  did  General  Scott  fall  below 
d  131,  or  receive  more  than  139.    Mr.  Fillmore 
ce  receive  more  than  133  or  fewer  tban  122.    Mr. 
1  highest  vote  was  32,  his  lowest  28.     But  from 
3  vote  on  to  the  fifty-third  General  Scott  drew 
.b  142,  142,  146,  and  159,  which  last  number 
lore  than  were  necessary  to  a  choice.    Wiliiam 
n  of  North  Carolina  was  easily  nomhaated  for 
ident  on  the  second  ballot, 
itform,  although  reported  by  the  committee  on 
8  almost  unanimously,  was  not  adopted  without 
1.    It  was  aa  follows :  — 

Igs  of  the  United  States,  la  convention  assembled,  ad- 
10  great  coiiservatlTe  principles  by  which  they  are  coo- 
governed,  and  now,  aa  ever,  relying  upoa  the  intelli- 
e  American  people,  with  an  abiding  confltience  in  their 

ion,  do  proclaim  the  following  as  the  poliUcal  senti- 

national  organization  as  a  party  was  effected : — 
ae  government  of  the  United  States  ts  of  a  limited  clui- 
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ftrtlflce  or  force;  but  to  teach  bx  example,  and  show  by  our  BuccesSy 
moderation  and  Justice,  the  bleasings  of  self-govemment,  and  the 
advtotage  of  free  institutions. 

Fovarth,  That,  as  the  people  make  and  control  the  government, 
they  should  obey  its  Constitution,  laws,  and  treaties,  as  they  would 
retain  their  self-respect  and  th^  respect  which  they  claim  and  will 
enforce  from  foreign  powers. 

IHftJi,  That  the  government  should  be  conducted  on  principles 
of  the  strictest  economy;  and  revenue  sufficient  for  the  expenses 
thereof,  in  time  of  peace,  ought  to  be  mainly  derived  from  a  duty 
on  imports,  and  not  from  direct  taxes;  and  in  laying  such  duties 
sound  policy  requires  a  Just  discrimination,  and  protection  from 
fraud  by  specific  duties,  when  practicable,  whereby  suitable  en- 
couragement may  be  afforded  to  American  industry,  equally  to  all 
classes  and  to  all  portions  of  the  country. 

Sixth.  The  Constitution  vests  in  Congress  the  power  to  open  and 
repair  harbors,  and  remove  olMtructions  from  navigable  rivers, 
whenever  such  improvements  are  necessary  for  the  common  de- 
fence and  for  the  protection  and  facility  of  commerce  with  foreign 
nations  or  among  the  States,  —  said  improvements  being  in  every 
instance  national  and  general  in  their  character. 

Setenth,  The  Federal  and  State  governments  are  parts  of  one 
system,  alike  necessary  for  the  common  prosperity,  peace,  and  secu- 
rity, and  ought  to  be  regarded  alike  with  a  cordial,  habitual,  and 
immovable  attachment.  Kespect  for  the  authority  of  each,  and 
acquiescence  in  the  just  constitutional  measures  of  each,  are  duties 
required  by  the  plainest  considerations  of  national.  State,  and  indi- 
vidual welfare. 

EigJUh,  That  the  series  of  acts  of  the  Thirty-second  Congress, 
the  act  known  as  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  included,  are  received  and 
acquiesced  in  by  the  Whig  party  of  the  United  States  as  a  settle- 
ment in  principle  and  substance  of  the  dangerous  and  exciting 
questions  which  they  embrace;  and,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned, 
we  will  maintain  them,  and  insist  upon  their  strict  enforcement, 
nntil  time  and  experience  shall  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  further 
legislation  to  guard  against  the  evasion  of  the  laws  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  abuse  of  their  powers  on  the  other,  not  impairing  their 
present  efficiency;  and  we  deprecate  all  further  agitation  of  the 
question  thus  settled,  as  dangerous  to  our  peace,  and  will  discounte- 
nance all  efforts  to  continue  or  renew  such  agitation,  whenever, 
wherever,  or  however  the  attempt  may  be  made;  and  we  will 
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a  sysum  as  eaentinl  to  the  nulonftUty  of  the  Whig 
0  Integrity  ot  the  Unioa. 

eclioQ  waa,  of  course,  to  the  laat  resolution  of 
It  waa  warmly  opposed,  but  waa  adopted  by 
n2  to  70.     The  negative  vote  was  given  eiclit- 
Horthem  delegates,  and  by  supporters  of  Scott 
Fillmore  and  Webster. 

aination  of  Pierce  waa  warmly  received  by  the 
;  that  of  Scott  bad  a  chilly  reception  in  many 
,e  North,  and  was  nowhere  welcomed  in  a  spirit 
J  promise  of  victory.     The  action  of  the  Whig 
L  waa  coolly  criticised  by  many  of  the  party 
rhe  platfoitn  waa  distaeteful  to  the  Northern 
.0  parly,  and  the  candidate  excited  no  enthuai- 
lere.     He  waa  esteemed  aa  a  gallant  soldier,  but 
,  recognized  as  a  statesman,  and  Tiia  views  were 
nown  to  inspii-e  either  section  with  confidence, 
her  hand,  Mr  Pierce,  if  not  a  Tery  prominent 
LDown  to  have  opinions  in  accordance  with  the 
J  platform,  upon  wliich  the  party  was  substan- 
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Invoking  liis  guidance  in  our  endearon  to  advance  it, — we  now  sab- 
mit  to  the  candid  judgment  of  all  men  the  following  declaration  of 
principles  and  tneasores:— 

1.  That  govemments  deriving  their  Just  powers  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed  are  instituted  among  men  to  secure  to  all 
those  unalienable  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness with  which  they  are  endowed  by  Uieir  Creator,  and  of  which 
none  can  be  deprived  by  valid  legislation,  except  for  crime. 

2.  That  the  true  mission  of  American  Democracy  is  to  maintain 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  the  sovereignty  of  the  States,  and  the 
perpetuity  of  the  Union,  by  the  impartial  application  to  public 
affaira,  without  sectional  dlsoriminations,  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  human  rights,  strict  Justice,  and  an  economical  adminia- 
tration. 

8.  That  the  federal  government  is  one  of  limited  powers,  derived 
solely  from  the  Constitution,  and  the  grants  of  power  therein  ought 
to  be  strictly  construed  by  all  the  departments  and  agents  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  it  is  inexpedient  and  dangerous  to  exerdse  doubtful 
constitutional  powers. 

4.  That  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  ordained  to 
form  a  more  perfect  Union,  to  establish  Justice,  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty,  expressly  denies  to  the  general  government  all 
power  to  deprive  any  i>er8on  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due 
process  of  law;  and,  therefore,  the  government,  having  no  more 
power  to  make  a  slave  than  to  make  a  king,  and  no  more  power  to 
establish  slavery  than  to  establish  a  monarchy,  should  at  once  pro- 
ceed to  relieve  itself  from  all  responsibility  for  the  existence  of 
slavery  wherever  it  possesses  constitutional  power  to  legislate  for  its 
extinction. 

6.  That,  to  the  persevering  and  importunate  demand  of  the  slave 
power  for  more  slave  States,  new  slave  Territories,  and  the  nation- 
alization of  slavery,  our  distinct  and  final  answer  is :  No  more  slave 
States,  no  slave  Territory,  no  nationalized  slavery,  and  no  national 
legislation  for  the  extradition  of  slaves. 

6.  That  slavery  Is  a  sin  against  €rod,  and  a  crime  against  man, 
which  no  human  enactment  or  usage  can  make  right;  and  that 
Christianity,  humanity,  and  patriotism  alike  demand  its  abolition. 

7.  That  the  fugitive  slave  act  of  1850  Is  repugnant  to  the  Con- 
stitution, to  the  principles  of  the  common  law,  to  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  and  to  the, sentiments  of  the  civilized  world.  We 
therefore  deny  its  binding  force  upon  the  American  people,  and 
demand  its  immediate  and  total  xepeaL 
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the  doctrine  UiAt  anj  human  law  Is  a.  Onalltj,  and  not 

modificailan  or  repeal,  \»  not  In  accordancs  wjtii  the 
le  founders  of  our  goverament,  unA  U  dSngeroua  to  Iho 

tbe  people. 

llio  acts  of   Congress  known  aa  the  "comproraiaa" 
f  1830,  —  by  making  tbe  admifision  of  a  aoTeraign  Slato 

upon  the  adoption  of  other  raensures  demanded  bj  tlm 
jreat  of  slavery;  by  their  omission  to  guarantee  freedom 
Territories;  bj  tUeirotiempt  to  impose  unconstitntiocal 

on  tlio  power  of  Congress  and  the  people  to  admit  new 
their  provlsioaa  tor  the  assumption  of  Ave  tnliiions  of 
ebt  of  Tciaa,  and  for  the  payment  of  five  millions  more, 
ision  of  a  large  territory  to  the  same  State  under  menace, 
remeal  to  the  relinqiilsUment  of  a  groundless  claim;  and 
raslon  of  tlio  sovereignty  of  the  States  and  tha  liberties 
jle,  tlirongh  tlie  enactment  of  an  tuijust,  oppressive,  and 
tional  fugitive  slave  law,  — are  proved  to  be  Inconaiatent 
e  principles  anil  maslms  of  Democracy,  and  wholly  inad- 
he  settlement  of  the  questions  of  which  they  are  claimed 
Ijustmeat. 
.  no  permanent  settlement  of  the  slavery  question  can  be 

e»eept  in  the  practical  recognition  of  the  truth  that 
ectlonal  and  freedom  national;  by  the  total  separation 
eral  government  from  slavery,  and  the  exercise  of  Iti 
lud  constitutional  influence  on  the  side  of  freedom  ;  and 
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the  public  debt;  and  that  the  power  and  patronage  of  the  govern- 
ment should  be  diminished,  by  the  abolition  of  all  unnecessary 
offices,  salaries,  and  privileges,  and  by  the  election,  by  the  people, 
of  all  civil  officers  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  so  far  as  may 
be  consistent  with  the  prompt  and  efficient  transaction  of  the 
public  business. 

14.  That  river  and  harbor  improvements,  when  necessary  to  the 
safety  and  convenience  of  commerce  with  foreign  nations  or  among 
the  several  States,  are  objects  of  national  concern ;  and  it  Is  the 
duty  of  Congress,  in  the  exercise  of  its  constitutional  powers,  to 
provide  for  the  same. 

16.  That  emigrants  and  exiles  from  the  Old  World  should  find 
a  cordial  welcome  to  homes  of  comfort  and  fields  of  enterprise  in 
the  Kew;  and  every  attempt  to  abridge  their  privilege  of  becoming 
citizens  and  owners  of  soil  among  ns  ought  to  be  resisted  with 
infiexible  determination. 

16.  That  every  nation  has  a  dear  right  to  alter  or  change  its 
own  government,  and  to  administer  its  own  concerns,  in  such  a 
manner  as  may  best  secure  the  rights  and  promote  the  happiness  of 
the  people;  and  foreign  interference  with  that  right  is  a  dangerous 
violation  of  the  laws  of  nations,  against  which  all  independent 
governments  should  protest,  and  endeavor  by  all  proper  means  to 
prevent;  and  especially  is  it  the  duty  of  the  American  government, 
representing  the  chief  republic  of  the  world,  to  protest  against,  and 
by  all  proper  means  to  prevent,  the  intervention  of  kings  and 
emperors  against  nations  seeking  to  establish  for  themselves  repub- 
lican or  constitutional  governments. 

17.  That  the  independence  of  Hayti  ought  to  be  recognised  by 
our  government,  and  our  commercial  relations  with  it  placed  on  a 
footing  of  the  most  favored  nation. 

18.  That  as,  by  the  Constitution,  the  ''citizens  of  each  State 
shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  Immunities  of  citizens  in 
the  several  States,"  the  practice  of  imprisoning  colored  seamen 
of  other  States,  while  the  vessels  to  which  they  belong  He  in  port, 
and  refusing  the  exercise  of  the  right  to  bring  such  cases  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  to  test  the  legality  of  such 
proceedings,  is  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  Constitution,  and  an 
invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  citizens  of  other  States,  utterly  Incon- 
sistent with  the  professions  made  by  the  slaveholders,  that  they 
wish  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  faithfully  observed  by  every 
State  in  the  Union. 
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a  npgotiaied  between  the  United  Sutea  and  foreign 

1  resort  to  decisive  arbitration. 

Wlilg  or  the  Democratic  wing  of  tlie  great  slavc-com- 
irt;  of  the  nation,  but  to  defeat  tbem  botb;  and  that, 
^  and    renouBclae:  both  as   Iiopelassly    corrupt    and 
Forthj  of  confidence,  the  purpose  of  the  Free  Democ- 

,  for  the  l)etter  protection  of  the  rlgbts  and  InterestB  of 

people. 

,t  we  inscribe  on  onr  banner,  "  Free  soil,  free  speech,  free 

tree  menl"  and  under  It  will  fight  on  and  fight  ever 
impbant  victor?  Bhall  reward  our  exertions, 
it  upon  this  platform  the  convention   presents  to  the 

people  as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  President  of  tho 
ates,  John  F.  Hale  of  New  Bampsbire,  and  as  a  candl- 
he  office  of  Vice-President  of  the  TTnlled  States,  George 

of  Indiana,  and  earaesttf  commends  tbem  to  the  snp- 

free  men  and  all  parties. 

nvass  waa  not  a  very  Bpmted  one.    All  tho  early 
elfctioQs  were  favorable  to  the  Democrats,  and 
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Elxotou. 

STATES. 

!^ 

1^ 

k 

f 

r 

t 

1 

1 

Ualne 

4I,a09 

82,643 

8,030 

8 

_ 

New  Hampshire  . 

29,907 

16,147 

0,696 

6 

Termont     .    .    . 

13,044 

22.173 

8,621 

5 

44,669 

62,883 

28,023 

13 

Bltodo  Island 

8,735 

7,626 

644 

4 

Connecticut 

33,240 

80,357 

3,160 

& 

KewTork   . 

262,083 

234,SS2 

26,329 

35 

New  Jersey. 

44,305 

38,556 

360 

7 

Pennsjlvank 

108,5eS 

179,174 

8,626 

27 

Delaware     . 

8,3:8 

0,293 

02 

3 

Maryland     . 

40,020 

35,066 

64 

8 

TiiElnla.    . 

73,858 

68,572 

15 

North  CaroliM     . 

39,744 

80,068 

10 

Sonlb  Carolina*  . 

3 

Georgia   .    .    .    . 

34,705 

16T660 

10 

26,881 

15,033 

0 

Florida    . 

4,318 

2,875 

8 

Mississippi 

20,876 

17,548 

7 

Lou  Is  Una 

18.647 

17,255 

6 

Texas .    . 

13,552 

4,995 

4 

Arkansas 

12,179 

7,404 

4 

Missouri  . 

38,353 

20,034 

9 

Teunessee 

67,018 

68,898 

12 

Kentucky 

68,806 

67,068 

12 

Ohio  .    . 

100,220 

162,526 

29 

Michigan 

41,342 

33,860 

7,237 

6 

Indiana  . 

95,340 

80,901 

6,929 

13 

Illinois    . 

80,697 

64,934 

9,966 

11 

WlscooBin 

33,658 

22,240 

8,814 

6 

Iowa  .    . 

17,763 

16,866 

1,604 

4 

Calltomlft 

40.026 

35,407 

100 

4 

- 

ToUlB 

1,601,274 

1,336,680 

166,826 

264 

4a 

There  waa  no 
electoral  connt. 


QQUHaal  incident  connected  with  the 
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ential  election  of  1852  gave  the  death  blow  to 
jiarty.     That  organization  had  outlived  ite 
It  attempted  to  delude  itself  and  the  country 
lea  that  the  one  question  of  the  day,  that  of 
the  Territories,  was  settled,  and  could  thence- 
srogai-ded.     Organized  as  the  Whig  party  was, 
)oBaible  for  it  to  antagonize  the  Democratic 
cb,  whatever  comforting  assurances  it  might 
a  platforms,  was  constantly  acting  in  a  way  to 
iti'oduction  of  slavery  into  the  Territories  easy, 
ier  JtB  exclusion  impossible.    For  it  was  held 
merican  citizen  might  settle  in  any  Territory 
J  properly  of  any  kind,  including  slaves;  that 
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held.  Bat  the  Whig  pretence,  that  the  slayeiy  question 
waa  settled  by  the  compromise  measures  of  1850,  was 
kept  up  for  some  years  longer,  until  it  became  no  longer 
possible  to  practise  self-deception. 

This  delusion,  however,  very  soon  after  the  election  of 
1852,  took  a  new  phase.  Native  Americanism  had  been 
a  favorite  doctrine  in  certain  parts  of  the  North  for  many 
years,  and  of  late  it  had  been  a  growing  sentiment.  It 
was  confined  to  no  party,  and  the  political  method  of 
those  who  believed  in  the  principle  that  ^Americans  must 
rule  America,"  and  who  were  animated  by  hostility  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  was  to  choose  between  can- 
didates already  nominated.  Occasionally,  hor/ever,  in  the 
cities  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  they  nominated 
candidates  of  their  own,  and  succeeded  in  electing  them 
to  local  offices.  The  membership. was  carefully  guarded; 
for  the  societies  were  secret,  and  the  initiated  were  bound 
by  oaths.  The  order  which  existed  before  1850  was 
superseded,  soon  after  the  election  of  1852,  by  a  new  one, 
the  Order  of  United  Americans,  which  became  popularly 
known  as  the  Know-Nothing  Order,  from  the  ignorance, 
even  of  the  existence  of  such  an  association,  which  was 
professed  by  all  its  members.  A  very  lai^e  proportion  of 
the  Whigs,  hoping  to  transfer  the  political  issue  from 
slavery  to  Native  Americanism,  joined  the  order,  and  for 
some  years  it  had  extraordinary  success  in  State  elections; 
but,  as  Horace  Greeley  predicted  at  the  time  when  it  was 
at  the  height  of  its  power,  it  was  destined  ''  to  run  its 
career  rapidly,  and  vanish  as  suddenly  as  it  appeared..  It 
may  last  through  the  next  presidential  canvass;  but 
hardly  longer  than  that.  ...  It  would  seem  as  devoid  of 
the  elements  of  persistence  as  an  anti-cholera  or  an  anti- 
potato-rot  party  would  be."  It  was  chiefly  confined  to  the 
East  at  first,  and  later  it  extended  to  the  South,  even,  as 
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18,  where  it  became  atroDg  enough  to  carrj-  one 
ut  it  never  had  much  success,  or  aa  organiza- 
1  West. 

npossible  to  keep  the  slavery  question  out  of 
■.  Pierce  congratulated  the  coantry,  at   the 
of  his  adminiatratioD,  that  the  agitation  had 
;  both  parties  were  pledged  to  treat  a  revival 
itroversy  as  an  anpatriotio  act;   but  it  was 
once  by  the  proposition  to  organize  the  Terri- 
ansaa  and  Nebraska,  and  by  the  repeal  of  the 
'ompromise.      Tbe  struggle  between   the  pro- 
i  the  anti-slavery  factions  Over  Kansas,  both 
without  the  Tci'ritory,  waa  one  of  unexampled 
but  during  a  large  part  of  tbe  administration 
rce  the  opponents  of  tiie  administration  were 
ilhout  any  organization,  or  with  only  an  im- 
e.     The    Republican  party,  composed   largely 
but  with  a  liberal  contingent  from  the  Demo- 
y,'was  formed   in    1854.      It  first   appeared 
ions  of  that  ycai-,  and  in  1855  carried  the  elec- 
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In  the  South  the  Amerioan  party  waa  at  the  tune' of  its 
greatest  success,  having  absorbed  most  of  the  Whig 
strength.  Although  the  Whig  party  had  not  formally 
acknowledged  that  it  had  ceased  to  exist,  it  was  really 
only  a  memory,  and  the  members  merely  accepted  and 
voted  for  the  candidates  of  the  Know  Nothings. 

The  first  convention  preliminary  to  the  convention 
of  1856  was  that  of  the  Americans.  It  was  held  on 
Washmgton's  birthday,  Feb.  22,  1856.  But  akeady  the 
''National  Council"  of  the  order  had  been  in  session 
three  days,  beginning  on  the  19th  of  the  month,  and  had 
adopted  the  platform  of  the  party.  This  platform  was  aB 
follows :  — 

1.  An  humble  acknowledgment  of  the  Supreme  Being,  for  His 
protecting  care  vouchsafed  to  our  fathers  In  their  successful  revolu- 
tionary  struggle,  and  hitherto  manifested  to  us,  their  descendants, 
in  the  preservation  of  their  liberties,  the  independence  and  the 
union  of  these  States. 

2.  The  perpetuation  of  the  Federal  Union  and  Constitution,  as 
the  palladium  of  our  civil  and  religious  liberties  and  the  only  sure 
bulwark  of  American  independence. 

8.  Americans  must  rule  America;  and  to  this  end  native-born 
citizens  should  be  selected  for  all  State,  Federal,  and  municipal 
ofQces  of  government  employment,  in  preference  to  all  others 
^Nevertheless, 

4.  Persons  bom  of  American  parents  residing  temporarily  abroad 
should  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights  of  native-bom  citizens. 

6.  Ko  person  should  be  selected  for  political  station  (whether  of 
native  or  foreign  birth)  who  recognizes  any  allegiance  or  obligation 
of  any  description  to  any  foreign  prince,  potentate,  or  power,  or 
who  refuses  to  recognize  the  Federal  and  State  Constitutions  (each 
within  its  sphere)  as  paramount  to  all  other  laws  as  rules  of  politi- 
cal action. 

6.  The  unqualified  recognition  and  maintenance  of  the  reserved 
rights  of  the  several  States,  and  the  cultivation  of  harmony  and 
fratemal  good  will  between  the  citizens  of  the  several  States,  and, 
to  this  end,  non-interference  by  Congress  with  questions  apper- 
^alnlng  solely  to  the  individual  States,  and  non-intervention  by 
each  State  with  the  affairs  of  any  other  State. 


.  _     •«■  ti  a 


vucieui,  ana  wuo  uave 
in  any  such  Territory,  ought  to  participate  in 
a  constitution  or  in  the  enactment  of  laws  for 
State. 

8.  An  enforcement  of  the  principle  that  no  S 
ought  to  admit  othen  than  citizens  to  the  right 
holding  political  ofQces  of  the  United  States. 

0.  A  cHange  in  the  laws  of  natoralizationy  mal 
residence  of  twenty-one  years,  of  all  not  heretof< 
an  Indispensable  requisite  for  citizenship  hereaftt 
all  panpers  and  persons  convicted  of  crime  from  li 
shores;  but  no  interference  with  the  vested  rights  < 

10.  Opposition  to  any  union  between  Church 
interference  with  religious  faith  or  worship,  and : 
office. 

11.  Free  and  thorough  investigation  into  any 
abuses  of  public  ftmctionaries,  and  a  strict  ecoi 
expenditures. 

12.  The  maintenance  and  enforcement  of  all  laws  i 
enacted,  until  said  laws  shall  be  repealed  or  shall  I 
and  void  by  competent  Judicial  authority. 

18.  Opposition  to  the  reckless  and  unwise  policy 
Administration  in  the  general  management  of  our  x 
and  more  especially  as  shown  in  removing  "A 
designation)  and  conservatives  in  principle,  from  ofE 
foreigners  and  ultraists  in  their  places;  as  shown 
subserviency  to  the  stronger,  and  an  insolent  and  co 
toward  the  weaker  T>nwoi^«   «-   -*• 
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disgracing  meritorious  naval  officers  through  prejudice  or  caprice; 
and  as  shown  in  the  blundering  mismanagement  of  our  foreign 
relations. 

14.  Therefore,  to  remedy  existing  evils,  and  to  prevent  the 
disastrous  consequences  otherwise  resulting  therefrom,  we  would 
build  up  the  **  American  Party  "  upon  the  principles  hereinbefore 
stated. 

15.  That  each  State  Council  shall  have  authority  to  amend 
their  several  constitutions,  so  as  to  abolish  the  several  degrees,  and 
substitute  a  pledge  of  honor,  instead  of  other  obligations,  for 
fellowship  and  admission  into  the  party. 

16.  A  free  and  open  discussion  of  all  political  principles  em- 
braced in  our  platf oruL 

The  convention,  which  met  on  the  22d,  consisted  of  227 
delegates  fi*om  27  States  of  the  Union,  —  all  except  Maine, 
Vermont,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  Having  organ- 
ized by  the  choice  of  Ephraim  Marsh  of  New  Jersey  as 
President,  and  having  decided  cases  of  contested  seats, 
the  convention  became  involved  in  a  long  and  angry 
debate  over  the  right  of  the  National  Council  to  make  the 
platform  of  the  party.    A  resolution  was  presented :  — 

That  the  National  Council  has  no  authority  to  prescribe  a  plat* 
form  of  principles  for  this  nominating  convention,  and  that  no 
candidates  for  President  and  Ylce-President  who  are  not  in  favor 
of  interdicting  slavery  into  territory  north  of  86°  80',  by  congres- 
sional action,  shall  be  nominated  by  this  Convention. 

A  motion  to  lay  this  resolution  on  the  table  was  ac- 
cepted as  a  test  of  the  strength  of  the  two  wings  of  the 
party.  The  motion  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  141  to  59. 
A  motion  to  proceed  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent was  successful,  151  to  51.  Thereupon  nearly  all  the 
delegates  from  New  England  and  Ohio,  and  a  part  of  those 
from  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  and  Iowa,  withdrew  from  the 
convention.  An  informal  ballot  gave  Millard  Fillmore 
71  votes,  Greorge  Law  of  New  York  27,  Garrett  Davis  oi 


^  s.i^^x±xjix3  was  tnerelore  nominated.     On  the  1 
for  a  candidate  for  Vice-President,  Andrew  J. 
of  Tennessee  had  181,  flenrjr  J.  Gardner  of  Mas 
12,  Kenneth  Raynor  8,  and  Percey  Walker  of  A 
Mr.  Donelson  was  declared  nominated,  and  th> 
tion  adjourned.    Soon  after  this  the  seceding 
met  and  nominated  for  President  Colonel  Johi 
mont  of  California,  and  for  Vice-President  Ex- 
William  F.  Johnston  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  meeting  of  the  Democratic  National  Cc 
was  looked  forward  to  with  much  interest.  A  gn 
members  still  adhered  to  the  party  who  were  not  dii 
yield  to  what  the  general  drift  of  sentiment  in  the  1 
States  regarded  as  the  arrogant  and  nnreasonable  < 
of  the  slave  interest.  The  division  of  the  party  t 
serious  in  New  York,  where  the  two  factions  w 
known  as  the  "hards"  and  the  "softs."  Mr.  Pi< 
in  high  favor  with  the  Southern  delegates  and  ^ 
Southern  people;  the  Northern  and  more  moderate 
the  party  preferred  Mr.  Buchanan ;  while  Mr.  Don 
a  strong  hold  upon  the  popular  heart,  and  was  r 
as  the  most  natural  successor  to  Mr.  Pierce's  s 
should  that  gentleman's  nomination  become  im] 
The  excitement  at  Cincinnati,  where  the  conveutio 
meet,  ran  very  high  on  th«  f\^rra  "k«^ — 


xt- 
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The  convention  met  on  the  2d  of  June.  All  the  States 
were  fully  represented,  and  two  sets  of  delegates  appeared 
from  each  of  the  States  of  New  York  and  Missouri.  The 
Anti-Bentonites  were  the  ^^  regulars ''  from  the  latter  State. 
The  contestants  signalized  their  advent  hj  knocking  down 
the  door-keeper,  who  endeavored  to  prevent  them  from 
entering  the  hall.  The  scene  was  an  incipient  riot.  When 
order  had  been  restored,  the  presiding  officer  administered 
to  the  intruders  such  a  stinging  rebuke  for  their  lawless 
conduct  that  they  retired,  and,  as  the  committee  on  cre- 
dentials reported  against  their  claim,  they  were  seen  no 
more.  The  "hards"  and  "softs"  of  New  York  were 
quite  as  bitter  in  their  quarrel  as  the  more  turbulent 
Missourians ;  but  they  waited  peaceably,  and  finally  both 
delegations  were  admitted,  each  delegate  to  have  half  a 
vote.  The  permanent  chairman  was  John  E.  Ward  of 
Georgia.  There  was  no  opposition  to  the  two-thirds  rule. 
On  the  first  vote  for  a  candidate  for  President,  James 
Buchanan  had  135,  Franklin  Pierce  122,  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  33,  and  Lewis  Cass  5.  The  Southern  States  gave 
on  this  vote  72  to  Mr.  Pierce,  29  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  and 
14  to  Mr.  Douglas.  The  North  gave  106  to  Buchanan, 
60  to  Pierce,  19  to  Douglas,  and  five  to  Cass.  On  the 
second  and  succeeding  votes  Mr.  Buchanan's  strength 
increased  very  slowly  but  steadily ;  Mr.  Pierce's  fell  oS 
rapidly,  and  the  most  of  this  loss  was  Mr.  Douglas's  gain, 
so  that  on  the  sixteenth  trial  the  result  was,  for  Mr. 
Buchanan  168,  for  Mr.  Pierce  none,  for  Mr.  Douglas  121, 
and  for  General  Cass  6.  Mr.  Buchanan  had  had  a  ma- 
jority on  the  tenth  vote,  and  ho  now  lacked  but  eighteen 
of  two  thirds.  On  the  seventeenth  vote  the  delegations 
began  changing  in  his  favor,  and  he  received  all  the  vote^ 
296,  and  was  declared  nominated.  Ten  candidates  were 
voted  for  as  candidates  for  Vice-President  on  the  first 
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leader  was  John  A.  Quitman  of  Miaaisaippi, 
tes,  closely  followed  by  John  C.  Breckinridge 
;y  ■with  55.     Linn  Boyd  of  Kentucky  had  33, 
I.    Johnson  of  Georgia  31,  Jamea  A.  Bayard 
e  31,  Aaron  V.  Bron-n  of  Tennessee  29,  James 

of  North  Cai'olina  13,  Benjamin  Fitepatriek 
1 11,  Trusten  Polk  of  Miasonri  5,  and  Thomas 

Teaaa  2.    On  the  second  vole  the  names  of 
litman  and  of  most  of  the  other  leading  candi- 

withdrawn,  and  Mr.  Breckinridge  was  unani- 
ainated. 

foiTn,  which  ivaa  adopted  without  opposition, 
I  the  preamble  first  adopted  in  1844,  and  re- 
ubsequent  platforms.    Then  follow  ten  of  the 

which   form   a   part   of   pi-evioiis  jilatfonns, 
s  first  five  of  1S40,  in  order,  and  those  relating 
ceeds  of  the  public  lands;    against  a  national 
ivor  of  a  separate  treasury ;  regarding  the  veto 
J  against  abridgment  of  the  privileges  of  aliens 
citizens.     Tothese  the followingwere added:  — 

1 

■ 
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foreign-born,  is  neither  justified  by  the  past  history  nor  future  pros- 
pects of  tlie  country,  nor  in  unison  with  the  spirit  of  toleration  and 
enlightened  freedom  which  peculiarly  distinguishes  the  American 
system  of  popular  goyemment. 

Beaolvedf  That  we  reiterate  with  renewed  energy  of  purpose  the 
well-considered  declarations  of  former  conyentions  upon  the  sec- 
tional issue  of  domestic  slayery  and  concerning  the  reseryed  rights 
of  the  States,  — 

1.  That  Congress  has  no  power  imder  the  Constitution" to  inr 
terfere  with  or  control  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  seyeral 
States,  and  that  all  such  States  are  the  sole  and  proper  Judges  of 
eyerything  appertaining  to  their  own  affairs  not  prohibited  by  the 
Constitution;  that  all  efforts  of  the  Abolitionists  or  others  made  to 
induce  Congress  to  interfere  with  questions  of  slayery,  or  to  take 
incipient  steps  in  relation  thereto,  are  calculated  to  lead  to  the  most 
alarming  and  dangerous  consequences,  and  that  all  such  efforts  haye 
an  ineyitable  tendency  to  diminish  the  happiness  of  the  people  and 
endanger  the  stability  and  permanency  of  the  Union,  and  ought 
not  to  be  countenanced  by  any  friend  of  our  political  institutions. 

2.  That  the  forgoing  coyers,  and  was  intended  to  embrace,  the 
whole  subject  of  slayery  agitation  in  Congress,  and  therefore  the 
Democratic  i>arty  of  the  Union,  standing  on  this  national  platform, 
will  abide  by  and  adhere  to  a  faithful  execution  of  the  acts  known 
as  the  ''compromise"  measures,  settled  by  the  Congress  of  1850, 
the  act  for  reclaiming  fugitiyes  from  service  or  labor  included; 
which  act,  being  designed  to  carry  out  an  express  proyision  of  the 
Constitution,  cannot,  with  fidelity  thereto,  be  repealed,  or  so  changed 
as  to  destroy  or  impair  its  efficiency. 

8.  That  the  Democratic  party  will  resist  all  attempts  at  renew- 
ing, in  Congress  or  out  of  it,  the  agitation  of  the  slayery  question, 
under  whatever  shape  or  color  the  attempt  may  be  made. 

4.  The  Democratic  party  will  faithfully  abide  by  and  uphold  the 
principle  laid  down  in  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  resolutions  of 
1797  and  1708,  and  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Madison  to  the  Yiiginia 
legislature  in  1709;  that  it  adopts  these  principles  as  constituting 
one  of  the  main  foundations  of  its  political  creed,  and  is  resolved  to 
carry  them  out  in  their  obvious  meaning  and  import. 

And  that  we  may  more  distinctly  meet  the  issue  on  which  a 
sectional  party,  subsisting  exclusively  on  slavery  agitation,  now  re- 
lies to  test  the  fidelity  of  the  people,  North  and  South,  to  the  Con* 
«titution  and  the  Union, — 
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led,  Tluit,  claiming  fellowship  with  and  desiring  tiie 
I  of  all  vrbo  regard  the  preservalion  of  the  Unioa  luider 
litlon  as  the  paramouat  iBsne,  aad  repudiating  nil  sou- 
I  and  ptalforma  concernlDg  domestic  slavery  which  seek 
e  States  aod  incite  to  treason  and  arrard  resistance  to 
iDlrltories,  and  whose  avowed  purpose,  if  consuin mated, 
■civil  war  and  disunion,  the  American  Democracy  rec- 
Tiopt  the  principles  contained  in  the  organic  lawsestab- 
-ritorles  of  Ncbraslu  and  Kansas  as  embodying  the 
Lnd  safe  solution  of  the  slavey'  question,  npon  which 
litioaal  idea  of  tlie  people  of  this  whole  country  can 
I  determined  conservation  of  the  Union,  and  non-inter- 
longresa  with  slavery  in  the  Territories  or  In  the  DU- 

is  the  basis  of  tLe  compromise  of  1S50,  conSrmed 
[Democratic  and  Whig  parties  in  national  conveutlonf, 
Uic  people  in  the  election  of  1952,  and  rigliUy  applied  to 
n  of  the  Territories  In  1S54. 

the  uniform  application  of  tlie  Democratic  principle, 
nation  of  Territories,  and  the  admission  of  new  States 
ut  domestic  slavery,  as  they  may  elect,  the  equal  rights 
33  tvill  be  preserred  Intact,  the  odginRl  compacts  of  the 
I  maintained  inviolate,  and  the  petpetnlty  and  expou- 
nd to  its  utmost  caiiacity  of  embracing,  lu 
y  future  American  State  that  ii 
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lustain  and  advance  among  us  constitutional  liberty,  by  continu- 
ing to  resist  all  monopolies  and  exclusive  legislation  for  Uie  benefit 
of  the  few  at  the  exx>en8e  of  the  many;  and  by  a  vigilant  and  con- 
stant adherence  to  those  principles  and  compromises  of  the  Consti- 
tution which  are  broad  enough  and  strong  enough  to  embrace  and 
aphold  the  Union  as  it  was,  the  Union  as  it  is,  and  the  Union  as  it 
shall  be,  in  the  full  expansion  of  the  energies  and  capacity  of  this 
great  and  progressive  people. 

1.  BeaolDedf  That  there  are  questions  connected  with  the  for- 
eign policy  of  this  country  which  are  inferior  to  no  domestic  ques- 
tion whatever.  The  time  has  come  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  declare  themselves  in  favor  of  free  seas,  and  progressive 
free  trade  throughout  the  world,  and  by  solemn  manifestations  to 
place  their  moral  influence  at  the  side  of  their  successful  example. 

,  2.  Beaolvedf  That  our  geographical  and  political  position  with 
reference  to  the  other  States  of  Uils  continent,  no  less  than  the  In- 
terest of  our  commerce  and  the  development  of  our  growing  power, 
requires  that  we  should  hold  sacred  the  principles  Involved  In  the 
Monroe  doctrine.  Their  bearing  and  Import  admit  of  no  miscon- 
struction, and  should  be  applied  with  unbending  rigidity. 

8.  Resolved,  That  the  great  highway,  which  nature  as  well  as 
the  assent  of  States  most  Immediately  interested  In  Its  maintenance 
has  marked  out  for  free  communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific  oceans,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  Important  achievements 
realized  by  the  spirit  of  modem  times,  in  the  unconquerable  energy 
of  our  people;  and  that  result  would  be  secured  by  a  timely  and 
efficient  exertion  of  the  control  which  we  have  the  right  to  claim 
over  It;  and  no  power  on  earth  should  be  suffered  to  Impede  or  clog 
its  progress  by  any  interference  with  relations  that  It  may  suit  our 
policy  to  establish  between  our  government  and  the  governments  of 
the  States  within  whose  dominions  It  lies.  We  can,  under  no  clrcum* 
stances,  surrender  our  preponderance  In  the  adjustment  of  all  ques- 
tlons  arising  out  of  It. 

4.  Resolved,  That,  In  view  of  so  commanding  an  Interest,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  cannot  but  sympathize  with  the  efforts 
which  are  being  made  by  the  people  of  Central  America  to  regen- 
erate that  portion  of  the  continent  which  covers  the  passage  across 
the  Inter-oceanic  Isthmus. 

5.  Resolved,  That  the  Democratic  party  will  expect  of  the  next 
administration  that  every  proper  effort  be  made  to  Insure  oiur  as- 
cendancy In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  to  maintain  permanent  pro- 
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je  great  outlets  tlirougli  wUlch  are  emptied  Into  it) 
arodmits  raised  out  of  llie  soil  and  the  commodities 
le  industry  of  the  people  of  cur  Western  valleja  and  of 
,  large. 

Tbat  Ibe  administration  of  Franklin  Pierce  has  been 
jcralic  prlcciplea,  and  tlierefore  true  to  tUe  great  intcr- 
nmtry.     In  tbe  face  of  violent  opposllioa  he  has  main- 
iws  at  home,  and  vindicated  the  rlghta  of  American 
id ;  and  therefore  we  proclaim  our  unqualified  admira- 
leasarcs  and  policy. 

Republicau  nattoual  conventioa  was  one  of  tbe 
aneoua  conventions  ever  known  in  our  political 
'he  delegates  were  not  chosen  by  any  settled 
aa  there  much,  if  any,  regard  paid  to  the  num- 
is  to  which  a  State  should  be  entitled.  New 
96  votes,  Pennsylvania  81,  and  Ohio  69.  All 
ra  States  were  represented,  as  were  also  Dela- 
'land,  and  Kentucky.    Colonel  Henry  S.  Lane 

waa  made  the  president  of  the  convention; 
for  lack  of  something  better  to  do,  the  con- 
ve   itself    up    to   a  season   of   speech-making 
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twelve  other  candidates  received  Bome  votes.  Mr.  Dayton 
was  then  unanimously  nominated.  The  selection  of  Fre- 
mont was  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
already  been  nominated  by  the  seceding  Elnow-Nothings, 
and  a  communication  from  the  officers  of  the  convention 
which  placed  him  in  nomination  was  frequently  referred  Us 
but  was  not  read.  Governor  Johnston,  who  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  seceding  Americans  for  Vice-President,  re- 
ceived only  two  votes  in  the  Republican  convention,  how- 
ever. The  following  platform  was  adopted  by  the  Repub- 
licans:— 

This  conyention  of  delegates,  assembled  io  pursuance  of  a  caU 
addressed  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  without  regard  to 
past  political  differences  or  divisions,  who  are  opposed  to  the  repeal 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  to  the  policy  of  the  present  admin- 
istration, to  the  extension  of  slavery  into  free  Territory;  in  favor  of 
admitting  Kansas  as  a  free  State,  of  restoring  the  action  of  the 
Federal  government  to  the  principles  of  Washington  and  Jefferson; 
and  who  purpose  to  unite  in  presenting  candidates  for  the  offices  of 
President  and  Yice-President,  do  resolve  as  follows: — 

Beaolvedf  That  the  maintenance  of  the  principles  promulgated 
In  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  embodied  in  the  Federal 
Constitution  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  our  Bepublicau 
institutions,  and  that  the  Federal  Constitution,  the  rights  of  the 
States,  and  the  union  of  the  States,  shall  be  preserved. 

Beaolved,  That  with  our  Bepublicau  fathers  we  hold  it  to  be  a 
self-evident  truth,  that  all  men  are  endowed  with  the  unalienable 
rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  that  the 
primary  object  and  ulterior  designs  of  our  Federal  government 
were  to  secure  these  rights  to  all  i>ersons  within  its  exclusive  Juris- 
diction;  that,  as  our  republican  fathers,  when  they  had  abolished 
slavery  in  all  our  national  territory,  ordained  that  no  person  should 
bo  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of 
law,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  maintain  this  provision  of  the  Consti- 
tution against  all  attempts  to  violate  it  for  the  purpose  of  estab* 
lishing  slavery  in  any  Territory  of  the  United  States,  by  positive 
legislation,  prohibiting  its  existence  or  extension  therein.  That  we 
ieny  the  authority  of  Congress,  of  a  Territorial  legislature,  of  any 
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Iclatlon  of  tnilivliluals,  to  give  legal  eiiateacc  to 
Trlioij  of  tbe  United  Stutes,  while  the  present 

[lalDtalDcd. 

I  tbe  Constitution  confers  npoa  Congress  sorer- 

i  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  for  Uieir 

Ithat  In  the  exercise  of  this  power  it  Is  tioth  the 

1  of  Congress  to  probiblt  la  tbe  Territories  Ibose 

larism,  poiirgamj  and  slavery. 

I  while  the  Constitution  of  tbe  United  Stales  was 

Bbllshed  by  the  people  in  order  to  form  a  more 

Tahllsh  justice,  ensure  domestic  tranquillity,  pro- 

1  defence,  and  secnre  tlio  blessings  of  liberty, 

le  provision  for  llie  protection  of  the  life,  liberty, 

J  citizen,  the  dearest  constitutional  rights  of 

lisas  liBVC  been  fraudulently  and  violently  taken 

I  territory  has  been  Invaded  by  an  armed  force, 

leaded  legislative.  Judicial,  and  executive  officers 

1,  by  whose  nsurped  authority,  siistalned  by 

k  of  the  government,  tyrannical  and  nnconatltu- 

enacted    and   enforced;  the   rights  of  tbe 

1  bear  arms  have  been  infringed ;  teat  oaths  of 

d  entangling  nature  have  been  imposed  as  a 

Icislng  the  right  of  suffrage  and  holding  ofBce; 

Icused  person  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial  by  an 

1  been  denied;  the  right  of  the  people  to  be 

ins,  houses,  papers,  and  effects  against  nnreft- 

1  seizures  has  been  violated;  they  have  been 

oerty,  and  property  without  due  process  of  law; 

f  speech  and  of  the  press  has  been  abridged; 

I  their  representatives  has  been  made  of  no  effect; 

I    arsons   liavc   been   Instigated  and  en- 

loffcnders  have  Ijeea  allowed  to  go  unpunished;  — 
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Eetolvedf  That  Kansas  should  he  immediately  admitted  as  a 
State  of  the  Union,  with  her  present  free  Constltotlon,  as  at  onoe 
the  most  effectual  way  of  securing  to  her  citizens  the  enjoyment 
of  the  rights  and  privileges  to  which  they  are  entitled,  and  of 
ending  the  cItU  strife  now  raging  In  her  territory. 

Sesolved,  Tliat  the  highwayman's  plea,  that  "might  makes 
right,"  embodied  In  the  Ostend  circular,  was  in  every  respect 
unworthy  of  American  diplomacy,  and  would  bring  shame  and 
dishonor  xxpou  any  government  or  people  that  gave  it  their 
sanction*  * 

Beaolvedp  That  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  by  the  most 
central  and  practicable  route,  is  imperatively  demanded  by  the 
interests  of  the  whole  country,  and  that  the  Federal  government 
ought  to  render  iomiediate  and  efhoient  aid  in  its  construction; 
and,  as  an  auxiliary  thereto,  the  immediate  construction  of  an 
emigrant  route  on  the  line  of  the  railroad. 

Besolvedf  That  appropriations  by  Congress  for  the  Improvement 
of  rivers  and  harbors,  of  a  national  character,  required  for  the 
accommodation  and  security  of  our  existing  commerce,  are  author- 
ized by  the  Constitution,  and  justified  by  the  obligation  of  govern- 
ment  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  its  citizens. 

One  other  convention  was  held,  that  of  the  Whigs,  at 
Baltimore,  on  the  17th  of  September,  in  which  there  was 
a  more  or  less  full  representation  of  twenty-six  States. 
No  delegates  were  present  from  Michigan,  Iowa,  Wis- 
consin, Texas,  or  California.  Edward  Bates  of  Missouri 
was  the  President.  The  proceedings  were  brief  and  unin- 
teresting. The  nominations  of  Fillmore  and  Donelson 
were  accepted  by  resolution,  and  the  following  platform 
was  adopted:-^ 


BcBolved,  That  the  Whigs  of  the  United  States,  now  here 
sembled,  hereby  declare  their  reverence  for  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  their  unalterable  attachment  to  the  national  Union, 
and  a  fixed  determination  to  do  all  In  their  power  to  preserve  them 
for  themselves  and  their  posterity.  They  have  no  new  principles  to 
announce,  no  new  platform  to  establish,  but  are  content  to  broadly 
rest — where  their  fathers  rested  —  upon  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  wishing  no  safer  guide,  no  higher  law. 


Hesolvedf  That  the  government  of  the  Unltec 
by  the  conjunction  in  political  unity  of  wides 
sections,  materially  differing  not  only  in  climati 
in  social  and  domestic  institutions;  and  that  a 
ponnanently  array  the  different  sections  of  the 
hostility  and  oi^ganized  parties,  founded  only  on 
tinctions,  must  inevitably  prove  fatal  to  a  co 
national  Union. 

Sesolvedy  That  the  Whigs  of  the  United  St 
fundamental  rule  of  political  faith,  an  absolute  n* 
^S  geographical  parties.    The  danger  so  dearly 
Father  of  his  Coimtry  has  now  become  fearfully 
agitation  now  convulsing  the  nation,  and  must  \h 
if  we  would  preserve  our  Constitution  and  our 
memberment,  and  the  name  of  America  from  t 
from  the  family  of  civilized  nations. 

Sesolioedf  That  all  who  revere  the  Constitutiox 
must  look  with  alarm  at  the  parties  in  the  fielc 
presidential  campaign, — one  claiming  only  to  n 
Northern  States,  and  the  other  appealing  mainly 
and  prejudices  of  the  Southern  States;  that  the  i 
faction  must  add  fuel  to  tlie  flame  which  now  tl 
our  dearest  interests  in  a  common  ruin. 

Bewlvedf  That  the  only  remedy  for  an  evil  sc 
support  a  candidate  pledged  to  neither  of  the  geog 
now  arrayed  in  political  antagonism,  but  holding  b 
equal  regard.    We  conertitnUf^  ♦i»«  *- 
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these  attributes,  in  possessiDg  the  one  transcendent  merit  of  behig 
a  representative  of  neither  of  the  two  sectional  parties  now  strug- 
gling for  political  supremacy. 

Besolvedf  That,  in  the  present  exigency  of  political  affairs,  wo 
are  not  called  upon  to  discoss  the  subordinate  questions  of  adminis- 
tration in  the  exercising  of  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  gov- 
ernment. It  is  enough  to  know  that  civil  war  is  raging:,  and  that 
the  Union  is  imi>erilled ;  and  we  proclaim  the  conviction  that  the 
restoration  of  Mr.  Fillmore  to  the  presidency  will  furnish  the  best 
if  not  the  only  means  of  restoring  peace. 

The  canvass  which  followed  was  an  extraordinary  one. 
In  the  South  it  was  slaggish  enough,  for  the  contest  was 
only  between  Mr.  Bachanan  and  Mr.  Fillmore ;  and  the 
former  attracted  to  himself  the  support  of  the  entire 
slaveholding  interest  and  of  all  who  were  concerned  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  political  power  of  the  slavery 
system.  But  in  the  NorUi  the  Republicans  conducted  a 
canvass  rivalling  that  of  1840  in  enthusiasm,  and  having  be- 
hind it  what  the  ^'  hard  cider"  campidgn  lacked,  a  definite 
moral  purpose  and  a  clearly  understood  policy.  Great 
political  clubs  were  organized,  which  marched  from  place 
to  place  visiting  each  other,  uniformed  and  bearing 
torches.  Immense  public  meetings  were  held,  and  the 
Northern  heart  was  fired  as  it  had  never  been  before. 
But  the  Republican  canvass  was  destined  to  end  in 
defeat,  although  the  earlier  elections  of  the  antunm  in- 
dicated a  Republican  victory.  In  Vermont  more  than 
three  fourths  of  the  votes  were  Republican,  and  Maine, 
which  had  been  carried  in  1855  by  a  fusion  party  of  Demo- 
crats and  "Straight"  Whigs,  was  now  carried  by  the 
Republicans  by  almost  18,000  majority.  But  the  October 
elections  were  unfavorable ;  for  while  Ohio  gave  a  Repub- 
lican majority,  Indiana  was  lost,  and  Pennsylvania  gave 
the  Democratic  candidates  on  the  State  ticket  majorities 
over  the  united  Republican  and  Whig  vote.  "The 
Quakers  did  not  come  out,"  it  was  said;  but  all  who 


STATES 
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1 

1 

t 

1^ 
1 

1* 

Iblna     .    .    .    . 

89,060 

07,370 

3,325 

M  sw  Hampiliin  . 

82,789 

38,346 

422 

Tmnont     ... 

io,5e» 

39,501 

645 

HauwboMtis 

89,240 

109,180 

19,626 

BtiottoblMid 

a,680 

ll!407 

l!675 

84,996 

43.716 

2,015 

NewTork  . 

196,878 

270,007 

124,604 

Hew  JecMj . 

46,943 

28,338 

24,116 

Fciiiu7lT«iiIs 

280,710 

147,610 

82,176 

Dehirare    . 

6,004 

308 

6,176 

XKjlMBd      . 

89,116 

281 

47,400 

■niglDla.    . 

89,70e 

291 

60.310 

North  Carolina    . 

46,240 

30,886 

Soatt  Carolina"  . 

G«or|tla  .    .    .    . 

Be,57S 

42,228 

Alab^ 

46,739 

28,552 

Florida   . 

6,868 

4B83 

WulMippl 

86,446 

24,195 

LoDiala^a 

22,164 

20,700 

Tezaa.    . 

81,169 

15,639 

AibuiSM 

21,910 

10,787 

HiBNOri. 

68,164 

48,524 

TflDDMsee 

78,683 

66,178 

EentnckT 

74,642 

814 

67,416 

Ohio  .    . 

170,874 

187,497 

28,126 

HliOilgan 

52,186 

71.762 

1  flfin 
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The  ooont  of  the  electoral  vote  on  this  occaBion  was 
eulivened  by  a  scene  unlike  any  which  had  ever  ocourred* 
The  usual  resolution  for  counting  the  votes  was  adopted, 
and  if  the  fact  that  there  was  anything  unusual  in  the 
certificate  of  any  State  was  known  in  advance,  it  does 
not  appear  from  the  record ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
electors  for  Wisconsin  had  not  met  on  the  day  fixed  by 
law,  which  day,  says  the  Constitution  itself,  ^*  shall  be  the 
same  throughout  the  United  States,"  but  on  the  next  day 
after.  A  very  severe  snowstorm  had  prevented  the 
electors  from  reaching  the  capital  of  the  State  in  season 
to  give  their  votes  on  the  8d  of  December,  and  they  had 
met  and  voted  on  the  4th. 

When  the  votes  of  Wisconsin  were  presented  at  the 
joint  meeting  of  the  two  Houses,  an  objection  was  made 
to  counting  them.  The  president  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Hon.  James  M.  Mason  of  Virginia,  ruled  that 
debate  was  not  in  order  while  the  tellers  were  counting 
the  votes.  The  count  having  been  concluded,  Mr.  Letcher 
of  Virginia,  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  inquired  if 
it  would  then  be  in  order  to  move  that  the  votes  of  Wis- 
consin be  excluded.  The  president  ruled  that  it  was  not 
in  order.  Senator  Crittenden  of  Kentucky  wished  to 
know  if  the  chair  decided  ^^that  Congress,  in  no  form, 
has  power  to  decide  upon  the  validity  or  invalidity  of  a 
vote?"  The  president,  having  disclaimed  the  intention 
to  make  any  such  decision,  proceeded  to  recapitulate  the 
votes,  giving  Buchanan  and  Breckinridge  174  each,  and 
Fremont  and  Dayton  114  each  (which  included  the  votes 
of  Wisconsin),  and  to  declare  the  election  of  the  former. 
Protests  were  raised  on  all  sides,  from  both  parties  and 
crom  both  Houses.  In  spite  of  the  declaration  of  the 
presiding  officer  that  no  debate  was  in  order,  there  was  a 
long  and  rambling  debate,  in  which  the  most  diverse  views 
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anceJ,  Mid  which  was  only  cut  short  by  the  with- 

in  eafih  HooBe,  and  discuBsion  was  continued  for 
The  debates  on  that  occasion  are  the  most  val- 
ihe  student  of  political  history,  as  to  this  camg 
.i  the  ConBtitiition,  that  have  over  taken  placo, 
he  question  was  considered  without  a  epirit  of 
lip.    The  vote  of  WiBconsin  would  not  affect  the 
ether  counted  or  rejected.    There  waa  very  much 
of  the  Constitution  displayed  by  many  of  the 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  waa  also  much  pro- 
■ning. 

possible  here  to  give  a  sketch  of  this  most  inter- 
jate.     Nothing  more  can  be  done  than  to  sum- 
no  of  the  views  advanced.  On  the  main  question, 
ina  generally  thought  the  voles  of  Wisconsin 
tic  counted ;  Democrats,  for  the  most  part,  took 
ary  view.     Upon  the  question  who,  under  the 
;on,  should  count,  that  is,  who  decide  what  were 
',  divergence  of   opinion  was   amazing.      Some 
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decide  whether  or  not  to  go  into  an  election  of  Presi- 
dent. 

There  was  still  another  point  on  which  the  difEerenco 
of  opinion  was  very  decided.  The  president  of  the  Senate 
stoutly  affirmed  that  he  had  neither  counted  nor  rejected 
the  votes,  although  he  had  said :  <^The  state  of  the  votes 
as  delivered  by  the  tellers  is  ...  for  John  C.  Fremont  of 
Oalifomiai  114  votes."  Many  senators  sustidned  the 
assertion  of  Mr.  Mason  that  he  had  not  counted  the 
votes,  while  others  declared  that  he  had  counted  them, 
l^umerous  resolutions  were  offered  in  each  branch,  but 
the  debate  produced  nothing  more  than  a  resolution  of 
formal  notification  to  Messrs.  Buchanan  and  Breckinridge 
that  they  had  been  elected.  The  opinion  that  the  whole 
subject  ought  to  be  taken  up  and  considered,  and  the 
doubtful  points  determined  by  law,  was  very  generally 
expressed ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  matter  in  hand  was  disposed 
of,  the  subject  was  dropped.  The  Congress  was  then  in 
the  last  month  of  its  term,  and  it  was  too  busy  to  take 
further  notice  of  s  danger  past  which  might  never  return. 
So  the  disputed  point  was  left  for  a  Republican  Congress 
to  decide,  according  to  the  political  exigency  of  the  houTi 
in  the  midst  of  a  civil  war. 


XX. 

EE  LAST  STRUGGLE  FOR  SLAVEBT. 

e  whole  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  admin iatration  the 
J  on  the  verge  of  civil  war.    It  was,  considering 
1  state  of  the  public  mind,  an  eridence  ol  rare 
f-restraiut  that  war  did  uot  break  out.    Parties 
St  divided  on  the  one  great  issue  of  alaveryj 
Lhe  line  between  the  Republicans  and  the  Demo- 
I  broad  one,  there  was  a  great  variety  of  opin- 
the  ranks  of  each  party.    The  most  conservative 
1,  however,  was  firm  and  decided  m  the  con- 
it  slavery  could  not  exist  in  any  Territory  iu 
either  to  the  will  of  Congress  or  to  that  of  tha 
he  Territory.   The  Democratic  party  comprised 
■X  wings.    The  radical  wing  held  that  all  citi- 
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when  the  State  was  admitted  without  slavery.  The  storj 
of  that  contest  forms  one  of  the  darkest  pages  of  Ameri- 
can political  history.  It  is  a  record  of  perfidy  and  vio- 
lence. The  attempt  to  force  the  Lecompton  Ck)nstitation 
upon  the  people,  under  the  patronage  of  the  executive 
department  of  the  government,  was  matched  by  the  base- 
ness of  tlie  offer  by  Congress  of  a  bribe  to  the  people  if 
they  would  accept  it.  The  South,  struggling  as  it  was  to 
maintain  the  political  power  of  the  section  and  of  its 
social  S3rstem,  could  not  have  claimed  less  than  it  did 
claim,  and  it  had  the  support  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  its 
assertion  of  the  national  character  of  the  slavery  system. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  moral  sense  of  the  Northern 
people  was  outraged  by  the  effort  to  force  slavery  upon 
an  unwilling  people,  and  by  the  repeated  violations  of 
good  faith  which  were  resorted  to  in  order  to  make  the 
attempt  successful.  Kansas  had  seven  governors  in  five 
years,  one  of  whom  was  removed  because  he  would  not 
be  the  tool  of  the  pro-slavery  party,  and  another,  a  Mis- 
sissippian,  an  ex-Senator,  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
during  the  whole  of  Polk's  administration,  resigned  be- 
cause the  President  would  not  keep  the  pledge,  ofScially, 
which  he  had  verbally  made  to  the  Governor,  that  the 
people  of  Kansas  should  be  allowed  to  vote  on  the  whole 
Lecompton  Constitution. 

The  minor  issues  developed  during  this  administration, 
in  the  contests  over  the  homestead  and  pre-emption  laws, 
in  the  revelations  made  by  the  Covode  investigating  com- 
mittee, and  by  the  state  of  the  national  finances,  would 
have  been  enough  to  cause  an  exciting  election  in  1860, 
even  if  the  Kansas  struggle,  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  and 
the  John  Brown  ndd  at  Harper's  Ferry,  had  not  kept  the 
public  attention  unchangeably  fibced  on  the  question  of 
slavery. 


^.^^  aiiu  oouiD,  and  it  had  numerou 

lives  among  the  politician 8  of  the  North,  so 
were  no  doubt  intellectually  convinced  that 
tional  position  assumed  in  defence  of  slave 
was  correct;  while  others  were  with  the  ad 
becaase   it   was   the   administration,    and 
Sonthem  view  because  the  ascendancy  of  s 
a  political  power,  if  secured  by  their  assist 
give  them  ofSce  and  standing  in  the  party. 

On  the  other  side  was  the  faction  whose  shi 
"Popular  Sovereignty,"  led  by  Senator  Dongli 
designated  by  the  voice  of  this  wing  as  the  ca 
the  presidency,  long  before  he  fell  under  the  < 
of  the  administration  and  of  the  Southern  sens 
wing  of  the  party  was  very  powerful  at  the 
constituted  almost  the  whole  of  the  Democrat 
New  England  and  in  the  greater  part  of  the  '\ 
than  half  of  the  party  in  New  York,  and  a  stron 
of  it  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  Republicans  were  of  all  shades  of  b 
opinion,  and  while  they  were  absolutely  imitec 
ing  the  adminUtration  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  it  ^ 
means  certain  that  the  partv  /»nnU  
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ciples,  though  it  kept  them  in  a  petty  minority,  to  be 
drawn  into  the  support  of  a  candidate  of  doubtiol  quality. 

Besides  these  two  parties,  and  their  factions,  there  was 
a  large  surplus  remnant.  There  were  the  old  Whigs, 
whom  time,  in  its  rapid  flight,  had  left  behind  the  age ; 
there  were  the  Native  Americans,  who,  in  the  South,  hated 
the  Democrats,  and  yet  could  not  join  with  their  great 
opponents  the  Republicans;  and  there  were  a  great  many 
well-meaning  men,  all  over  the  country,  who  deprecated 
the  prevailing  strife,  who  really  did  not  think  the  slavery 
question  worth  so  much  discussion,  and  who  feared  that 
unless  something  were  done  to  calm  down  the  angry  dis- 
putants there  would  be  war.  These  several  elements 
became  temporarily  united  in  the  Constitutional  Union 
party,  as  patriotic  a  party  as  was  ever  organized,  but  one 
which  could  not  succeed  in  its  mission  because  the  time 
bad  come  when  the  self-preservation  of  the  South,  as  a 
political  power,  and  the  moral  sense  of  the  North,  de- 
manded that  the  pending  question  be  settled  finally  and 
forever. 

The  Democratic  convention  was  the  first  to  be  held.  It 
met  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  on  the  23d  of  April,  1860.  There 
were  full  delegations  from  every  State  in  the  Union,  and 
contesting  delegations  from  New  York  and  Illinois.  In 
the  former  State  the  "hards,"  led  by  Feinando  Wood, 
had  been  elected  by  districts,  while  the  "  softs,"  who  were 
favorable  to  Senator  Douglas,  were  -chosen  by  a  State 
convention,  which  met  at  Syractise  the  autumn  previous. 
The  two  Illinois  delegations  were  respectively  for  and 
against  Mr.  Douglas.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Francis  B.  Floumoy 
of  Arkansas  had  taken  the  chair  as  temporary  presiding 
officer  of  the  convention,  an  angry  debate  began  u])on 
these  contested  seats,  for  the  national  committee  had 
given  tickets  of  admission,  in  each  case,  to  the  Douglas 
delegates,  and  had  shut  out  their  opponents. 


-»<r     V^<^  A.  V 


the  party  until  a  platform  had  been  adopt 
day  was  occupied  in  deciding  the  contesti 
favor  of  the  New  York  "softs,"  and  th( 
from  minois.    It  was  only  on  the  27th  of 
day  of  the  convention,  that  the  committee 
reported  to  the  assembly  a  majority  and 
minority  sets  of  resolutions.    Two  days  o: 
and  of  numerous  propositions  to  amend,  f  ol 
the  28th,  a  motion  was  carried  to  reconu 
subject  to  the  committee  on  resolutions; 
of  the  motion,  to  instruct  the  committee  tc 
form  which  was  offered  by  the  mover,  Se 
Bigler  of  Pennsylvania,  was  rejected.    Late 
day  the  committee  reported  back  a  series  < 
asserting,  as  the  previous  majority  report  1 
extreme  Southern  view  of  the  question  of 
Territories.    These  resolutions  were  suhsequ 
by  the  convention  of  seceders,  some  mont 
will  be  found  on  page  224.     A  minorit} 
made,  after  several  long  speeches  had  been 
although  signed  by  less  than  one  half  of  th 
the  platform  committee,  represented  more 
the  electoral  votes  of  the  whole  country.    < 
Butler,  who,  throughout  the  convention^  occ 
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a  vote  was  reached.  General  Butler's  platform  was  re> 
jeoted,  hj  yeas  105,  nays  198.  The  minority  resolutions 
presented  by  Mr.  Samuels  of  Iowa  were  then  substituted 
for  those  of  the  majority,  by  165  to  188.  These  resolutions 
were  in  the  following  terms :  — 

1.  Beaolvedf  That  we,  the  Democracy  of  the  Uniony  in  conyen* 
tion  assembled,  hereby  declare  our  affirmance  of  the  resolutioiis 
unanimously  adopted  and  declared  as  a  platform  of  principles  by 
the  Deipocratlc  conirention  at  Cincinnati  in  the  year  1866,  belier- 
ing  that  Democratic  principles  are  unchangeable  in  their  nature 
when  applied  to  the  same  subject-matters;  and  we  recommend  as 
the  only  further  resolutions  the  following:  «- 

Inasmuch  as  differences  of  opinion  exist  in  the  Democratic  party 
as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  powers  of  a  Territorial  legisla- 
ture, and  as  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  Congress,  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  over  the  institution  of  slavery  within 
the  Territories, — 

2.  Beaolved,  That  the  Democratic  party  will  abide  by  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  the  questions 
of  constitutional  law. 

8.  Beaolvedf  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  afford 
ample  and  complete  protection  to  all  its  citizens,  whether  at  home 
or  abroad,  and  whether  native  or  foreign. 

4.  Beaolvedf  That  one  of  the  necessities  of  the  age,  in  a  military, 
commercial,  and  postal  point  of  view,  is  speedy  communication  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  States;  and  the  Democratic  party 
pledge  such  constitutional  government  aid  as  will  insure  the  con- 
struction of  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  Coast  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cable period. 

5.  Be$olvedf  That  the  Democratic  party  are  in  favor  of  the 
acquisition  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  on  such  terms  as  shall  be  honor- 
able  to  ourselves  and  just  to  Spain. 

6.  Besolvedf  That  the  enactments  of  State  legislatures  to  defeat 
the  faithful  execution  of  the  fugitive  slave  law  are  hostile  in  char- 
acter, subversive  of  the  Constitution,  and  revolutionary  in  thehr 
effects. 

This  series  having  been  substituted  for  the  majority 
set,  the  several  resolutions  were  then  considered  singly. 


I 


aiiemativ^e  but  to  withdraw.     Mississippi 
Texas  followed,  with  their  entire  delegatio 
two  of  those  from  LouisiaDa,  all  bat  thr< 
Oarolina,  three  from  Arkansas,  two  from 
one  from  North  Carolina  joined  the  sec€ 
next  day,  May  1st,  26  of  the  83  delegates 
10  votes  of  Georgia  also  withdrew.    This 
about  45  votes  out  of  808.    The  conventio: 
ing  to  some  very  remarkable  speeches  by 
who  did  not  secede,  voted  that,  in  balloting  i 
two  thirds  of  a  full  convention,  that  is,  202 
be  necessary  for  a  choice.    The  first  vote  w] 

Stephen  A.  Douglas  of  minois 

B.  M.  T.  Hunter  of  Yirginia 

James  Guthrie  of  Kentucky 

Andrew  Johnson  of  Tennessee 

Daniel  S.  Diddnson  of  New  York 

Joseph  Lane  of  Oregon 

Isaac  Toucey  of  Connecticut 

Jefferson  Davis  of  Mississippi 

Franklin  Pierce  of  New  Hampshire   •    •    •    • 

The  convention  took,  on  that  and  the  t 
days,  67  votes.     Mr  "H/v—^ — »- 
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Guthrie,  who  gained  most  of  the  votes  lost  by  Mr.  Hunter, 
reached  66j^  on  ^e  89th  trial,  and  had  65|  on  the  57tK. 
The  strength  of  no  other  candidate  reached  21  votes  on 
any  one  of  the  57  contests.  The  last  vote  of  this  series 
was:  For  Douglas,  151^;  Guthrie,  65^;  Hunter,  16; 
Lane,  14;   Dickinson,  4;  Davis,  1. 

On  the  8d  of  May,  the  tenth  day  of  the  convention,  a 
resolution  was  adopted  to  adjourn  to  meet  in  Baltimore 
on  the  18th  of  June,  and  tiiat  it  be  recommended  to 
Democrats  to  fill  the  vacancies  made  by  the  withdrawal 
of  delegates.  This  resolution  was  carried  by  195  votes  to 
55.  The  only  Southern  votes  given,  on  both  sides  of  this 
question,  were :  Maryland,  8 ;  Virginia,  15 ;  North  Caro- 
lina, 14  ;  Kentucky,  2  ;  Tennessee,  12  ;  Missouri,  9  ; 
Arkansas,  1;  total  61,  of  the  120  to  which  the  South 
was  entitled. 

Meantime  the  seceders  from  the  regular  convention 
had  met  in  another  hall  in  Charleston,  organized  by  the 
choice  of  Senator  James  A.  Bayard  of  Delaware  as  presi« 
dent,  and  adopted  as  a  platform  the  resolutions  reported 
by  the  majority  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  of  the 
National  Convention  (see  page  224).  After  a  session  of 
four  days  they  adjourned  to  meet  in  Richmond,  Ya.,  on 
the  11th  of  June.  On  reassembling  at  that  time  and 
place,  Mr.  John  Erwin  of  Alabama  was  made  president, 
and  a  resolution  was  adopted  to  adjourn  again  until  the 
21st  of  the  month.  At  the  adjourned  session  nothing 
was  done,  although  the  convention  met  every  day,  until 
the  28th  of  June,  when  what  was  left  of  the  body  adopted 
the  nominations  of  Breckinridge  and  Lane,  made  by  the 
seceders  at  Baltimore,  and  adjourned  without  day. 

The  regular  convention  reassembled  at  Baltimore  on 
the  18  th  of  June.  The  president,  Caleb  Cushing,  on  tak- 
ing tlie  chair,  made  a  long  address,  in  which  he  stated  the 
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of  business,  the  significant  part  of  which  was  an 
.  that  the  adoption  of  the  platiorm  vas  subject 
deration.     The  first  business  la  order  was  the 
of  delegates  from  those  States  whose  represeii- 
3  withdrawn  at  Charieston.    Three  whole  days 
pied  in  the  settlement  of  these  questions;  for  in 

readmission,  and  in  other  oases  there  were  oon- 
legations.    The  action  of  tlie  convention  was  in 
loces  in  favor  of  the  delegates  pledged  to  Mr. 
ind  accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  membership  of 
ntion  was  fully  decided,  a  portion  of  the  Vii^ 
igation  set  the  example  of  a  second  secession. 
e  followed  by  most  of  the  remaining  members 
Southern  States,  and  by  a  few  from  the  North; 
Cnshing,  the  president,  also  withdrew  and  re- 
a  chair,  which  was  taken  by  Governor  Tod  of 
le  convention  then  proceeded  to  vote  again  for 
:e  for  President.     On  the  first  vote  Doaglaa  ro- 
3^  votes,  Guthrie  10,  and  John  C\  Breckinridge 
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Mr.  Guthrie  6^  votes.  The  resolution  of  Mr.  Church  was 
then  taken  up  and  passed.  Benjamin  Fitzpatrick  of  Ala- 
bama was  nominated  for  Yioe-President  on  the  first  vote, 
with  almost  complete  unanimity.  The  following  rcsoli^ 
tion,  proposed  from  the  floor,  was  adopted  with  only  two 
dissenting  votes,  as  an  addition  to  the  platform :  — 

Besolvedf  That  it  Is  in  accordance  with  the  interpretation  of  the 
Cincinnati  platform,  that,  during  the  existence  of  the  Territorial 
gOTemments,  the  measure  of  restriction,  whatever  it  may  be,  im* 
posed  by  the  Federal  Constitution  on  the  power  of  the  Territorial 
legislature  over  the  subject  of  the  domestic  relations,  as  the  same 
has  been,  or  shall  herei^ter  be,  finally  determined  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  should  be  respected  by  all  good  citizens, 
and  enforced  with  promptness  and  fidelity  by  every  branch  of  the 
general  govemment. 

This  finished  the  proceedings  of  the  convention,  lir. 
Fitzpatrick  declined  the  nomination  for  Vice-President, 
and  Herschel  Y.  Johnson  of  Georgia  was  substituted  in 
his  place  by  the  National  Committee. 

Upon  leaving  the  convention  hall  the  seceders  pro- 
ceeded to  organize  a  rival  convention.  They  were  joined 
by  some  delegates  who  had  withdrawn  from  the  conven- 
tion at  Charleston,  and  by  the  excluded  contesting  dele- 
gates. Mr.  Cushing  presided  over  the  convention.  Twen- 
ty-one States  were  wholly  or  partially  represented^  but  no 
delegates  were  present  from  the  S^tes  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Ehode  Island^  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  South 
Carolina,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and 
Wisconsin.  The  convention  made  short  work.  It  adopted 
the  platform  reported  by  the  majority  of  the  Committee 
on  Besolutions  of  the  Charleston  convention,  nominated 
John  C.  Breckinridge  of  Kentucky  for  President^  and 
Joseph  Lane  of  Oregon  for  Vice-President,  both  by  a 
unanimous  vote,  and  adjourned.  The  platform  adopted 
was  as  follows :  — 
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naU  be  affirmed,  with  llio  following  eiplanalory  resolu- 

a  of  tbe  United  States  have  in  equal  right  to  settle  -wUh 
iCTtj  in  the  Territory,  without  their  rights,  either  of  per- 
propertj',  being  destroyed  or  impaired  by  Congressional 

1,  to  protect,  wlien  necessary,  the  rights  of  persons  and 

in  the  Territories,  and  wherever  else  lla  constitutional 

eit«nde. 

t  when  the  settlers  In  a  Territory,  having  an  adequate 

1,  form  a  State  constitution,  the  right  of  aiJverelgnty  com- 

lad,  being  consummated  by  admission  into  the  Union, 

1  on  an  equal  toothig  with  the  people  of  other  States  j  and 

thus  organized  ought  to  be  admitted  Into  the  Federal 
Uether  Us  constitution  prohibits  or  recognizes  the  Institu- 
very. 

t  tlie  Deroocmtlc  party  are  In  favor  ot  the  ncquUitlon  of 
1  of  Cuba,  on  such  terms  as  shall  be  honorable  to  oor- 

juat  to  Spain,  at  the  earUest  practicable  moment. 
t  the  enactments  of  State  legislatures  to  defeat  the  faitfa- 
lon  of  the  fugitive  slave  law  are  liostlle  in  character,  sub- 
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pat  its  candidates  before  the  people.  The  Constitational 
XJnioii  party  held  its  first  and  only  general  convention  at 
Baltimore  on  the  9th  of  May.  Most  of  the  States  were 
represented,  though  not  in  all  cases  by  delegates  doly 
elected  in  primary  meetings  and  conventions.  Young  as 
it  was,  the  party  was  divided  into  two  wings.  The  Soath- 
einers,  mostly  rejHresentatives  of  the  still  surviving  Native 
American  sentiment,  desired  to  nominate  General  Sam 
Houston  of  Texas,  while  the  old  Whigs  of  the  North  did 
not  relish  such  a  candidacy.  The  latter  were  adjured  not 
to  pay  so  much  attention  to  gentility,  but  to  take  a  candi- 
date who,  rough  as  he  might  be,  would  carry  inany  of  the 
Southern  States.  Although  the  party  was,  by  its  very 
name,  one  of  union,  it  had  no  sooner  organized,  by  the 
choice  of  Washington  Hunt  of  New  York  as  president, 
than  it  fell  into  a  very  bitter  debate  as  to  the  manner  of 
voting,  and  as  to  the  number  of  votes  which  delegations 
might  cast.  The  Houston  party  was  present  in  great 
force,  and  it  was  feared  that,  unless  a  strict  rule  were 
adopted,  that  candidate  might  be  thrust  upon  the  conven- 
tion. When  this  difficulty  had  been  surmounted,  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions  made  a  report,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted,  and  the  following  platform  was 
accepted :  — 

Wliereas,  Experience  has  demonstrated  that  platforms  adopted 
by  the  partisan  opnyentions  of  the  country  have  had  the  effect  to 
mislead  and  deceive  the  people,  and  at  the  same  time  to  widen  the 
I>olitical  divisionB  of  the  country  by  the  creation  and  encourage- 
ment of  geographical  and  sectional  i)artie8y  therefore, — 

Jtesolvedf  That  it  is  both  the  part  of  patriotism  and  of  duty  to 

9Cogi.ize  no  political  principle  other  than,  the  Constitution  of  the 
voxmtry,  the  union  of  the  States,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws, 
nnd  that,  as  representatives  of  the  constitutional  Union  men  of  the 
country  in  national  convention  assembled,  we  hereby  pledge  our- 
felves  to  maintain,  protect,  and  defend,  separately  and  unitedly, 

these  great  principles  of  public  liberty  and  national  safety,  against 
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ea  at  home  and  abroad,  belleviag  that  thereby  peace  nuy 

:  be  realored  to  the  country,  the  rights  o(  the  people  uid 

ition  of  justice,  fraternity,  and  equality  which,  under  Iha 

the  UnlKd  States  to  maintain  a  more  perfect  union, 
iuBtlce,  ensure  domeaUc  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  corn- 
ice, promote  the  general  welfare,  &nd,»ecare  the  blesdngs 
to  ourselves  and  our  posterity. 

'OteB  oniy  were  necessary  to  effect  a  nomiiiation 
lidate  for  President.    They  resulted  a§  follows :  — 
FInt.        SteanO. 

Bell  of  Tennessee 681           1381 

el  Houston  of  Texu 57             68 

J.  Crittenden  of  Kentucky  ....    28               8* 
Lrd  Everett  of  MsMadiufetta     ...    25               91 

M'LeanofOhIo 22               — 

wn  A.  Graham  o(  North  Caiolina .    ,    22             181 

im  C.  Elves  of  Vlrglnl* IS             — 

M.  BotW  of  Virginia 01             5i 

un  L.  Sharkey  of  Mississippi    ...      6                 5 
un  L.  Goggln  of  Virghila     ....     8             — 

lumber  necessary  to  a  choice  on  the  second  vote 
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Republioans  were  confident.  They  had  carried  every 
Northern  State  in  which  an  election  was  held,  in  1859| 
except  California;  Oregon,  where  the  adverse  majority 
was  only  69 ;  New  York,  where  the  combined  vote  of  the 
Democrats  and  third  party  men  was  less  than  2,000  more 
than  that  of  the  Republicans ;  and  Rhode  Island,  where 
they  were  defeated  by  a  fosion  of  all  the  opposition.  Mr 
Seward  was  beyond  a  doubt  the  leading  candidate,  but 
there  were  several  others  who  were  strongly  supported ; 
and  there  was  a  very  large  section  of  the  party  which, 
though  not  unfriendly  to  Mr.  Seward,  and  though  grateful 
for  his  services,  questioned  the  wisdom  of  putting  in  the 
field  a  candidate  whose  views  were  so  pronounced,  and 
whose  attitude  might  alienate  some  elements  which 
needed  to  be  conciliated.  Mr.  Seward  also  encountered 
the  bitter  hostility  of  Horace  Greeley,  whose  "Tribune" 
was  the  most  powerful  organ  of  opinion  in  the  party. 
Nevertheless  a  large,  influential,  and  well-organized  body 
»f  delegates  went  to  Chicago  with  a  determination  to 
effect  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Seward. 

The  convention  opened  with  delegates  present  from  all 
the  free  States,  also  from  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Texas,  and  from  the  Territories 
of  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
David  Wilmot  of  Pennsylvania  was  the  temporary  chair« 
man,  but  the  convention  organized  on  the  first  day  of  its 
session  by  the  choice  of  Greorge  Ashmun  of  Massachusetts 
as  permanent  president.  There  was  a  contest  over  the 
standing  of  the  delegates  from  some  of  the  Southern 
States,  owing  to  a  strong  suspicion  that  they  represented 
Dobody  but  themselves,  and  were  Republicans  of  the 
States  which  they  claimed  as  their  own,  only  for  conven- 
tion purposes.  The  convention,  however,  took  a  liberal 
view  and  allowed  the  delegates  to  retain  their  seats 
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I  somewhat  dimmished  voting  strengtii  ia  soma 

le  second  day  there  was  a  debate  over  the  qnestion 
^  a  majorit}'  of  the  whole  number  of  delegates, 
I  the  States  of  the  Union  fully  represented,  or 
I  majority  of  the  delegates  voting,  should  be 
to  norainato.  The  first  proposition,  which 
ive  been  almost  equivalent  to  the  two-thirda 
Ithe  Democrats,  was  rejected  by  831  votes  to  130. 
vlatform  was  reported,  amended,  and  adopted  as 

ted.  That  we,  tlie  delegated  representatireg  of  the  Bepob- 
mion  of  the  United  Stales,  tn  convention  assembled,  In 
1  of  the  duly  we  owe  to  our  couatilueDts  and  our  caimtty, 
BhcfollowhiB  declarations;  — 

it  the  history  o(  the  nation,  during  the  last  fom  yean,  has 

Kbtished  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  the  organimtlon 

fctuatlon  of  the  Kepubtlcan  party,  and  that  the  causes 

lied  It  Into  existence  are  permanent  In  their  nature,  and 

:  than  ever  before,  demand  Its  peaceful  and  constlta- 

t  the  ipalntenance  of  the  principles  promulgated  in  the 
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often  made  by  Democratic  members,  without  rebuke  and  with 
applause  from  their  political  associates;  and  we  denomice  those 
threats  of  disunion,  in  case  of  a  popular  overthrow  of  their  ascen- 
dancy, as  denying  the  vital  principles  of  a  free  goremment,  and  as 
an  avowal  of  contemplated  treason,  which  it  is  the  imperative  duty 
of  an  indignant  people  sternly  to  rebuke  and  forever  silence. 

4.  That  the  maintenance  inviolate  of  the  rights  of  the  States, 
and  especially  the  right  of  each  State  to  order  and  control  its  own 
domestic  institutions  according  to  its  own  Judgment  ezclTisively,  is 
essential  to  that  balance  of  power  on  which  the  perfection  and 
endurance  of  our  political  fabric  depends;  and  we  denounce  the 
lawless  invasion  by  armed  force  of  the  soil  of  any  State  or  Terri- 
tory, no  matter  imder  what  pretext,  as  among  the  gravest  of 
crimes. 

6.  That  the  present  Democratic  administration  has  far  exceeded 
our  worst  apprehensions,  in  its  measureless  subserviency  to  the 
exactions  of  a  sectional  interest,  as  especially  evinced  in  its  des- 
perate exertions  to  force  the  infamous  Lecompton  Constitution 
upon  the  protesting  people  of  Kansas;  in  construing  the  personal 
relation  between  master  and  servant  to  involve  an  unqualified 
property  in  person;  in  its  attempted  enforcement,  everywhere,  on 
land  and  sea,  through  the  intervention  of  Congress  and  of  the 
Federal  courts,  of  the  extreme  pretensions  of  a  purely  local  inter- 
est; and  in  its  general  and  unvarying  abuse  of  the  power  entrusted 
to  it  by  a  cfonfiding  people. 

6.  That  the  people  Justly  view  with  alarm  the  reckless  extrava- 
gance which  pervades  every  department  of  the  Federal  Government; 
that  a  return  to  rigid  economy  and  accoimtability  is  indispensable  to 
arrest  the  systematic  plunder  of  the  public  treasury  by  &vored 
partisans;  while  the  recent  startling  developments  of  frauds  and 
corruptions  at  the  Federal  metropolis  show  that  an  entire  change 
if  admihistration  is  imperatively  demanded. 

7.  That  the  new  dogma  that  the  Constitution,  of  its  own  force, 
uurries  slavery  into  any  or  all  of  the  Territories  of  the  United  States, 
•  a  dangerous  political  heresy,  at  variance  with  the  expUtit  pro- 
visions of  that  instrument  itsc^,  with  contemporaneous  exposition, 
and  with  legislative  and  judicial  precedent;  is  revolutionary  in  its 
tendency,  and  subversive  of  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  country. 

8w  That  the  normal  condition  of  all  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  is  that  of  freedom;  that  as  our  Bepublican  fathers,  when 
they  had  abolished  slavery  in  all  our  national  territory,  ordained 
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son  should  be  depriyed  of  lUe,  liberty,  or  property  ■without 

[a  of  law.  It  becomes  our  duty,  by  legislation,  whenever  such 

«3sai7,  to  maintain  this  provision  of  the  Constitu* 

:t  bU  attempts  to  Tiolat«  it;  and  we  deny  the  authority 

Is,  of  a  teiritorial  Icglalatitre,  or  of  any  IndlTidual,  to  give 

:q  to  alarery  in  any  Territory  of  the  United  Stjitea. 

a  brand  the  recent  reopening  of  the  African  slave- 

Ihe  cover  of  our  national  flag,  aided  hy  peirenlons  of 

:r,  as  a  crime  against  hmnanlty,  and  a  bmnliig  shamo 

Intry  and  age;  and  we  call  upon  Congress  to  take  prompt 

t  measures  tor  the  total  and  Ikial  euppTessIon  of  that 

|Lraffic. 

It  In  the  recent  vetoes,  by  their  Federal  governors,  of  Iha 

I  legislatm^  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  proliibiting  slavery 

lerritorles,  \re  Qnd  a  practical  illustration  of  the  boasted 

c  principle  of  noa-Iuterventlon  and  popuiar  sovereignty, 

|iu  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,  and  a  demonstration  of  the 

md  fund  Involved  therein. 

t  Eaosas  sbonid  of  right  be  immediately  admitted  as  a 
T  the  Constitution  reronUy  formed  and  adopted  by  her 
b  accepted  by  the  House  of  licpresentatlves. 

t,  while  providing  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  general 
kt  by  duties  upon  imports,  sound  policy  requires  such  aa 
ft  ot  these  imposts  as  to  encourage  the  development  of  the 
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16.  That  aiyproprlations  by  Congress  for  river  and  haibor  im- 
piovements  of  a  national  character,  required  for  the  accommodation 
ind  security  of  our  exlBting  commerce,  are  authorized  by  the  Con- 
ititation,  and  Justified  by  the  obligations  of  goyemment  to  protect 
the  lives  and  property  of  its  citizens. 

16.  That  a  raUroad  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  imperatively  demanded 
by  the  interests  of  the  whole  country;  that  the  Federal  Gk>vemment 
ought  to  render  immediate  and  effldent  aid  in  its  construction;  and 
that,  as  preliminary  thereto,  a  dally  overland  mail  should  be 
promptly  established. 

17.  finally,  having  thus  set  forth  our  distinctive  principles  and 
views,  we  invite  the  co-operation  of  all  citizens,  however  difiPering 
on  other  questions,  who  substantially  agree  with  us  in  their  afflimi- 
ance  and  support. 

As  originally  reported,  the  second  resolution  did  not 
contain  the  passage  from  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Joshua  R.  Giddings  of  Ohio  to 
insei-t  it  in  the  form  of  a  separate  resolution,  **that  we 
solemnly  reassert  the  self-evident  truth  that  all  men,"  etc., 
but  was  rejected.  ]ilr.  George  William  Curtis  of  New 
York  afterward  moved  to  insert  the  passage  in  its  present 
place,  and  the  motion  preyailed.  On  the  third  day  of  the 
convention  the  names  of  candidates  for  President  were 
formally  presented,  but  no  speeches  were  allowed  to  be 
made  by  those  who  nominated  the  candidates.  Three 
votes  were  taken  amid  increasing  excitement,  with  the 
following  result :  — 


% 

1st. 

ad. 

Sd. 

Whole  number  of  votes 

Kecessary  to  a  choice 

William  H.  Seward  of  New  York    .    . 
Abraham  Liincoln  of  mtnois  .... 
Simon  Cameron  of  Pennsylvania    .    . 

Salmon  P.  Chase  of  Ohio 

Edward  Bates  of  Missouri 

William  L.  Dayton  of  Kew  Jersey  .    . 

John  McLean  of  Ohio 

Jacob  Collamer  of  Yeimont  •    .    .    • 
Scattering 

466 
288 

im 

102 
601 
49 
48 
14 
12 
10 
6 

466 
288 

184} 

181 

2 

42J 

86 

10 

8 

a 

466 
288 

180 
28H 

22 

1 
6 

1 
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iicoln  was  within  one  and  a  half  votes  of  a  nonu- 
len  the  roll  call  was  completed.     His  majority 
red  by  a  transfer  of  foar  votes  from  Ohio,  and 
jgation   after  delegation  changed   in   his  favor 
ittd  354  in  all.     On  motion  of  Mr.  W.  M.  EvarM 
fork,  seconded  by  Mr.  John  A.  Andrew  of  Maa- 
a,  the  nomination  was  made  unanimous  with  the 
mthuaiaam.    At  a  later  eesdon  on  the  same  day 
ention  voted  twice  for  a  candidate  for  Vice 
t,  with  thia  re3Qlt:  — 

Firrt.       Socond. 

bal  Hamlin  of  Maine 104          SST 

sU.  Clay  oF  Kentucky lOli          BA 

Hictman  of  PeunsylTanla     ....      68             13 
w  H.  Reeder  of  Pennsylvania   ...      61               - 
□iel  P.  Banks  of  MasMchusetts     .    .      S8i 

omination  of    Mr.   Hamlin  having  been  made 

IS,  the  convention  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
motion  of  Mr.  Gidduigs  of  Ohio,  and  then  ad' 
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em  half  of  the  country.  The  tactics  which  had  been  so 
efficacious  in  the  successful  Whig  campaigns  were  again 
resorted  to,  and  the  Northern  States  were  alive  with  pro- 
cessions, torch-light  parades,  and  mass-meetings.  In  the 
South  there  was  a  grim  determination  to  win  the  victory 
if  possible,  but  not  to  submit  to  defeat.  The  mutterings 
of  secession  and  war,  in  case  Mr.  Lincoln  were  elected, 
were  frequently  heard,  but  the  supporters  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  refused  to  believe  that  the  South  would  be 
guilty  of  that  madness.  In  the  Northern  section  of  the 
Democratic  party  there  was  an  earnest  effort  to  fuse  all 
the  elements  in  support  of  a  union  ticket  of  electors,  with 
the  implied,  and  in  some  cases  the  expressed,  agreement 
that  the  electoral  votes  should  be  given  to  that  candidate 
who  should  come  the  nearest  to  an  election.  This  course 
was  pursued  only  in  the  close  States.  Where  there  was 
no  hope  of  a  Democratic  majority  in  any  event,  the  two 
wings  of  the  party  had  each  its  own  electoral  ticket.  But 
it  was  all  without  avail.  The  early  elections  in  Maine, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Pennsylvania,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
States  where  the  contest  was  not  so  close,  foreshadowed 
the  certain  election. of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  the  result  in 
November  more  than  justified  the  deductions  from  the 
September  and  October  elections.  Every  Northern  State 
except  New  Jersey  was  carried  by  the  Republicans.  The 
decision  was  hardly  made  by  the  people  of  the  country 
before  the  South  began  to  carry  out  the  threats  which  had 
been  only  muttered  before  the  election,  and  the  new 
President  succeeded  to  the  administration  of  a  govern- 
ment which  was  to  fight  for  its  very  existence. 

Thirty-three  States  took  part  in  this  election.  Minne- 
sota had  been  admitted  to  the  Union  on  the  11th  of  May, 
1868,  and  Oregon  on  the  12th  of  February,  1859.  The 
Dopular  and  electoral  vote  was  as  follows : — 
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FoPOLAJi  Vora. 


ELMnoiAi,  Toim, 


1^ 
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The  official  record  of  the  electoral  count  contains 
nothing  of  interest.  The  proceedings  were  in  strict 
accordance  with  precedent.  Bat  a  single  remark  made 
by  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  after  the 
count  was  over  suggests  the  condition  of  affairs  at  the 
time.  Some  trouble  had  been  feared  on  the  occasion  of 
the  count  of  votes,  and  no  doubt  precautions  were  taken 
against  violence  at  any  time,  and  particularly  at  that 
time.  At  any  rate,  the  Southerners  scented  hostile  pre- 
parations ;  and  Mr.  Hindman  of  Arkansas  suggested  that 
the  committee  to  wait  on  the  President  elect  ^be  directed 
to  inform  General  Scott  that  there  is  no  further  need  for 
his  janizaries  about  the  capitol,  the  votes  being  counted 
and  the  result  proclaimed."  .  The  only  attention  paid  to 
the  sneer  was  in  a  retort  from  Mr.  Grow  of  Pennsylvania, 
that  ^gentlemen  seem  to  trouble  themselves  a  good  deal 
about  General  Scott  on  all  occasions."  The  proceedings 
then  terminated. 


XSI. 

THE  WAR  ELECTIOIT. 

ection  of  1864  took  place  while  the  oonntry  was 
by  civil  utrife.    The  war  hud  been  prosecuted 
Dion  armies  with  partial  succesB;  bat,  when  the 
tlcrings  of  the  coming  political  contest  mode 
cs  heard,  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  termination 
■ar  was   not  cheering.      President  Lincoln  was 
the  one  hand  by  the  Democrats,  who  maintained 
ivar  had  not  been  carried  on  according  to  the 
tlon,  and  on  the  other  by  a  email  but  active  mi- 
i  the  Rcpublionn  party,  who  complained  of  hia 
tism  and  his  unwillingDesa  to  adopt  the  radical 
1  which  they  deemed  essential  to  national  anccesg. 
a  great  majority  of  his  own  party,  however,  be 
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tinued  in  offioe.  It  was  not  good  policy,  he  said, — and  the 
phrase  made  the  one  argnment  which  in  any  case  would 
have  turned  the  scale  in  his  favor^— **  to  swap  horses  while 
crossing  a  stream." 

The  certainty  that  the  Republican  convention, — which 
was  called  on  Feb.  22, 1864,  to  meet  in  Baltimore  on 
the  7th  of  June, — would  nominate  Mr.  Lincoln,  led  the 
radical  opponents  of  his  administration  in  various  parts 
df  the  country  to  attempt  to  forestall  its  action  by  callipg 
a  convention  to  meet  on  an  earlier  day  at  Cleveland, 
Several  calls  were  published,  all  of  them  inviting  the 
people  to  meet  in  mass  convention  in  that  city  on  the  Slst 
of  May.  Among  the  signers  of  these  calls  were  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Cheever  of  New  York,  B.  Oratz  Brown  of  Missouri, 
Lucius  Robinson  of  New  York,  and  other  gentlemen  then 
or  since  prominent  in  public  affairs.  Wendell  Phillips, 
Frederick  Douglass,  and  others  sent  letters  approving  the 
objects  of  the  convention. 

Li  answer  to  these  calls,  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
persons  met  in  Cleveland  on  the  appointed  day.  General 
John  Cochran^  of  New  York  was  made  president.  A 
platform  was  adopted  as  follows :  — 

First  That  the  I^eral  Union  shall  be  preserved. 

8ec<md.  That  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
must  be  ohserved  and  obeyed. 

Third.  That  the  rebellion  must  be  suppressed  by  force  of  anns, 
and  without  compromise. 

Fottrth,  That  the  rights  of  free  speech,  free  press,  and  the 
habeaa  corpus  be  held  inyiolate,  save  in  districts  where  martial 
law  has  been  proclaimed. 

Fifth,  That  the  rebellion  has  destroyed  slavery,  and  the  Federal 
Ck>iistitution  should  be  amended  to  prohibit  its  re-establishment, 
and  to  secure  to  all  men  absolute  equality  before  Uie  law. 

Sixth.  That  integrity  and  economy  are  demanded  at  all  times 
In  the  administration  of  the  government,  and  that  in  time  of  war 
the  want  of  them  is  criminal. 


nntTOHI  OF  PBE8IDEimAI.  BMXmONS. 

Hiat  the  rlgfit  of  asylum,  except  foi  crime  uid  intv 
'.  1'  a  recognlwd  principle  of  American  liberty!  UiM 
iv-ii  »t  IL  cannol  be  OTerlooked,  tuid  ratut  not  go  am&- 

I'hst  lUe  national  policy  known  as  the  "  Monroe  Doo- 
l«-come  a  recognized  principle,  and  that  the  estabtlili- 

i  ttnli-ropnblican  government  on  this  continent  by  any 

•cr  cannot  be  tolerated. 

That  the  gratitude  and  support  of  the  nation  are  due  to 

1  soldiers  and  the  earnest  leaders  of  the  Union  army  and 

elr  heroic  achievementa  of  deatUeas  vhIqt  la  defence  of 

led  country  and  civil  liberty. 

rhat  the  one-tenn  policy  for  the  presidency  adopted  by 

naint^ned  by  constltmlonal  amendments. 

'i.  That  the  Constitotion  should  be  so  amended  that  tlifl 

ind  Vice-Preaident  shall  be  elected  by  a  direct  vote  of  the 

That  the  question  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  rebel- 
1  belongs  to  the  people,  through  their  representatives  In 
md  not  to  the  Eiecutlve. 

ith.  That  the  confiscation  of  the  lands  o(  the  rebels,  and 
ration  among  the  soldiers  and  actual  sattlets.  Is  a  mea- 
tlce. 
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ultimate  result  of  this  moyement,  although  Mr.  Lincoln 
did  not  join  in  it,  was  the  withdrawal  of  both  General 
Fremont  and  Greneral  Cochrane  on  the  2l8t  of  September, 
and  the  union  of  the  Republican  party  in  support  of  its 
regular  candidates. 

The  call  for  the  Republican  National  Conyention  was 
addi'essed  to  those  ^who  desire  the  unconditional  main* 
tenance  of  the  Union,  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution, 
and  the  complete  suppression  of  the  existing  rebellion, 
with  the  cause  thereof,  by  vigorous  war,  and  all  apt  and 
efficient  means."  It  met  at  Baltimore,  June  7,  1864, 
and  was  presided  over,  temporarily,  by  the  Rey.  Dr. 
Robert  J.  Breckinridge  of  Kentucky,  and,  as  permanent 
president,  by  ez-Govemor  William  Dennison  of  Ohio. 
The  platform  was  reported'  by  Mr.  Henry  J.  Raymond 
of  New  York,  and  was  adopted  unanimously,  as  fol- 
lows:— 

1.  Beaolvedy  That  it  la  the  highest  duty  of  every  American 
citizen  to  maintain  against  all  their  enemies  the  inte^^ty  of  the 
Union,  and  the  permanent  authority  of  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States;  and  that,  laying  aside  all  difiPerences  of 
political  opinion,  we  pledge  ourselves  as  Union  men,  animated  hy 
a  common  sentiment,  and  aiming  at  a  common  object,  to  do  every- 
thing in  our  power  to  aid  the  government  in  quelling  by  force  of 
arms  the  rebellion  now  raging  against  its  authority,  and  in  bring- 
ing to  the  punishment  due  to  their  crimes  the  rebels  and  tzaitors 
arrayed  against  it. 

2.  Beaolvedy  That  we  approve  the  determination  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  not  to  compromise  with  rebels,  or  to 
o£fer  them  any  terms  of  peace,  except  such  as  may  be  based  upon 
an  unconditional  surrender  of  their  hostility  and  a  return  to  their 
Just  allegiance  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States; 
and  that  we  call  upon  the  government  to  maintain  this  position,, 
and  to  prosecute  the  war  with  the  utmost  possible  vigor  to  the 
vomplete  snppresaion  of  the  rebellion,  in  fuU  reliance  upon  the 
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ling  patriotism,  the  heroic  valor,  and  the  nndying  devo. 
American  people  lo  their  cotintrj  and  its  free  instltu- 

h  of  this  rebellion,  and  as  It  must  be,  always  and  ereiy- 
tUe  to  the  pi-indples  of  republican  goremment,  justice 
lioaal  Bafetj  demand  its  lUter  and  complete  extirpation 
lU  of  the  Republic ;  and  tliat,  while  we  uphold  and  main- 

«,  has  aimed  a  deathblow  at  this  gIganUc  eril,  we  are  in 

c  people  In  confonnitj  wltli  its  provisions,  as  aboU  t«^ 
I  forever  prohibit  the  existence  of  sUvcry  within  the 
e  jurisdiction  of  the  United  Slates. 
ved.  That  the  thanks  of  the  American  people  an  due 
ere  and  sallon  of  the  army  and  navy  who  have  perilled 
in  defence  of  tbeir  country  and  in  vindication  of  the 

1  of  tbelr  patriotism  and  their  valor,  and  ample  and  per- 
orlsion  for  those  of  their  survlTors  who  have  received 
□a  boDorable  wounds  In  the  service  of  the  comitiy;  and 
LGmoHcs  of  those  who  Iisve  fallen  In  Its  defence  shall  be 

Bed,  That  we  approve  and  applaud  the  practical  wisdom, 
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ind  which  should  characterize  the  adminifltntioii  of  the  gorenir- 
ment. 

7.  Heaolvedj  That  the  goyemment  owes  to  all  men  employed  in 
Its  armies,  without  regard  to  distinction  of  color,  the  full  protec- 
tion of  the  laws  of  war;  and  that  any  yiolatlon  of  these  laws,  or  of 
the  usages  of  dTilized  nations  in  time  of  war,  hy  the  rehels  now  in 
arms,  should  he  made  the  subject  of  prompt  and  full  redress. 

8.  Besolved,  That  foreign  immigration,  which  in  the  past  has 
added  so  much  to  the  wealth,  development  of  resources,  and  In- 
crease of  power  to  this  nation, — the  asylum  of  the  oppressed  of 
all  nations, — should  be  fostered  and  encouraged  by  a  liberal  and 
just  policy. 

9.  Besolvedf  That  we  are  in  favor  of  a  speedy  construction  of 
the  railroad  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

10.  Besolved,  That  the  national  faith,  pledged  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  public  debt,  must  be  kept  inviolate,  and  that  for  this 
purpose  we  recommend  economy  and  rigid  responsibility  in  the 
public  expenditures,  and  a  vigorous  and  just  system  of  taxation; 
and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  loyal  State  to  sustain  the  credit  and 
promote  the  use  of  the  national  currency. 

11.  Besolved f  That  we  approve  the  position  taken  by  the  gov- 
ernment, that  the  people  of  the  United  States  can  never  regard 
with  indifference  the  attempt  of  any  European  power  to  overthrow 
by  force,  or  to  supplant  by  fraud,  the  institutions  of  any  republican 
government  on  the  western  continent;  and  that  they  will  view  with 
extreme  jealousy,  as  menacing  to  the  i>eace  and  independence  of 
their  own  country,  the  efforts  of  any  such  power  to  obtain  new 
footholds  for  monarchical  governments,  sustained  by  foreign  mili- 
tary force,  in  near  proximity  to  the  United  States. 

On  a  formal  vote  for  a  candidate  for  President,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln received  all  the  votes  of  every  State,  except  those  of 
Iklissoori,  which  were  cast,  in  accordance  with  instructions, 
for  Greneral  U.  S.  Grant.  The  nomination  was  then  made 
unanimous.  On  the  first  ballot  for  a  candidate  for  Vice- 
President,  Andrew  Johnson  received  200 ;  Hannibal  Ham- 
lin, 160 ;  Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  108,  and  seven  other  candi- 
dates an  aggregate  of  61.    Before  tbe  vote  was  declared 
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lany  diaogeB  took  place,  and  the  final  resalt  was : 
I,  494  votes,  for  DlckiDson  17,  for  Hamlin  9. 
pon  was  declared  tha  candidate  for  Yice-Fresi- 

cratic  convention  met  on  August  29  at  Giu- 

L-Governor  William  Bigler  of  Pennsylvania  waa 

Brary  president,  and  Governor  Horatio  Seymoor 

ITork  the  permanent  president.    The  platfonn 

ted  by  Mr.  James  Guthrie  of  Kontacky,  as  fol- 

■,  That  !□  the  future,  m  tn  the  post,  we  will  adhere  wltb 
T  fldeUty  to  the  Union  under  the  ConatltuUon  as  the  onlf 
Ittton  of  our  strength,  security,  and  happiness  as  a  people, 

mework  of  government  equally  conducive  to  the  wel- 
erity  of  all  the  Statea,  both  Northern  and  Southern. 

I,  That  this  convention  does  explicitly  declare,  as  the 

e  American  people,  tliat  after  four  years  of  failure  to 
Hjnlon  by  the  experiment  oi  war,  during  vhlch,  under  the 

a  military  necessity,  or  war  power  higher  than  the  Constl- 
CousUtutlon  itself  has  been  disregarded  In  every  part,  and 

7  and  private  right  alike  trodden  down,  and  the  mate- 
yity  of  the  eoimtry  essent [ally  impaired,  —  justice,  bu- 
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the  Constitation;  the  sobyenion  of  the  cItII  by  military  law  in 
States  not  in  inrarrection;  the  arbitrary  military  arrest,  imprison- 
menty  trial,  and  sentence  of  American  citizens  in  States  where  cIyU 
law  exists  in  fall  force;  the  suppression  of  freedom  of  speech  and  of 
the  press ;  the  denial  of  the  right  of  asylmn ;  the  open  and  avowed  dls- 
regard  of  State  rights;  the  employment  ot  mmsoal  test  oaths;  and 
the  interference  with  and  denial  of  the  right  of  the  people  to  bear 
arms  in  their  defence;  are  calculated  to  prevent  a  restoration  of  the 
Union  and  the  perpetuation  of  a  government  deriving  its  Just  pow- 
ers from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

Besolved,  That  the  shameful  disr^ard  of  the  administration  to 
its  duty  in  respect  to  our  fellow-citizens  who  are  now,  and  long  have 
been,  prisoners  of  war  and  in  a  suffering  condition,  deserves  the 
severest  reprobation,  on  the  score  alike  of  public  policy  and  com- 
mon humanity. 

Besolved,  That  the  sympathy  of  the  Democratic  party  is  heart- 
ily and  earnestly  extended  to  the  soldiery  of  our  army  and  the  safl- 
ors  of  our  navy,  who  are  and  have  been  in  the  field  and  on  the  sea, 
under  the  flag  of  our  country;  and,  in  the  event  of  its  attaining 
power,  they  will  receive  all  the  care,  protection,  and  regard  that 
the  brave  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  Bepublio  have  so  nobly 
earned. 

On  the  first  ballot  for  a  candidate  for  President,  Gen- 
eral George  B.  McCIellan  was  nominated.  He  had  been 
repeatedly  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  nomination 
for  many  months,  and  the  sentiments  of  the  Democratic 
party  were  concentrated  in  his  favor  long  before  the  con- 
vention met.  The  vote  as  first  taken  resulted  in  174  votes 
for  McCIellan ;  88  for  Thomas  H.  Seymonr  of  Oonnecti- 
cut ;  12  for  Horatio  Seymour  of  New  York ;  ^  vote  for 
Charles  O'Conor  of  New  York,  and  1^  votes  blank.  But 
before  the  result  was  annouAced  several  changes  were  made, 
and  the  announcement  was :  For  McCIellan,  202^  votes; 
for  Thomas  H.  Seymour,  28^,  —  the  whole  of  the  latter 
votes  having  been  given  by  delegates  from  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  the  **  border  States."    The  nomination  of  General 
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1  of  Ohio. 

t  vote  for  a  candidate  for  Yice-PreBident  reautted 

of  Ohio,  55i ;  Lazarus  W.  Powell  of  Kentucky, 
rge  W.  Cass,  26 ;  Daniel  W.  Voorheea  of  Indi- 
r.  H.  Caton,  16 ;  Augustus  C.  Dodge  of  Iowa,  9 ; 
Pheipe  of  Missouri,  8;  blank,  i  vote.    On  the 
al,  Mr.  Guthrie's  name  having  been  withdrawn, 
!s  of  all  the  other  candidates,  except  those  of 
letou,  withdrew  their  names  also,  and  Mr.  Pen- 
B  uiianimously  nominated. 
ivasB  that  followed  was  one  of  great  spirit.    The 

of  the  country  was,  it  is  true,  earnestly  fixed 
progress  of  the  war,  and  it  cotdd  not  te  greatly 
tng  lime  diverted  to  a  political  contest;  but  the 

regarded  and  treated  by  tho  RepublicanB  aa  one 
povtant  camp^gnH  of  the  war,  and  those  who 
with  them  were  against  the  Union.     They  de- 
he  Democratic  platform  as  a  base  and  cowardly 
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General  McClellan  repadiated  its  obvious  meaning  in  Lis 
letter  of  acceptance.  Where  the  convention  had  demanded 
"  a  cessation  of  hostilities  with  a  view  to  an  ultimate  con- 
vention of  the  States,"  the  candidate  expressed  the  belief 
that  '<  so  soon  as  it  is  clear,  or  even  probable,  that  our  pre- 
sent adversaries  are  ready  for  peace  on  the  basis  of  the 
Union,  we  should  exhaust  all  the  resources  of  statesman- 
ship ...  to  secure  such  pe^e."  The  convention  had 
proclaimed  ''four  years  of  failure  to  restore  the  Union  by 
the  experiment  of  war;"  General  McClellan  wrote:  "I 
could  not  look  in  the  face  of  my  gallant  comrades  of  the 
army  and  navy,'  who  have  survived  so  many  bloody  bat- 
tles, and  tell  them  that  their  labors  and  the  sacrifice  of  so 
many  of  our  slain  and  wounded  brethren  had  been  in 
vain ;  that  we  had  abandoned  that  Union  for  which  we 
have  so  often  perilled  our  lives."  The  convention  said : 
peace  first,  and  Union  afterward,  if  it  can  be  had.  Gene- 
ral McClellan  said:  The  Union  first,  and  then  peaoe; 
''  no  peace  can  be  permanent  without  union."  The  conven- 
tion said  that  the  war  had  been  a  failure ;  General  McClel- 
lan could  not  look  his  old  comrades  in  the  face  and  say 
that. 

This  open  repudiation  of  the  expressed  sentiments  of 
the  party  saved  many  of  the  votes  to  General  McClellan 
wiiich  would  otherwise  have  been  given  to  Mr.  Lincoln. 
But  although  the  party  held  its  forces  together  much  more 
generally  than  might  have  been  expected,  the  plain  com- 
mon sense  of  the  people  taught  them  that  Mr.  Idncolu 
'vas  the  candidate  whose  election  meant  earnest  and  un- 
rx>mpromising  war  until  the  power  of  the  rebellion  was 
aestroyed  and  the  Union  was  restored,  and  they  supported 
him.    The  general  result  was  in  doubt  at  no  time. 

The  following  table  shows  the  electoral  and  popular  vote 
in  each  of  the  States  which  participated  in  the  election :  -^ 
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STJLTBS. 


Maine.  •  .  . 
New  Hampahire 
Vermont .  •  • 
Pennsylvania  • 
Biaryland  •  • 
Kentacky  •  • 
Ohio  .... 
Micbljpui  •  • 
Iowa  .  •  •  • 
Wisconsin  •  • 
California   .    . 

Totals  .    • 


116,887 


Linooln. 

XoOUlUuu 

4,174 

741 

2,066 

690 

248 

49 

26;712 

12,849 

2,800 

821 

1,104 

2,828 

41,146 

9,767 

0,402 

2,959 

16,178 

1,864 

11,872 

2'^ 

2,600 

287 

88,748 


The  total  vote  cauntedf  including  both  the  home  and 
the  army  votes,  was  4,166,537,  and  Mr.  Lincoln's  plurality 
was  494,567.  The  army  votes  of  Vermont,  E[ansas,  and 
Minnesota,  which  arrived  too  late  to  be  counted,  and  cer- 
tBxa  votes  rejected  for  informality  in  Wisconsin,  would 
have  brought  up  the  total  to  about  4,175,000,  and  Mr. 
Lincoln's  majority  to  a  number  in  excess  of  half  a  mil- 
lion. 

This  was  the  first  election  since  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  in  which  any  State  had  deliberately  neglected 
to  appoint  electors.  Li  1864  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  was  denied  id,  and  complete  sovereignty  was  claimed 
by  the  regular  governments  of,  eleven  States.  But  in 
some  of  these  latter  there  had  been  set  up  rival  govern- 
ments, asserting  their  own  loyalty  to  the  Union,  and  claim- 
ing the  recognition  of  Congress  as  the  true  government 
of  those  States.  In  one  case  at  least  the  question  pre- 
sented was  a  puzzling  one.  The  consent  of  the  State  of 
Virginia  to  the  erection  of  the  Siate  of  West  Virginia 
within  its  territory, — consent  which  was  required  by  the 
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the  Constitution, — was  given  by  one  of  these 
a  governments.    After  the  creation  of  that  new 
iwever,  the  territory  and  the  population  -which 

the  authority  of  this  government  of  Virginia 
email  that  Congress  refused  to   recognize  the 

those  who  presented  themselves  as  senators  and 
.atives. 

iheless,  pretended  elections  had  been  held  in 
1  and  Tennessee,  and  the  question  was  evidently 
saed  upon  Congress  whether  or  not  the  electoral 
It  in  tliose  States  by  a  handful  of  men,  many  of 
re  adventurers,  were  to  be  received.     No  snph 

had  ever  arisen  before.     Never  had  there  been 
it  the  joint  meeting  of  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
lertifical*  of  electoi'al  votes  which  it  was  clearly 
of  Congress  to  reject,  if  Congress  hod  any  power 
In  most  such  cases  a  decision  of  the  question 
ar  not  the  disputed  votes  should  he  counted  had 
ded ;  but  in  all  these  instances  a  determination 
ly  could  not  affect  the  rcBult.     Nor  would  the 
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rebelled  against  the  goreinxneiit  of  the  United  States,  and  were  in 
inch  condition  on  the  8th  day  of  Kovembery  1864,  that  no  yalid 
election  of  electors  for  President  and  Vlce-Fraident  of  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  Constitntion  and  laws  thereof,  was  held 
therein  on  said  day:  therefore, — 

Be  it  resolved,  By  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatiyes  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  the 
States  mentioned  in  the  preamble  to  this  Joint  resolution  are  not 
entitled  to  representation  in  the  Electoral  College  for  the  choice  of 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  for  the  term 
commencing  on  the  4th  day  of  March,  1866,  and  no  electoral  votes 
shaU  be  received  or  counted  from  said  States  concerning  the  choice 
of  President  and  Yice-President  for  said  term  of  office. 

President  Lincoln  was  committed  to  the  validity  and 
regularity  of  the  govermnents  of  Louisiana  and  Tennessee. 
A  State  government  was  in  fall  operation  in  the  former 
State  with  Governor  Hahn  at  the  head  of  it,  and  the  elec- 
tion in  Tennesseu  had  been  ordered  by  Grovemor  Andrew 
Johnson,  Mr.  Lincoln's  associate  on  the  ticket.  Accord- 
ingly, the  President  was  earnestly  opposed  to  the  reso- 
lation  just  recited,  which  virtually  declared  the  invalidity 
of  governments  which  he  recognized  if  Congress  did  not. 
But  the  Republicans  in  Congress  were  resolved  that  the 
votes  should  not  be  counted,  and  they  determined  that  if 
they  cdvld  not  exclude  Louisiana  and  Tennessee  by  law, 
they  would  do  it  by  joint  action  of  the  two  Houses  in 
counting  the  vote.  Owing  to  a  fear  that  the  President 
would  not  sign  the  joint  resolution,  the  ^  twenty-second 
joint  rule,"  which  played  an  important  part  during  the 
sixteen  years  it  was  in  force,  was  hastily  drawn  and  as 
hastily  adopted  by  both  branches.  At  the  same  time  great 
pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  President  to  sign 
the  joint  resolution.  He  finally  yielded  on  the  very  day  of 
the  count,  February  8,  but  not  in  time  to  notify  Congress 
officially  that  he  had  done  so.  But  the  joint  rule,  which 
would  have  been  unnecessary  if  he  had  signed  the  resolu- 
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■omptly,  and  which  waa  to  make  bo  mnch  mis 
1  after  years,  liad  been  adopted.    It  waa  as  ff'. 

two  Houses  shall  assemble  in  the  haU  of  the  House  ol 
atatives  at  the  hour  of  one  o'clock  p.  u.,  on  the  second 
Jay  In  February  next  succeeding  the  meeting  of  the  electors 
dent  and  Vice-President  ot  the  United  States,  and  the 
It  of  the  Senate  shall  be  their  presiding  officer.     One  teller 
appointed  on  the  part  of  the  Senal«,  and  two  on  the  part 
0U9O  of  ItepresentntlTes,  to  whom  shall  be  handed,  as  they 
led  by  the  President  ot  the  Senate,  the  certificates  of  the 
1  votes;  and  said  tellers,  having  read  the  same  In  the  pres- 
d  hearing  of  the  two  Houses  then  assembled,  shall  make 
the  votes  as  they  shall  appear  from  the  said  certificates; 
votes  having  been  counted,  the  result  of  the  same  shall  be 
d  to  the  Prealdeat  of  the  Senate,  who  shall  thereupon  an- 
the  state  of  the  vote  and  the  names  of  the  persons,  if  any, 
which  announcement  shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  declara- 
tha  persons  elected  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
States,  and,  together  with  a  list  of  the  votes,  be  entered  on 
nals  of  the  two  Houses. 

ion  the  reading  of  any  such  certificiote  by  the  tellen,  any 
.  sha3I  arise  in  regard  to  counting  the  votes  therein  etitti- 
same  having  teen  stated  by  the  presiding  olSeer,  the  Sen- 
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RepresentatiYes,  in  the  body  of  the  hall  not  occupied  by  the  sena- 
ton;  for  the  tellers,  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatiyes,  at  the  Clerk's  desk;  for  the  other  officers  of  the 
two  Houses,  in  front  of  the  Clerk's  desk,  and  upon  either  side  of 
the  Si>eaker's  platform. 

Such  joint  meeting  shall  not  be  dissolved  until  the  electonl 
votes  are  all  counted  and  the  result  declared;  and  no  recess  shall 
be  taken  unless  a  question  shall  have  arisen  in  regard  to  counting 
any  of  such  votes,  in  which  case  it  shall  be  competent  for  either 
House,  acting  separately,  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  provided, 
to  direct  a  recess,  not  beyond  the  next  day  at  the  hour  of  one 
o'clock  p.  ic 

The  power  assumed  by  OoDgress  in  the  adoption  of  this 
joint  resolution  has  frequently  been  assailed  as  an  inven- 
tion of  the  Republican  party,  and  as  a  power  never  before 
asserted.  But  by  reference  to  the  proceedings  in  Con- 
gress in  the  year  1800  Q).  81  et  8eq.)j  it  will  be  seen  that 
a  bill  making  permanent  provision  for  counting  the  elec- 
toral vote  failed  only  because  the  Senate  then  insisted  that 
either  branch  of  Congress  might  reject  a  vote,  while  the 
House  of  Representatives  maintained  that  it  should  be 
rejected  only  by  a  concurrent  vote. 

On  the  8th  of  February  the  joint  meeting  was  held. 
The  Vice-President,  Mr.  Hamlin,  presided.  The  votes 
were  opened  by  him  and  read  by  the  tellers.  Having 
completed  this  ceremony,  as  the  result  was  about  to  be 
declared.  Senator  Cowan  of  Pennsylvania  inquired  if  there 
were  any  more  returns  to  be  counted,  and  if  so,  "why 
they  are  not  submitted  to  this  body  in  joint  conyention, 
which  alone  is  capable  of  determinbg  whether  they  should 
be  counted  or  not."    The  Vice-President  replied :  — 

The  chair  has  in  his  possession  returns  from  the  States  of  Louisi- 
ana and  Tennessee,  but,  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  the  land,  the 
chair  holds  it  to  be  his  duty  not  to  present  them  to  the  conven- 
tion. "" 
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r  Cowan  thereupon  asked  if  the  joint  resolution 
ne  a  !aw  by  the  signature  of  the  President,  to 
e  Vice-Preaident  responded   that  it  had  been 
it  there  had  been  no  official  notification  of  the 
jbate  ensued  upon  the  question  whether  tho  pro- 
ihould  have  been  had  under  the  joint  resolntioD 
the  joint  rule.    The  Vice-President  ultimately 
er  the  resolution,  and  did  not  present  the  doubt- 
The  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  of  Illinois  aa 
,  and  of  Andrew  Johnson  of  Tennessee  as  Vice. 
,  for  tho  term  commencing  March  4,  1865,  waa 
laimed,and  the  joint  convention  was  diflsoU  id. 

xxn. 
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Mb.  LmooLN  was  assassinated  six  weeks  after  taking  the 
oath  of  office  for  a  second  term,  and  Andrew  Johnson  bo- 
came  President.  The  civil  war  was  virtuallj  at  an  end, 
and  abready  the  general  plan  of  reconstruction  of  the 
States  in  rebellion  was  much  discussed.  That  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's own  views  were  much  more  liberal  than  those  of 
most  of  the  Northern  statesmen  who  had  supported  his 
re-election,  was  known  before  his  death.  But  a  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  was  to  make  of  the  now  President  a 
more  strenuous  opponent  of  conditions  to  the  readmission 
of  the  Southern  States  than  Mr.  Lincoln  could  ever  have 
been. 

The  four  years  of  Mr.  Johnson's  administration  form 
the  most  agitated  period  in  American  political  history. 
A  bare  list  of  some  of  the  political  events  of  the  time  is 
enough  to  show  that  the  civil  war  between  the  two  sec- 
tions, North  and  South,  was  succeeded  by  war,  bloodless 
but  severe,  between  the  executive  and  legislative  depart- 
ments of  the  government.  Mr.  Johnson's  training  had 
been  that  of  a  Southern  State-rights  Democrat,  and 
although  his  patriotism  was  strong  enough  to  keep  him 
loyal  when  Tennessee  voted  herself  out  of  the  Union,  no 
sooner  was  the  military  conquest  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy accomplished,  than  his  former  principles  reas- 
serted themselves.  The  more  radical  Republicans  of  the 
North,  remembering  the  experience  of  the  Whigs  with 
Mr.  Tyler,  were  only  too  ready  to  see  in  all  that  Mr. 
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lid  an  eridence  tbst  he  was  to  be  treacherous  ta 

0  had  elected  him.    lie  was  coatinuaU^  under 
and  subjected  to  adverse  criticism,  from  hia 

roclamations  and  his  appointment  of  provisiona] 

1  for  the  seceded  Stales,  until,  led  by  his  life-long 
1,  adhered  to  with  all  tlie  more  obstinacy  becanse 

full  sympathy  with  the  Democratic  party.  Con- 
led  through  its  measures  of  reconstruction  only 
Hniiig  a  Bucceafiion   o£  vetoes.     Tho  President 

his  oOBBtitntional  views,  which  were  shared  by 
ibliciuis,  in  returning  the  bills  to  eetablish  the 
I's  Bureau,  to  secure  civil  rights,  to  admit  Colo- 
10  Union,  nnd  many  others.  He  tried  to  remove 
0  Republicans,  and  to  fill  their  places  with  Demo- 
3  Congress  retorted  upon  him  with  the  Tenure- 
Bill,  which    Mr.  Jolinaon   i-eturncd  without  his 

and  wJiich  Congress  promptly  passed  in  spite 
o.  The  savage  contest  with  Secretary  Stanton, 
•orrespondence  with  General  Grant,  the  disre- 
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party  and  a  new  school  of  politicians,  and  to  form  the 
issae  on  which  future  elections  were  to  be  decided.  In 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  a  great  debt  had  been  created, 
and  a  part  of  this  debt  consisted  of  treasury  notes,  made 
a  legal  tender  for  all  public  and  private  debts,  except 
duties  on  imports  and  the  interest  of  the  public  debt.  An 
attempt  in  the  early  part  of  Mr.  Johnson's  term  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  legal-tender  notes,  or  greenbacks,  outstand- 
ing, had  resulted  in  a  temporary  stringency  in  the  money 
market,  and  had  led  to  action  by  Congress  which  forbade 
a  further  reduction  of  the  volume  of  the  currency.  The 
heavy  taxation  caused  by  the  war,  the  high  premium  on 
gold,  and  the  rapidly  increasing  value  of  government 
bonds  which  were  drawing  gold  interest,  induced  some 
politicians  to  propose  a  variety  of  schemes  which  would 
lighten  the  burden  of  the  taxpayer  at  the  cost  of  a  virtual 
breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the 'government.  One  of 
these  was  the  taxation  of  bonds,  which  were- by  their  terms 
expressly  exempted  from  State  and  municipal  taxation. 
Taxation  of  them  by  national  authority  would  have  been 
the  same  thing  as  reducing  the  rate  of  interest  which  had 
been  promised  upon  them.  The  most  popular  form  of 
attack  upon  the  bondholders  was  a  proposition  to  pay  the 
principal  of  the  bonds  in  greenbacks.  The  letter  of  the 
law  did  not  forbid  this,  but  the  Republicans  maintained 
that  the  spirit  of  the  law  was  against  any  such  step,  and 
that  it  would  be  virtual  repudiation.  A  very  large  num« 
ber  of  Democrats,  particularly  in  the  West,  took  up  this 
proposition  with  great  enthusiasm,  among  whom  Mr. 
Pendleton  of  Ohio,  who  had  been  General  McClellan's 
associate  on  the  National  Ticket  in  1864,  and  was  now 
regarded  as  the  leading  candidate  for  the  first  place  in 
1868,  was  one  of  the  most  prominent.  While  this  view 
Df  public  policy  was  most  prevalent  among  Democrats, 
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!  many  Republicaos  also  who  shared  it;  Thad- 

the  genera!  opinioii  of  the  party,  althongh  cTen 
roted  in  favor  of  a  bill  to  Btrengthen  the  public 
ich  President  Johnson  defeated  by  a  "pocket 

was  in  the  canvass  preliminary  to  the  election 
at  the  Democrats  first  manifested  that  prefer- 
.he  greenbaclc  currency  which  baa  ever  sinco 
iciple  of  the  controlling  wing  of  the  party. 

many  circumstances  united  to  make  General 

Grant  the  natural  and  inevitable  choice  of  the 
18  for  a  candidate  for  President.  The  chief  of 
)n8  were  his  military  sneceBS  and  the  conspicu- 
)n  into  which  he  was  tbrnst  by  the  controversy 
rohnson.  But  added  to  these  recommendations 
nfidence  reposed  in  his  judgment  in  the  choice 
nd  the  fact  thai  he  was  no  politician  increased 

big  popularity  with  the  people  who  were  tired 
nglea  of  the  past  few  years.  Genera!  Grant,  it 
:nown,  bad  never  voted  for  Republican  candi- 
3  life,  and  there  were  many  pei-sons  wlio  feared 
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ventions,  as  well  as  by  popular  Bentiment,  all  the  interest 
in  the  Republican  Convention  was  concentrated  upon  the 
vice-presidency  and  the  platfornu  The  vote  of  the  Sen- 
ate upon  the  impeachment  of  the  President  had  been 
taken  the  week  before  the  convention  met,  and  as  several 
Republican  senators  had  voted  for  acquittal  on  the 
eleventh  article,  which  had  been  taken  for  a  test,  some  of 
the  more  radical  and  impulsive  delegates  were  in  favor  of 
expressing  decided  condemnation  of  the  act  which  had 
rendered  the  removal  of  the  President  impossible.  But 
in  spite  of  the  vehemence  of  the  more  hot-headed  mem- 
bers of  the  party,  the  proposed  action  was  defeated,  and 
the  convention  contented  itself  with  expressing  the  opin- 
ion that  those  who  voted  for  conviction  were  in  the  right. 
There  was  a  long  list  of  candidates  for  the  nomination  for 
Vice-President.  There  was  Mr.  Hamlin,  who  had  been 
left  off  the  ticket  four  years  before  in  order  to  give  a 
representation  to  the  loyalty  of  the  South;  Mr.  B.  F. 
Wade,  senator  from  Ohio,  who  was  President  of  the  Senate 
during  a  part  of  the  time  that  the  war  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  was  waging ;  Mr.  Colfax,  the  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives;  Senators  Fenton  of 
New  York,  and  Wilson  of  Massachusetts,  Governor  Cur- 
tin  of  Pennsylvania,  and  other  candidates  of  less  promin- 
ence. 

Prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  National  Convention  of  the 
Republicans,  a  convention  of  soldiers  and  sailors  was  held 
at  Chicago.  It  was  presided  over  by  General  John  A. 
Logan,  and  was  full  of  enthusiasm  for  General  Grant.  The 
Republican  Convention  met  on  May  20,  at  Chicago,  and 
completed  its  work  in  two  days.  General  Carl  Schurz  was 
the  temporary  presiding  officer,  and  General  Joseph  R. 
Hawley  of  Connecticut  was  made  permanent  president. 
The  first  day  was  occupied  with  preliminaries.    On  the 
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f  the  second  day  the  ComtnitteG  on  RcBoIiitioDl 
,  platform,  which  was  adopted.    Two  additional 
i  were   afterwards  appended   to  the  platform, 
en  moved  from  the  floor  by  Mr.  Schurz,  and 
ily   approved.      The    platform   in   full  waa   u 

conveniion  is  tlie  dtj  of  Chicago,  on  the  twenty-Brat 

jQgralulato  Iba  country  on  l!ie  Msured  snccesa  of  the 
on  policy  of  Consresa,  as  evinced  by  Ihe  adoption,  In 

lai  civil  and  political  rlgbts  to  all;  and  it  la  the  duty  of 
nent  to  sustain  tboso  InsLlmilons  and  to  prevent  tlie 
icli  Stales  from  being  remitted  to  a  state  of  anarchy. 
jtmrantee  by  Congress  of  equal  snflrage  to  all  loyal  men 
1  was  demanded  by  every  consideration  of  public  safety, 
i,  and  of  jiiatice,  and  must  bo  maintained;  while  tHa 
suffrase  in  all  tbe  loyal  States  properly  belongs  to  tho 
lose  Slates. 

enounce  all  forms  of  repudiation  ae  a  national  crime; 
[onai  lionor  requires  tbe  payment  of  liie  public  iudebt- 
lie  uUcnnoal  good  faith  lo  all  creditors  at  home  and 
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with  the  strictest  economy;  and  the  corruptions  which  have  been 
BO  shamefully  nursed  and  fostered  by  Andrew  Johnson  call  loudly 
for  radical  reform. 

8.  We  profoundly  deplore  the  untimely  and  tragic  death  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  regret  the  accession  to  the  presidency  of 
Andrew  Johnson,  who  has  acted  treacherously  to  the  people  who 
elected  him  and  the  cause  he  was  pledged  to  support;  who  has 
usurped  high  legislative  and  judicial  functions;  who  has  refused  to 
execute  the  laws;  who  has  used  his  high  office  to  induce  other 
officers  to  Ignore  and  violate  the  laws;  who  has  employed  his  ex- 
ecutive 4>ower8  to  render  insecure  the  property,  the  peace,  the 
liberty  and  life  of  the  citizen;  who  has  abused  the  pardoning 
power;  who  has  denounced  the  national  legislature  as  unconstitu- 
tional; who  has  persistently  and  corruptly  resisted,  by  every 
means  in  his  power,  every  proper  attempt  at  the  reconstruction  of 
the  States  lately  in  rebellion;  who  has  perverted  the  public  patron- 
age into  an  engine  of  wholesale  corruption;  and  who  has  been 
Justly  impeached  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and  prop- 
erly pronounced  guilty  thereof  by  the  vote  of  thirty-five  Senators. 

9.  The  doctrine  of  Great  Britain  and  other  European  i>owers, 
that  because  a  man  Is  once  a  subject  he  is  always  so,  must  be 
resisted  at  every  hazard  by  the  United  States  as  a  relic  of  feudal 
times,  not  authorized  by  tiie  laws  of  nations,  and  at  war  with  our 
national  honor  and  independence.  Naturalized  citizens  are  entitled 
to  protection  in  all  their  rights  of  citizenship,  as  though  they  were 
native  bom;  and  no  citizen  of  the  United  States,  native  or  natural- 
ized, must  be  liable  to  arrest  and  imprisonment  by  any  foreign 
power  for  acts  done  or  words  spoken  in  this  country;  and,  if  so 
arrested  and  imprisoned,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government  to  inter- 
fere in  his  behalf. 

10.  Of  all  who  were  faithful  in  the  trials  of  the  late  war,  there 
were  none  entitled  to  more  special  honor  than  the  brave  soldiers 
and  seamen  who  endured  the  hardships  of  campaign  and  cruise 
and  imperilled  their  lives  in  the  service  of  the  country;  the  boun 
ties  and  pensions  provided  by  the  laws  for  these  brave  defenders  of 
the  nation  are  obligations  never  to  be  forgotten;  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  the  gallant  dead  are  the  wards  of  the  people, — a  sacred 
legacy  bequeathed  to  the  nation's  protecting  care. 

11.  Foreign  immigration,  which  in  the  past  has  added  so  much 
to  the  wealth,  development,  and  resources,  and  increase  of  power 
to  this  Republic, — the  asylum  of  the  oppressed  of  all  nations,— 
should  be  fostered  and  encouraged  by  a  liberal  and  just  policy. 
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ivontion  decUrcs  Itself  In  s^pathy  with  all  op> 

Kiplcs  Eiruggling  for  their  rlglili. 

■liighly  comniead  iLe  spirit  of  mitgnaritmit;  ftud  forttev- 
Hvliicb  men  wbo  linve  served  tn  Uie  rebellion,  bnt  who 
ly  and  honesiJ;  cooperate  nitb  lu  tn  restoring  the  pe>co 

fiLry  and  reconstruct  log  tlie  Southern  SUt«  goveramente 
^als  of  impartial  justice  and  eqiial  riglits,  are  received 
Htbe  communion  of  the  loyal  people;  and  ne  favor  tlie 
1  the  dJegusliflcatlons  and  restrictions  Imposed  upon  the 
■Id  the  same  tneiisure  as  the  spirit  of  disloyalty  vrlil  dia 
■  may  be  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  loyal  people, 
cognize  the  great  principles  laid  down   in  the  Im- 

Elaralion  of  Independence  aa  the  true  foundation   of 

1  government;  and  wc  hall  with  gladness  every  effort 
Ing  these  prlndplea  a  living  reality  on  every  Inch  of 


■  the  convention  was  ready  to  proceed  with  itn 
BDS,  General  Logan  presented  the  name  of 
Kraut  in  a  brief  but  stirring  speech,  and  the  i-oH 
fctea  being  called,  every  vote  —  650  in  al! —  was 

■him.  While  the  enthusiasm  of  the  convention 
f  height,  a  large  portrait  of  General  Grant  was 
ind  the  President's  chair,  and  the  delee 
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The  nomiiiation  of  Mr.  Colfax,  the  youngest  candi« 
date  of  all,  was  made  unanimous,  and  the  convention 
adjourned. 

The  Democrats  were  summoned  to  meet  at  Tammany 
Hall,  New  York,  on  the  fourth  of  July;  and  Democratic 
soldiers  and  sailors  were  summoned  to  meet  on  the  same 
day,  also  in  New  York.  The  interest  centred  wholly  in 
the  nomination  of  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  and  it 
was  from  the  first  a  contest  of  ''the  field''  against  Mr. 
Pendleton.  Other  candidates  had  strong  supporters. 
The  sentiment  in  the  soldiers'  convention  was  all  in  favor 
of  Greneral  W.  S.  Hancock,  who  conmiended  himself  to 
those  who  had  favored  the  war  by  his  own  gallant  ser- 
vices, and  to  Democrats  by  his  action  as  military  com- 
mander at  New  Orleans  during  Mr.  Johnson's  adminis- 
tration. The  Southern  delegations  were  for  Mr.  Johnson 
himself,  at  least  outwardly.  There  was  an  undercurrent 
in  favor  of  Chief  Justice  Chase,  who  was  openly  charged 
by  Republicans  with  having  bid  for  the  nomination.  But 
most  of  the  delegates  from  the  Eastern  States  were 
chosen  without  instructions,  and  were  prepared  to  support 
any  candidate,  except  perhaps  Mr.  Pendleton,  who  seemed 
to  have  a  chance  of  success. 

Meantime,  the  Northwest  was  strong  for  Mr.  Pendleton, 
though,  as  the  event  proved,  the  feeling  was  not  very 
deep.  A  day  or  two  before  the  convention  a  body  of 
three  hundred  men  —  the  "Pendleton  Escort"  —  arrived 
from  Ohio  and  marched  through  New  York,  each  man 
wearing,  pinned  to  his  breast,  a  fiag  on  which  was  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  five-dollar  greenback,  and  an  inscription 
demanding  the  payment  of  the  five-twenty  bonds  in  that 
currency. 

The  fourth  of  July  was  Saturday.  The  convention 
organized  uj  the  choice  of  ex-Gk)vemor  John  M.  Palmer 
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as  temporary  chah-mao,  and  afterwai-d  Horatio 
i  New  York  was  made  permanent  preeident. 
ntion  was  from  the  first  extremely  sQBpicioua 
ndleton   men.      A   motion   that  the   rules  of 
lal  Houee   of  Representatives  be  the  rules  of 
ition   was  offered,  and  voted  down  because 
losed  by  an  Ohio  man,  and  because  of  a  fear 
ght    mean    an    abrogation    of    the   two-thirds 
1   latter   mie   was,   however,  adopted  without 
On   the  first    day  the  Bupportera  of  Mr. 
were  in  favor  of  prompt  work,  that  a  .ballot 
tiiken   before  their  opponents   could  have  an 
Y  to  concentrate;  but  they  were  defeated,  and 
tion  adjourned  until  Monday.     Afterward  the 
men  were  in  favor  of  all  possible  delay,  and  on 
ley  "filibustered"  to  retard  the  progress  of 
It  was  not  until  Tuesday  that  the  committee 
ona  was  ready  to  repoi't.     The  platform  was 
ly  reported  and  unanimously  adopted,  as  fol- 
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■ 

■o  much  as  is  requisite  for  the  necessities  of  the  goremment,  eca 
nomically  administered,  being  honestly  applied  to  such  payment, 
and  where  the  obligations  of  the  government  do  not  expressly  state 
upon  their  face,  or  the  law  under  which  they  were  issued  does  not 
provide  that  they  shall  be  i>aid  in  coin,  they  ought,  in  right  and 
in  justice,  to  be  paid  in  the'lawful  money  of  the  United  States. 

4.  Equal  taxation  of  every  species  of  property  according  to  its 
real  value,  including  government  bonds  and  other  public  securities. 

5.  One  currency  for  the  government  and  the  people,  the  laborer 
and  the  officeholder,  the  pensioner  and  the  soldier,  the  producer  and 
the  bondholder. 

6.  Economy  in  the  administration  of  the  government;  the  re- 
duction of  the  standing  army  and  navy;  the  abolition  of  the  freed- 
men's  bureau,  and  all  politiod  instrumentalities  designed  to  secure 
uegro  supremacy;  simplification  of  the  system,  and  discontinuance 
of  inquisitorial  modes  of  assessing  and  collecting  internal  revenue, 
so  that  the  burden  of  taxation  may  be  equalized  and  lessened;  the 
credit  of  the  government  and  the  currency  made  good;  the  repeal 
of  all  enactments  for  enrolling  the  State  mUitia  into  national  forces 
in  time  of  peace;  and  a  tarift  for  revenue  ui>on  foreign  imports, 
and  such  equal  taxation  under  the  internal  revenue  laws  as  will 
afford  incidental  protection  to  domestic  manufacturers,  and  as  will, 
without  impairing  the  revenue,  impose  the  least  burden  upon,  and 
best  promote  and  encourage  the  great  industrial  interests  of  the 
country. 

7.  Reform  of  abuses  in  the  administration,  the  expulsion  of  cor- 
rupt men  from  office,  the  abrogation  of  useless  offices,  the  resto- 
ration of  rightful  authority  to,  and  the  independence  of,  the 
executive  and  Judicial  departments  of  the  government,  the  subordi- 
nation of  the  military  to  the  dvil  power,  to  the  end  that  the 
usurpations  of  Congress  and  the  despotism  of  the  sword  may 
cease. 

8.  Equal  rights  and  protection  for  naturalized  and  native-bom 
citizens,  at  home  and  abroad;  the  assertion  of  American  nationality 
which  shall  command  the  respect  of  foreign  powers,  and  fmnish  an 
example  and  encouragement  to  peoples  straggling  for  national 
integrity,  constitutional  liberty,  and  individual  rights,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  rights  of  naturalized  citizens  against  the 
absolute  doctrine  of  immutable  allegiance,  and  the  claims  of  for- 
eign powers  to  punish  them  for  alleged  crime  committed  beyond 
their  jurisdiction. 
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landing  these  mcitSQres  and  retomia,  tre  arraigii  the  Radical 
t  its  disregard  of  right,  and  the  unparalleled  oppression  ami 
|whlch  bave  marked  Ita  career. 

e  most  ■olemn  aad  unanimous  pledge  of  both  Houses  of 

3  prosecute  the  vmr  eicluslvelj  for  the  maintenance  of 

mcnt  and  tbe  preservation  of  the  Union  undei  the  Con- 

L  it  has  repeatedlj  Tlotated  that  moEt  sacred  pledge  under 

c  was  rallied  that  noble  volunteer  army  which  carried 

o  rlclory.     Instead  of  restoring  tlie  Union  it  has,  bo  far  »• 

er,  dl&solred  It,  and  snbjected  ten  States,  In  the  time  of 

H  peace,  to  mlUlary  deapoHsm  and  negro  sapremacy.    I'  has 

I  there  tbe  right  of  trial  by  Jury;  it  has  abolished  Ihe  habeat 

■that  i&ost  sacred  writ  of  liberty;   it  has  overthrown  the 

lof  speech  and  the  press;  it  has  substituted  arbltnr;  seiz- 

t,  and  military  trials  and  secret  stat^hamber  inqui- 

ir  the  constitutional  tribunals;  it  has  disregarded.  In  time 

B,  the  right  of  tbe  people  to  be  free  from  searches  and  seli- 

■hos  entered  the  post  and  telegraph  offices,  and  even  the 

s  of  Individuals,  and  seized  their  private  papers  and 

lUhout  any  specific  charge  or  notice  or  affidavit,  as  required 

Irganlc  law;  it  has  converted  the  American  capitot  Into  a 

■it  has  established  a  system  of  spies  and  offlciai  esplonaga 

.0  constitutional  monarchy  of  Europe  would  now  dare  to 

t  has  almllshed  the  right  of  appeal,  on  important  constl- 

I  questions,  Co  the  supreme  judicial  tribunals,  and  threat- 
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priTilege  and  tnut  of  suffrage  hare  belonged  to  the  seyeral  Statesi 
and  have  been  granted,  r^olated,  and  controlled  exclmlyely  by  the 
political  power  of  each  State  respectiyely,  and  that  any  attempt  by 
Congress,  on  any  pretext  whatever,  to  deprive  any  State  of  this 
right,  or  interfere  .with  Its  exercise,  is  a  flagrant  usurpation  of 
power,  which  can  find  no  warrant  in  the  Constitution,  and,  if  sanc- 
tioned by  the  people,  will  subvert  our  form  of  government,  and  can 
only  end  in  a  single  centralized  and  consolidated  government,  in 
which  the  separate  existence  of  the  States  will  be  entirely  absorbed, 
and  unqualified  despoUsm  be  established  in  place  of  a  federal  union 
of  coequi^  States.  And  that  we  regard  the  Beoonstmction  Acts 
(so-called)  of  Congress,  as  such,  as  usurpations,  and  unconstitu- 
tional, revolutionary,  and  void. 

That  our  soldiers  and  sailors,  who  carried  the  flag  of  our  country 
to  victory  against  a  most  gallant  and  determined  foe,  must  ever  be 
gratefully  remembered,  and  all  the  guarantees  given  in  their  fkvor 
must  be  faithfully  carried  into  execution. 

That  the  public  lands  should  be  distributed  as  widely  as  possible 
among  the  people,  and  should  be  disposed  of  either  under  the  pre- 
emption or  homestead  lands,  or  sold  in  reasonable  quantities,  and 
to  none  but  actui^  occupants,  at  the  minimum  price  established  by 
the  government.  When  grants  of  the  public  lands  may  be  allowed, 
necessary  for  the  encouragement  of  important  public  improvements, 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  such  lands,  and  not  the  lands  themselves, 
should  be  so  applied. 

That  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Andrew  Johnson,  in 
exerdsing  the  powers  of  his  high  office  in  resisting  the  aggressions 
of  Congress  upon  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  States  and  the 
people,  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  the  whole  American  people, 
and  in  behalf  of  the  Democratic  party  we  tender  him  our  thanka 
for  his  patriotic  efforts  in  that  regard. 

XJpon  this  platform  the  Democratic  party  appeal  to  every  patriot, 
including  all  the  conservative  element  and  all  who  desire  to  sup- 
port the  Constitution  and  restore  the  Union,  forgetting  all  past  dif- 
ferences of  opinion,  to  unite  with  us  in  the  present  great  struggle 
for  the  liberties  of  the  people;  and  that  to  all  such,  to  whatever 
party  they  may  have  heretofore  belonged,  we  extend  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship,  and  hail  all  such  co-operating  with  us  as  friends 
and  brethren. 

To  this  platform  two  additional  resolutions  were  subse* 
auently  appended,  on  motion,  as  f  oDowa :  — 


^^^^^^BI^B 
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D  of  the  UniE«d  Si«t«s  la  their  eSorta  to  pnivi,  tbm 

Jiterests  of  the  laboring  cluie«  of  the  <xiimtTj. 

ce  Salmon  P.  Chase,  for  the  jnsUce,  dignity,  uid  liiipftF- 
whleli  he  presided  oTer  the  court  o(  Impeachment  oB 

Prealdenl  Andrew  Johnson. 

for  a  caQdidat«  then  begsn,  and  continued  onvJ 
The  whole  number  of  Tot«s  —  each  delegate 
e  half  a  Tot«  — was  317,  and  212,  two  thirds  of 
were  necessary  to  a  choice.    A  few  only  of  the 
o  separate  trials  are  necessary  to  show  the  in- 

Ut. 

gth. 

ISth. 

.«^ 

IMl.. 

2in. 

mdlat™  o(  Ohio .    .    .    . 

f  pEDIUTlrUlIft  .... 

f  Now  Jaraaj    .... 
endrlcktof  Indlau  .    , 
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apparently  narrowed  down  to  Hancock  and  Hendricks, 
neither  of  whom  was  acceptable  to  New  York.  At  this 
point  a  sensation  was  created,  when  the  twenty-second 
vote  had  progressed  through  a  few  States,  by  a  member 
giving  some  votes  to  Horatio  Seymour,  the  president  of 
the  convention.  Mr.  Seymour  promptly  refused  to  be  a 
candidate,  but  there  was  a  hurried  consultation,  and  the 
vote  was  persisted  in.  More  votes  were  given  to  Sey- 
mour, and  a  ''  stampede"  began.  Mr.  Seymour  withdrew 
from  the  chair,  and  the  changes  of  votes  went  on,  amid 
the  greatest  excitement  and  enthusiasm,  until  he  was 
made  the  nominee  of  the  convention  by  817  votes, — all  th« 
convention  was  capable  of  casting.  It  was  asserted  then, 
as  it  has  been  on  every  other  occasion  of  a  nomination 
suddenly  made,  after  a  long  contest,  from  that  of  Mr. 
Polk  in  1844  to  that  of  General  Garfield  in  1880,  that  the 
whole  affair  was  carefully  planned  and  rehearsed  before- 
hand. But  if  it  was  so  in  1868,  and  not  a  line  of  evidence 
was  ever  adduced  to  prove  it,  only  a  few  persons  could 
have  been  in  the  secret,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  dele- 
gates was  genuine  and  sincere. 

General  Francis  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  of  Missouri,  was  nomi- 
nated unanimously  for  Vice  President  at  the  first  trial. 
Mr.  Blair  had  just  brought  himself  into  prominence  by  a 
violent,  not  to  say  a  revolutionary  letter,  addressed  to 
Col.  J.  O.  Brodhead,  dated  a  few  days  before  the  Con- 
vention met,  and  the  nomination  seemed  to  be,  and  prob- 
ably was,  a  result  of  that  letter. 

The  canvass  was  shorter  than  usual,  and,  although  one- 
sided, was  decidedly  interesting.  The  fame  of  General 
Grant,  and  the  high  regard  in  which  he  was  held,  did  not 
allow  the  result  to  be  doubtful,  but  there  were  already 
some  noteworthy  defections  from  the  Republican  party  at 
the  North,  on  account  of  the  radical  character  of  its 
Southern  legislation,  and  a  new  element  of  discord  m 
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ippeared,  in  the  shape  of  the  movement  already 
to,  to  pay  the  five-twenty  bonds  in  greenbackB. 
h  it  waa  never  aeriouBly  believed  that  Governor 
-  was  in  favor  of  that  measure,  he  "  stood  upon 
orm,"  and  declared,  in  accepting  the  nominadon, 
resolutions  "  are  in  accord  with  my  views."    The 
;ans  made  much  of  the  virtual  repudiation  which 
nancia!  policy  as  the  resolntions  demanded  would 
id,  while  they  lost  some  votes  of  a  certain  class, 
ned  many  others  which  were  better  worth  having, 
hey  did  not  count  any  more.     Toward  the  end  of 
pass  there  was  a  very  strong  movement  by  bnai- 
n  to  defeat  the  Democrats,  and  it  confributed  not 

0  the  overwhelming  success  of  General  Grant. 
5outh  was  secure  for  the  Republicans.     Recon- 

1  with  negro  suffrage,  protected  by  the  general 
lent,  and  with  eitenaii'e  disfranchisement  of  those 
1  joined  in  the  rebellion,  made  the  triumph  of  the 
;an  electoral  ticket  a  certainty.    Only  Delaware, 
d,  Kentacky,  and  Louisiana,  of  all  the  Southern 

;ave  Governor  Seymour  a  majority;  but  some  of 
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Btill  not  complete  onif  ormity.    The  electoral  and  popular 
votes  of  the  States,  indading  G^rgia,  were  as  follows:-— 


SXATBS. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire    •    •    • 

Vermont 

Massachusetts  •  •  •  • 
Rhode  Island     •    •    •    • 

Connecticat 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania     •    •    •    • 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Vir^nla* 

West  Virginia  .  .  .  . 
North  Carolina  •  •  .  • 
South  Carolina .    •    •    • 

Georgia 

Florfdat   •••••• 

Alabama 

Mississippi* 

Louisiana 

Texas* 

Arkansas 

Missouri 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Nevada 

California 

Oregon 

Totals 


PopulabYots. 


Grant. 


70,426 
88,101 
44^167 

186,477 
12,008 
60,641 

410,888 
80,121 

842,280 

7,628 

80,488 

20,025 
06,226 
62,801 
57,184 

76,866 

88,268 

22,152 

85,671 

56,757 

80,566 

280,128 

128,550 

176,552 

250,208 

106,857 

48,542 

120,^»0 

0,720 

81,040 

6,480 

54,502 

10,061 


8,012,888 


Seymoiir^ 


42,806 
81,224 
12,046 
60,408 
6,648 
47,600 

420,888 
88,001 

818,882 
10,080 
62,857 

20,806 

84,000 

45,287 

102,822 

72,086 

80,226 

10,^ 

50,788 

26,811 

115,880 

288,700 

07,060 

166,080 

100,148 

84,710 

28,072 

74,040 

5,480 

14,010 

5,218 

54,078 

11,125 


2,708,240 
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Grant. 


7 

6 

6 

12 

4 
0 


6 
0 
0 

8 

8 


6 
11 
10 

2i 
8 
18 
16 
8 
4 
8 
8 
8 
8 
6 


214 


Sdjnowr* 


88 

7 

8 

7 


9 


11 


8 


80 
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were  many  charges  of  grosa  fi-auds  in  the  eleo- 
side  from  those  alleged  in  the  Southern  Slates, 
;  famous  case  was  that  of  New  York.    At  the 

election  took  place,  the  "  Tweed  Ring"  was  in 
er ;  and  some  telegrams  which  the  Republi(^an9 

as  highly  suspicious  passed  between  members  of 
locratic  State  Central  Committee  and  certain 
It  politicians.     It  will  be  observed  that  the  vote 
sscd  gave  a  majority  of  exactly  ten  thousand  to 
m'jur.    This  result,  it  was  believed  by  many 
was  brought  about  intentionally,  with  a  view  to 
arge  wagers  upon   the  Democratic  majority  in 
ik. 

:nce  has  ali-eady  been  made  to  the  faot  that  some 
outhero  States  were,  while  others  according  to 
!ation  of  Congress  were  not,  entitled  to  vote  for 
jf  President  and  Vice-President.     Congi-ess  had 
joint  i-esolution  declaring  that  none  of  the  States 

rebellion  should  be  entitled  to  electoral  votes 
,  the  time  prescribed  for  the  election,  such  State 
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complied  with  the  termB  of  the  act  authoriadng  a  repre- 
Bentation  of  that  State  in  Congress  was  in  dispute. 
Accordingly,  on  the  6th  of  February,  1869,  two  days 
before  the  count  of  electoral  votes  was  to  take  place,  Mr. 
Edmunds  of  Vermont  introduced  in  the  Senate  a  con- 
current resolution,  which  does  not  require  the  approval  of 
the  President,  in  the  following  tei-ms :  — 

Whereas,  The  question  whether  the  State  of  (Georgia  has 
become  and  is  entitled  to  representation  in  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  is  now  pending  and  undetermined;  and  whereas  by  the 
Joint  resolution  of  Congress,  passed  July  20, 1868,  entitled  **  reso- 
lution excluding  from  the  Electoral  College  votes  of  States  lately 
in  rebellion  which  shall  not  have  been  reorganized,"  it  was  pro- 
vided that  no  electoral  votes  from  any  of  the  States  lately  in 
rebellion  should  be  received  or  counted  for  President  or  Yice- 
President  of  the  United  States  until,  among  other  things,  such 
State  should  have  become  entitled  to  representation  in  Congress 
pursuant  to  acts  of  Congress  in  that  behalf;  therefore 

Beaolvedf  etc..  That,  on  the  assembling  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  second  Wednesday  of  February,  1869,  for  the  counting  of  the 
electoral  votes  for  President  and  Vice-President,  as  provided  by 
law  and  the  joint  rules,  if  the  counting  or  omitting  to  count  the 
electoral  votes,  if  any,  which  may  be  presented  as  of  the  State  of 
Greorgia,  shall  not  essentially  change  the  result,  in  that  case  they 
shall  be  reported  by  the  President  of  the  Senate  in  the  following 
manner:  Were  the  votes  presented  as  of  the  State  of  Georgia  to 

be  counted,  the  result  would  be,  for for  President  of  the 

United  States  —  votes;  if  not  counted,  for for  President  of 

the  United  States  — votes;  but,  in  either  case, Is  elected 

President  of  the  United  States;  and  In  the  same  manner  for  Vice- 
President. 

Mr.  Hendricks  of  Indiana  was  the  only  senator  who 
took  an  active  part  in  the  debate  against  this  resolution, 
although  Mr.  Trumbull  of  Illinois  expressed  the  opinion 
that  it  would  be  best  to  count  the  vote  of  Georgia  and 
say  nothing  about  it,  and  finally  voted  (alone  among  the 
Republicans)  against  the  resolution.    It  was  passed  by 
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se  of  Repi-eflentatives  on  the  same  day  under  a 
on  of  tlie  ruteB,     It  is  worth  noting  that  three  of 
lidat€8  on  presidential  tickets  in  1884— Messrs. 
Logan,  and  Butler  —  vot«d  in  the  affirmative  in 
ise   on    the    passage   of  this  resolution,  while  a 
-Mr.  Jlendricks  — voted  against  it  in  the  Senate. 
uunt  of  the  electoral  votes  took  place  on  the  10th 
nary.     It  proceeded  regularly  until  the  votes  of 
a  were  presented,  wlien  a  member  from  Tenncs- 
cted  to  them,  under  the  twenty-second  joint  rule 
e  250),  and  the  two  Houses  separated  to  conader 
ter.     Although  no  debate  waa  in  order,  a  great 
time  was  coHsumod  by  tho  Senate  in  agreeing 
:orm  in  which  the  decision  of  the  question  should 
In  the  end  the  Senate  voted  to  admit  the  votes 
3  7.    The  House  promptly  decided  the  question 
le  way  by  137  to  63.     The  count  was  then  re- 
and    all  tho  votes   were   opened  and   recorded, 
those  of  Georgia.      On  the   presentation  of  the 
that  State,  General  Butler  of  Massachusetts  arose 
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The  HouBe  of  Representatives  quickly  decided,  with* 
oat  debate,  — 150  to  41, — that  the  vote  of  Georgia  should 
not  be  coonted.  In  the  Senate  there  was  a  long  and 
somewhat  ongoyemed  discussion.  Mr.  Wade  explained 
that  the  reason  why  he  had  yielded  his  first  position  in 
the  joint  meeting  was  that  two  of  Mr.  Butler's  objections 
were  not  of  the  kind  contemplated  by  the  concurrent 
resolution  directing  how  the  votes  of  Georgia  should  be 
declared.  A  great  many  propositions  were  made,  and  at 
last  the  Senate  voted,  by  28  votes  against  25,  ''  that,  under 
the  special  order  of  the  two  Houses  respecting  the  elec- 
toral vote  from  the  State  of  Georgia,  the  objections 
made  to  the  counting  of  the  vote  of  the  electors  for 
the  State  of  Georgia  are  not  in  order.''  The  action  of 
each  House  having  been  communicated  to  the  other,  the 
Senate  returned  to  the  Representatives'  HalL  Then 
epsued  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  disgraceful  scenes 
ever  enacted  in  Congress.  Mr.  Wade,  on  taking  the 
chair,  remarked  that  the  objections  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  had  been  overruled  by  the  Senate, 
and  that  the  vote  would  be  announced  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  concurrent  resolution.  General  Butler  said 
that  the  House  had  sustained  the  objections,  and  pro- 
posed to  offer  a  resolution,  remarking,  '*  I  do  not  under- 
stand that  we  are  to  be  overruled  by  the  Senate  in  that 
way."  The  President  of  the  Senate  refused  to  entertain 
the  resolution,  and  General  Butler  appealed  from  the 
decision  of  the  chair.  The  President  declined  to  enter- 
tain the  appeal.  A  scene  of  indescribable  disorder  and 
confusion  followed,  several  members  speaking  at  once, 
Mr.  Butler  distinguishing  himself  by  the  violence  of  his 
language,  and,  as  General  Garfield  said,  in  the  debate 
which  followed  the  joint  meeting,  by  **a  manner  and 
bearing  of  unparalleled  insolence."    Some  of  his  remarks 
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pitted  in  the  revision  of  them,  which  appears  in 
Ingrcsaional  Glolie;"  but  tliey  were  referred  to  ia 
nte  just  mentioned.  The  last  reraark  he  made,  u 
I  ia  thoa  reported :  — 

JTLEB  of  Hassachnactls:    I  move  that  this  eoDTentloo 
Basoked,  and  thai  the  Senate  hare  leave  Ia  relhe.     jCoa- 
"Orderl"    "Order!"]    And  on  that  motion   1 
[Cries   of   "Orderl"   "Orderl"   from  various 
,  ]     We  certainly  liave  the  right  to  clear  the  ball  of 

Bresidiog  officer,  not  noticing  these  interrnptiona, 

i  to  sum  up  the  result,  aa  directed  by  the  con- 

IresolutioD,  and  declared  Grant  and  Colfax  elected. 

Iiate  thcQ  retii-ed. 

Ion  as  the  Honae  was  by  itself,  Mr,  Butler  rose  to 
Ion  of  privilege,  and  ofEcred  a  resolution  that  "  the 
ItrotGst  that  the  counting  of  the  vote  of  Geoi^ia 

I  order  of  the  Vice-President  pro  tempore  was  a 

It  of  oppression  and  an  iovasion  of  the  rights  and 

i  of  the  House."     Upon  this  resolution  a  long 
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oeiyed  with  derision  by  many  Republican  members,  who 
all  declared  that  it  was  not  possible  for  one  House  to 
rescind  a  joint  rule.  But  eight  years  later  the  Senate 
rescinded  the  same  rule,  and  refused  to  be  bound  by  it, 
although  the  House  was  then  in  favor  of  acting  under  it. 
General  Butler's  resolution,  greatly  toned  down,  and 
providing  for  the  reference  of  the  subject  to  a  select  com- 
mittee, was  at  last  brought  to  a  vote,  on  a  motion  to  lay 
it  on  the  table,  which  was  carried  by  130  to  66,  and  the 
matter  was  dropped. 


The  reconstruction  of  the  Southern  St 
stantially  completed   before   the  term 
as  President  began.    It  only  remained 
States  to  comply  with  the  conditions  al 
This  they  did  soon  afterward,  and  the 
Forty-first  Congress  was  accomplished, 
in  the  Union  fully  represented.    But  tl 
tion  was  not  yet  settled.    The  constil 
admitted  States  contained  guaranties  oi 
people  to  vote  without  reference  to  th 
previous  condition  of  seryitude ;  but,  ii 
political  and  social  rights  of  the  colo 
much  restricted.    A  state  of  terrorism 
parts  of  the  South,  where  a  secret  organ! 
the  Ku-Klux-Klan  conmiitted  outrages  i 
people,  intended  to  intimidate  them  and 
from  voting.    To  defeat  the  schemes  o 
deavored  by  lawless  acts  to  render  tl 
Congress  nugatory,  the  act  for  the  enf< 
^Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitu 
known  as  the  Ku-EHux  Act,  was  passed, 
although  it  seemed  necessary  at  the  time. 
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State  govemments,  and  the  internal  condition  of  some 
districts  was  sadly  disturbed. 

Beside  the  Southern  question  there  were  others  which 
now  began  to  assume  political  importance.  The  fii-st  act 
signed  by  President  Grant  pledged  the  faith  of  the 
government  to  the  payment  of  the  interest-bearing  bonds 
of  the  United  States  in  coin,  and  to  an  early  resumption 
of  specie  payments.  For  the  time  being,  the  Opposition 
confined  their  attacks  upon  the  financial  system  to  the 
.national  banks.  The  annexation  of  San  Dommgo  to  the 
United  States  was  a  favorite  scheme  with  the  President, 
and  he  did  all  that  was  in  his  power,  both  publicly  and 
privately,  to  accomplish  it.  In  the  course  of  his  negotia- 
tions to  that  end,  and  by  other  measures,  he  alienated  the 
support  of  Mr.  Sumner  and  of  Horace  Greeley,  whose 
standing  as  Republicans  and  as  public  men  was  almost 
unique,  and  whose  adhesion  to  the  Opposition  in  the 
ensuing  canvass  was  deemed  at  the  time  to  be  most  disas- 
trous to  the  Republicans.  There  was  another  issue, 
which  had  its  origin  at  this  time,  which  has  since  played 
an  important  part  in  congressional  and  presidential  elec- 
tions. The  principle  tersely  expressed  by  Mr.  Marcy  to 
justify  the  wholesale  removals  from  ofilce  practised  by 
Greneral  Jackson,  that  ''  to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils 
of  the  enemy,"  had  been  adopted  by  every  Democratic 
and  Opposition  administration  which  followed  that  of 
Jackson.  On  the  accession  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  Demo- 
cratic ofilcers  were  driven  out  and  Republicans  took  their 
places,  in  every  department  of  the  government,  from  the 
foreign  minister  to  the  country  postmaster.  Mr.  Johnson 
had  been  restrained  from  substituting  Democrats  for 
them  all  only  by  the  tenure-of-ofilce  act.  Greneral  Grant 
found  few  Democrats  to  expel  from  public  positions;  but 
an  evil,  which  had  grown  up  with  that  of  a  partisan  civil 
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the  State  election.  It  was  farther  developed  tlie  next 
year.  Meetings  were  held  in  St.  Loais  and  Cincinnati  in 
the  spring,  in  which  opposition  to  the  re-election  of 
Gkneral  Grant  was  freely  expressed,  for  even  then  it  was 
assumed  that  he  would  expect  to  be  nominated  for  re- 
election. About  the  same  time  Mr.  Yallandigham  of 
Ohio,  who  had  been  identified  with  the  most  extreme 
form  of  Democratic  opposition  to  the  war  for  the  Union, 
and  had  been  equally  radical  in  his  condemnation  of 
Republican  reconstruction  and  treatment  of  the  South, 
presented  and  supported  in  a  local  caucus  in  Ohio  a  series 
of  resolutions  looking  to  a  union  of  all  elements  of  oppo- 
sition on  the  basis  of  a  full  acceptance  of  the  results  of 
the  war,  the  legislation  already  enacted,  and  the  three 
amendments  made  to  the  constitution.  Finally,  at  a  mass 
meeting  of  Liberal  Republicans  of  Missouri,  held  at 
Jefferson  City  in  January,  1872,  in  which  nearly  all  the 
counties  of  the  State  were  represented,  it  was  voted  to 
call  a  national  convention  of  Liberal  Republicans,  to  be 
held  at  Cincinnati  on  the  first  of  May. 

The  first  conventions  for  making  nominations  for  the 
Presidency  were  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  February. 
The  Labor  Reformers  met  on  the  twenty-first  of  that  month, 
with  representatives  present  from  seventeen  States. 
Edwin  M.  Chamberlin  of  Massachusetts  was  the  perma- 
nent presiding  officer.  The  convention  was  in  session 
two  days,  and  adopted  the  following  platform :  — 

We  hold  that  all  political  power  Is  Inherent  In  the  people,  and 
tree  government  is  founded  on  their  authority  and  established  for 
their  benefit ;  that  all  citizens  are  equal  In  political  rights,  entitled 
lo  the  largest  religious  and  political  liberty  compatible  with  the 
good  order  of  society,  as  also  to  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  fruits 
of  their  labor  and  talents;  and  no  man  or  set  of  men  Is  entitled  to 
exclusive  separable  endowments  and  privileges,  or  Immunities  from 
the  government,  but  In  consideration  of  public  services;  and  any 
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rce,  and  ihooM  be  repealed.    And  belieTing  that  all  Che 
ting  from  unjiut  legUUtEon  now  affecting  the  Industrtal 

ard  o[  dUlrlbntloD  of  capital  and  labor  by  proTldiug  a 
Llonal  cIrculatJog  medium,  based  on  tbe  faith  and  re- 
the  nation,  Issoed  directly  to  the  people  wltboat  the 
)n  ot  any  system  of  banking  corporations ;  which  money 
{al  tender  In  the  payment  ot  all  debts,  public  and  priTate, 

ing  a  rate  of  interest  not  to  exceed  8.05  per  cent,  subject 
egialatlon  by  Congresa. 

.  the  national  debt  should  be  paid  in  good  f^th,  accortoig 
ginal  contract,  at  the  earliest  option  of  the  gOYeniment, 
lortgagiDg  the  property  of  the  people  or  the  future  eam- 
lor,  to  «nrich  a  few  capitalUta  at  home  and  abroad. 
jostlce  demand*  that  the  burdens  of  goTemment  should 
sted  as  to  bear  equally  on  all  classes,  and  that  the  exemp- 
talalion  of  government  bonds  bearing  eltortlonate  rates 
Is  a  violation  of  all  jost  principles  of  revenue  laws. 
the  public  lands  of  the  Unllcd  States  belong  to  the 
i  should  not  be  sold  to  individuals  nor  granted  to  coi^ 
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Borpontloiis,  contracting  with  the  State,  shall  conform  to  the  re* 
daced  standard  of  eight  hours  a  day,  recently  adopted  by  Congress 
for  national  employes,  and  also  for  an  amendment  to  the  acts  of 
incorporation  for  cities  and  towns,  by  which  all  laborers  and 
mechanics  employed  at  their  expense  shall  conform  to  the  same 
nmnber  of  hours. 

8.  That  the  enlightened  spirit  of  the  age  demands  the  abolition 
of  the  system  of  contract  labor  in  our  prisons  and  other  ref  ormatoiy 
institutions. 

9.  That  the  protection  of  life,  liberty,  and  property  are  the  three 
cardinal  principles  of  govemment,  and  the  first  two  are  more 
sacred  than  the  latter;  therefore  money  needed  for  prosecuting 
wars  should,  as  it  is  required,  be  assessed  and  collected  from  the 
wealth  of  the  country,  and  not  entailed  as  a  burden  upon  posterity. 

10.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  goTemment  to  exercise  its  power 
over  railroads  and  telegraph  corporations,  that  they  shall  not  in  any 
case  be  privileged  to  exact  such  rates  of  freight,  transportation,  or 
chaiges,  by  whateyer  name,  as  may  bear  unduly  or  unequally  upon 
the  producer  or  consumer. 

11.  That  there  should  be  such  a  reform  in  the  ciyil  service  of  the 
national  government  as  wHl  remove  it  beyond  all  partisan  influ- 
ence, and  place  it  in  the  chaxge  and  under  the  direction  of  intelli- 
gent and  competent  business  men. 

12.  That  as  both  history  and  experience  teach  us  that  power 
ever  seeks  to  perpetuate  itself  by  every  and  all  means,  and  that  ite 
Xyrolonged  xKMsession  in  the  hands  of  one  person  is  always  dan- 
gerous to  the  interests  of  a  free  people,  and  believing  that  the 
spirit  of  our  organic  laws  and  the  stability  and  safety  of  our  free 
institutions  are  best  obeyed  on  the  one  hand,  and  secured  oh  the 
other,  by  a  regular  constitutional  change  in  the  chief  of  the 
country  at  each  election;  therefore,  we  are  in  favor  of  limiting 
the  occupancy  of  the  presidential  chair  to  one  term. 

18.  Tbat  we  are  in  fovor  of  granting  general  amnesty  and  restor- 
ing the  Union  at  once  on  the  basis  of  equality  of  rights  and  privi- 
ties to  all,  the  impartial  administration  of  justice  being  the  only 
true  bond  of  union  to  bind  the  States  tog^her  and  restore  the 
government  of  the  people. 

14.  That  we  demand  the  subjection  of  the  military  to  the  civH 
authorities,  and  the  confinement  of  its  operations  to  national 
f^urposes  alone. 

16.  That  we  deem  it  expedient  for  Congress  to  supervise  the 
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,  so  M  to  give  Ubor  more  faUy  Ihe  benefit  of  ltd  own 

venttona. 

fltness,  and  not  poUUcal  or  peraonal  conslderatlona, 
lie  only  recommendation  to  public  office,  eitlier  ap- 
elcctWe,  and  any  and  all  lawa  looking  to  the  establiah- 
a  principle  aro  heartily  approved, 
onnal  and  three  formal  ballots  were  required  to 
nomination  of  a  candidate  for  President.   These 
tcs  were  aa  follows  :  — 

Intoniwl 

1*L 

Id. 

»d. 

eary  of  Perm.    .    , 
Day  of  New  York  . 

fl  of  minola  .     .    . 
lillips  of  Maaa.  .    . 
erot  Illinois.     .     . 
rof  New  Jersey.    . 
Julian  of  Indiana . 
rown  of  Missouri    . 
eleyofNewrorlt. 

00 
69 
47 
13 
S 
7 
6 

21 

7 
1 

69 
93 
12 
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e 
u 
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3 

201 

7 

fii-Bt  vote  for  a  candidate  for  Viee-PreBident, 
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■ 
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hoped  that  the  united  Opposition  would  take  up  with  thiB 
ticket.  Judge  Davis  sent  a  non-committal  despatch  to 
the  convention,  thanking  it  for  the  honor  without  accept- 
ing the  nomination.  In  June  both  he  and  Judge  Parker 
formally  declined.  The  convention  was  called  together 
agam,  but  only  a  small  number  of  delegates  attended. 
Charles  O'Conor  of  New  York  was  nominated  f or  Presi 
dent,  and  no  nomination  was  made  for  the  second  place 
on  the  ticket. 

The  Prohibitionists  met  at  Columbus  on  February  22, 
with  194  delegates  present,  from  nine  States.  Samuel 
Chase  of  Ohio  was  the  President.  A  very  long  platform 
was  reported  and  adopted  by  the  convention,  of  which  the 
newspapers  of  the  day  give  bat  a  brief  abstract  In 
addition  to  a  declaration  in  favor  of  the  main  principle  of 
the  party, — the  legislative  prohibition  of  tiie  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquor,  —  the  resolutions  declare  that  sobriety 
is  one  of  the  main  qualifications  for  a  public  officer ;  that 
officers  should  not  be  removed  for  political  reasons;  that 
public  servants  should  be  paid  fixed  salaries,  and  not  by 
fees ;  that  all  possible  measures  should  be  adopted  to  pre- 
vent corruption  in  the  government ;  that  Congress  should 
pass  laws  which  will  secure  a  sound  national  currency 
convertible  at  the  will  of  the  holder  into  gold  and  silver 
coin ;  that  the  rates  of  inland  and  ocean  postage,  and  the 
charges  for  transportation  by  railway  and  water  convey- 
ances, and  for  communication  by  telegraph,  should  be  as 
low  as  possible ;  that  there  should  be  no  discrimination  in 
favor  of  capital  against  labor;  that  monopoly  and  class 
legislation  are  evils ;  that  the  right  of  suffrage  should  be 
conferred  without  regard  to  sex ;  that  the  common-school 
system  should  be  fostered;  and  that  all  judicious  means 
should  be  employed  to  promote  immigration. 

The  names  of  James  Black  of  Pennsylvania,  as  a  can- 
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President,  and  of  John  RusbcU  of  Micbignn  for 
ilent,  ivero  presented  by  a  committee  on  noini- 
d  accepted  by  acclamfttioo  by  the  eonventton. 
icral  Republican  convention  attracted  a  great 
?ntion,  and  caused  not  a  little  uneasinefis  in  ad- 
>ng  the  friends  of  the  administration.    It  waa 
at  the  Democrats  wei-e  ready  to  take  np  with 
candidates  whom  the  dissatisfied  Kepublicana 
linate.     Suggestions  were  numerous,  but  unity 
there  waa  not.     Some  of  the  most  influential 
and  newspapers  which  supported  the  move- 
strongly  in  favor  of  a  free-trade  policy ;  Mr. 
d  hia  "  Tribune  "  being  almost  the  only  conspic- 
ttions.     Of  candidates  there  waa  a  full  supply, 
rnished  no   less    than   three,  — Judge    David 
i'ernor  John  M.  Palmer,  and  Senator  Lyman 
Missoari  brought  forward  her  favorite  son, 
Irown.     Ohio  suggested  ex-Secretary  Jacob  D. 
Chief  Justice  Chase  was  not  forgotten.      The 
moat  spoken  of  at  the  East  was  Mr.  Charlea 
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ated  many  who  might  have  sapported  him,  his  nomina- 
tion was  urgently  pressed  by  his  friends  upon  the  assem- 
bling members  of  the  convention.  But  on  the  other  hand 
some  of  the  most  influential  Democrats  in  Congress  and 
elsewhere  sent  word  that,  should  Mr.  Adams  be  nomi- 
nated,  they  would  oppose  the  acceptance  of  the  CSncinnati 
ticket  by  the  Democratic  convention.  As  the  Liberal 
Republicans  felt  confident  that,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Democrats,  victory  was  assured,  the  several  cliques  made 
great  exertions  to  secure  tha  nominations  for  their  respeo- 
tive  favorites. 

The  convention  was  a  mass  meeting.  Except  in  a  few 
places  the  Liberal  Republicans  had  no  organization,  and 
the  members  were  all  volunteers.  Mr.  Stanley  Matthews 
of  Ohio  was  made  temporary  chairman.  The  question  of 
membership  was  a  puzzling  one,  certain  States  having  but 
a  small,  and  others  a  very  large,number  of  representatives, 
while  in  the  case  of  New  York  there  were  two  distinct  and 
opposing  factions.  It  was  finally  determined  that  the 
membership  should  be  on  the  basis  of  two  delegates  for 
each  senator  and  representative  to  which  a  State  was 
entitled;  that  if  a  smaller  number  of  members  wer6  pres- 
ent from  any  State,  they  should  be  allowed,  to  cast  the 
full  vote  of  the  State ;  and  that  delegations  too  numerous 
should  meet  and  designate  the  delegates ;  and  the  New 
York  quarrel  was  composed.  The  organization  was  com- 
pleted by  the  choice  of  Carl  Schurz  of  AGssouri  as  per- 
manent president.  Although  the  free-traders  were  a 
majority  of  the  convention,  the  importance  of  uniting  all 
i^ho  were  opposed  to  General  Grant  was  recognized,  and 
greatly  to  the  chagrin  of  the  very  earnest  advocates  of 
free  trade,  a  resolution  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff,  which 
had  been  sent  on  by  Mr.  Greeley,  was  adopted.  The 
convention  issued  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  country 
•nd  a  platform  of  principles,  which  are  given  in  full:  — 
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idrolnistratlon  now  In  power  baa  rendered  Itself  gaillj  ot 
disregard  of  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  of  usurping  power* 
lied  by  the  Constitution;  It  has  acted  as  i(  the  laws  had 
force  only  for  those  whij  were  governed,  and  not  for  those 
'era.     It  has  thoB  slrucll  a  blow  at  the  fundamental  prin- 
constltational  goverament  and  the  liberties  of  the  citizen. 
President  ot  the  United  States  has  openly  used  the  powers 
ortunitlea  of  ids  high  office  for  the  promotion  of  peraonai 

IS  kept  notorionsly  corrupt  and  tmworthy  men  in  placea  of 
ad  responsibility,  to  the  detriment  of  the  public  intereat, 
ta  used  the  public  service  of  the  government  as  a  machinerj 
ption  and  personal  influence, and  haslnterfered  with  tyran- 
■ogance  in  the  political  affairs  of  Sutes  and  munlclpalitiea- 
as  rewarded  with  influential  and  lucrative  offices  men  who 
uired  his  favor  by  valuable  presents,  thus  stimulating  the 
izatioa  o!  our  political  lite  by  his  conapicuona  example. 
IBS  shown  himself  deplorably  unequal  to  the  task  Imposed 
ra  by  the  necessities  of  the  country,  and  caipably  carelea* 
;spon  sib  ill  ties  of  Ills  high  office. 

lartlsans  of  the  administration,  assuming  to  be  the  Hepnb- 
irty  and  controlling  its  organiMtion,  have  attempted  to 
iich  nroags  and  palliate  such  abuses  to  the  end  of  main- 
partisan  ascendancy, 
hare  stood  In  the  way  of  accessary  Investigations  and  Indls- 
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Tbej  are  Btrhdng  to  malntaJTi  themsehres  in  authority  for  selflah 
ends  by  an  unscmpuloiia  use  of  the  power  which  rfghtfoUy  belongs 
to  the  people,  and  ahonld  be  employed  only  in  the  serrlce  of  the 
country. 

Believing  that  an  organization  thus  led  and  controlled  can  no 
longer  be  of  service  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Republic,  we  have 
resolved  to  make  an  independent  appeal  to  the  sober  Judgment, 
conscience,  and  patriotism  of  the  Americaii  people. 

We,  the  Liberal  Republicans  of  the  United  States,  in  national 
convention  assembled  at  Cincinnati,  proclaim  the  following  prin- 
ciples as  essential  to  Just  government : — 

L  We  recognize  the  equality  of  aU  men  before  the  law,  and  hold 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  government,  in  its  dealings  with  the  people, 
to  mete  out  equal  and  exact  Justice  to  all,  of  whatever  nativity, 
race,  color,  or  persuasion,  religious  or  politicaL 

2.  We  pledge  ourselves  to  malntatu  the  union  of  these  States, 
emancipation,  and  enfranchisement,  and  to  oppose  any  reopening 
of  the  questions  settled  by  the  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth,  and  Fifteenth 
Amendments  of  the  Constitution. 

8.  We  demand  the  immediate  and  absolute  removal  of  all  dis- 
abilities imposed  on  account  of  the  rebellion,  which  was  finally 
subdued  seven  years  ago,  believing  that  universal  amnesty  will 
result  in  complete  pacification  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 

4.  Local  self-government,  with  impartial  suffrage,  will  guard 
the  rights  of  all  citizens  more  securely  than  any  centralized  power. 
The  public  welfare  requires  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  over  the 
military  authority,  and  the  freedom  of  the  person  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  habeas  corpus.  We  demand  for  the  individual  the 
largest  liberty  consistent  with  public  order,  for  the  State  self- 
government,  and  for  the  nation  a  return  to  the  methods  of  peace 
and  the  constitutional  limitations  of  power. 

6.  The  civil  service  of  the  government  has  become  a  mere  instru- 
ment of  partisan  tyranny  and  personal  ambition,  and  an  object  of 
selfish  greed.  It  is  a  scandal  and  reproach  upon  free  institutions, 
and  breeds  a  demoralization  dangerous  to  the  perpetuity  of  repub- 
lican government.  We  therefore  regard  a  thorough  reform  of  the 
civil  service  as  one  of  the  most  pressing  necessities  of  the  hour;  that 
honesty,  capacity  and  fidelity  constitute  the  only  valid  claims  to  pub* 
lie  employment ;  that  the  offices  of  the  government  cease  to  be  a  mat- 
Var  of  arbitrary  favoritism  and  i>atronage,  and  that  public  station 
shall  become  again  a  post  of  honor.  To  this  end  it  is  imperatively 
required  that  no  President  shall  be  a  candidate  for  re-election. 
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■enund  a  syal«m  of  Federal  taxation  which  shall  not  nii> 
J  Interfere  vHb  tbe  industr;  of  the  people,  and  which 
Bde  the  means  necessary  to  pay  the  esi>en3es  of  the  gOT^ 
Iconomlcally  administered,  the  pensions,  tbe  Interest  on 
Jebt,  and  a  moderate  reduction  annuaUy  of  the  prind- 
tcognlzing  that  there  are  In  onr  midst  honest  but 
Lie  diSerenccs  of  opinion  wlLh  regard  to  tbe  reapectivs 
IproMction  and  free  tr^Ie,  ne  remit  tbe  discussion  of  the 
■.he  people  Id  their  congress  ionol  dbtrlcts  and  the  declaloQ 
J  lliereon,  wholly  free  from  esecutlvo  Interference  or 

kublie  credit  must  be  sacredly  maintained,  and  we  de- 
Hudiatlon  in  every  form  and  guise. 

am  to  specie  payments  is  demanded  alike  by  the 
Itslderatlons  of  commercial  morality  and  honest  govern- 

^member  with  gratitude  the  heroism  and  sacrlllcea  of  the 

Hd  Bailors  of  the  RepubUc,  and  no  act  of  ouis  shall  ever 

a  their  justly  earned  fame  or  the  full  rewards  of  their 

re  opposed  to  all  further  grants  of  lands  to  railroads  or 
Kratioiis.     The  pubUc  domain  should  be  held  sacred  t4> 
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Before  the  restilt  of  the  sixth  trial  was  axmonnced,  mem- 
bers began  to  change  their  votes,  and  when  these  changes 
had  been  made  the  result  stood,  for  Greel^  482,  for  Adams 
187.  On  a  motion  that  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Greeley  be 
made  unanimous,  the  negative  votes  were  numerous.  Two 
votes  only  were  required  to  effect  a  nomination  of  a  can- 
didate for  Vice-President.    They  were  as  follows :  — 


9d. 


B.  Qr&ts  Brown.  Mlnonri  •  , 
Lyman  Tnunboll,  Illinoifl  .  . 
Qeorge  W.  JulUn,  Indiana  •  . 
Gilbert  O.Walker.  Virginia  . 
CaasiiiB  M.  Clay,  Kentucky     . 

Jacob  D.  Coz,  Ohio 

John  M.  ScoTille,  New  Jeney 
Thomas  W.  Tipton.  Nebraska . 
John  M.  Palmer,  IlIinolB    .    • 


175 

75 


8 
8 


The  nomination  of  Mr.  Brown  was  then  made  unani- 
mous, and  the  convention  adjourned.  Its  work  was  re- 
ceived by  Republicans  throughout  the  country  with  a 
shout  of  derision.  Greatly  as  Mr.  Greeley  was  esteemed 
for  his  sincerity  and  respected  for  his  ability,  he  had 
always  been  regarded  as  an  erratic  man,  and  there  were 
few  persons  who  credited  him  with  the  cool  judgment 
and  tact  needed  in  a  President.  But  the  cry  of  ^^  anybody 
to  beat  Grant"  had  been  raised,  and  it  very  soon  became 
evident  that,  although  many  members  of  the  Cincinnati 
convention  were  chagrined  at  the  failure,  as  they  regarded 
it,  to  present  acceptable  candidates,  and  although  a  great 
many  Democrats  hardly  concealed  their  disappointment, 
the  Democratic  convention  would  adopt  both  the  platform 
and  the  candidates  of  that  convention.  The  Tennessee 
Demc  oratic  convention,  held  the  week  after  Greeley  and 
Brown  had  been  nominated,  instructed  its  delegates  to  the 
Baltimore  convention  to  support  that  ticket.  The  New 
York  Democrats  did  the  same  thing  a  week  or  two  later, 
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dUzexiBhip  of  all,  and  establiahed  nniyenal  suffrage.  Ezhibitlng 
nniMuralleled  magnanimity,  it  crimlnaUy  pimished  no  man  for 
political  offences,  and  warmly  welcomed  all  who  proved  loyalty  by 
obeying  the  laws  and  dealing  justly  with  their  neighbors.  It  has 
steadily  decreased  with  firm  hand  the  resultant  disorders  of  a  great 
war,  and  initiated  a  wise  and  humane  policy  toward  the  Indians. 
The  Pacific  Railroad  and  similar  vast  enterprises  have  been 
generously  aided  and  successfully  conducted,  the  public  lands 
freely  glyen  to  actual  settlers,  immigration  protected  and  encour- 
aged, and  a  full  acknowledgment  of  the  naturalized  citizens'  rights 
secured  from  European  powers.  A  uniform  national  currency  has 
been  provided,  repudiation  frowned  down,  the  national  credit  sus- 
tained under  the  most  extraordinary  burdens,  and  new  bonds 
negotiated  at  lower  rates.  The  revenues  have  been  carefully  col- 
lected and  honestly  applied.  Despite  annual  large  reductions  of 
the  rates  of  taxation,  the  public  debt  has  been  reduced  during 
General  Grant's  presidency  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  millions  a  year. 
Great  financial  crises  have  been  avoided,  and  x>eace  and  plenty 
prevail  throughout  the  land.  Menacing  foreign  difficulties  have  been 
peacefully  and  honorably  composed,  and  the  honor  and  power  of 
the  nation  kept  in  high  respect  throughout  the  world.  This  glori- 
ous record  of  the  past  is  the  party's  best  pledge  for  the  future.  We 
believe  the  people  will  not  entrust  the  government  to  any  i>arty  or 
combination  of  men  composed  chiefly  of  those  who  have  resisted 
every  step  of  this  beneficent  progress. 

2.  The  recent  amendments  to  the  National  Constitution  should 
be  cordially  sustained  because  they  are  right,  not  merely  tolerated 
because  they  aile  law,  and  should  be  carried  out  according  to  their 
spirit  by  appropriate  legislation,  the  enforcement  of  which  can  safely 
be  entrusted  only  to  the  i>arty  that  secured  these  amendments. 

8.  Complete  liberty  and  exact  equality  in  the  enjoyment  of  all 
civil,  political,  and  public  rights  should  be  established  and  effectu- 
ally maintained  throughout  the  Union  by  efficient  and  aiypropilate 
State  and  Federal  legislation.  Neither  the  law  nor  its  adminls^a- 
tion  should  admit  any  discrimination  in  respect  of  citizens  by  reason 
of  race,  creed,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

4.  The  national  government  should  seek  to  maintain  honorable 
peace  with  all  nations,  protecting  its  citizens  everywhere,  and  sym- 
pathizing ^t  h  all  peoples  who  strive  for  greater  liberty. 

5.  Any  system  of  the  civil  service  under  which  the  subordinate 
posit}*  ons  of  the  government  are  considered  rewards  for  mere  party 
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awg  which  shall  abollab  the  evlU  of  patronage  and  make 
iciency,  and  fldelitj  Ihe  essenUal  qualifications  for  public 
without  practically  creating  a  life-tenure  of  office, 
re  opposed  to  further  grants  of  the  public  lands  to  cor- 
lud  monopoliea,  and  demand  that  the  national  domain 
I  for  free  homes  for  the  people. 

mnual  revenue,  after  paying  current  eipcnditiu^s,  pen- 
he  Interest  on  the  public  debt,  should  furnish  a  moderala 
the  reduction  of  the  principal,  and  that  revenue,  except 
may  be  derived  from  a  tai  upon  tobacco  and  liquors, 
aised  by  duties  upon  importations,  the  details  of  which 
o  adjusted  as  to  aid  In  securing  remunerative  wages  to 
promote  the  industries,  prosperity,  and  growth  o(  the 
itry. 

loM  In  undying  honor  the  soldiers  and  sailors  whoae 
fthe  Union.    Their  pensions  are  a  sacred  debt  of  the 
S  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  died  for  their 
;  entitled  to  the  care  of  ■  generous  and  grateful  people, 
uch  additional  legislation  as  will  ezl«nd  the  bounty  of 
ment  to  all  soldiers  aud  sailora  who  were  honorably  dls- 
nd  who.  In  the  line  of  duty,  became  disabled,  without 
le  length  of  service  or  cause  of  such  discharge, 
loctrine  of  Great  Britain  and  other  European  powan 
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in  imperatiye  duty  in  their  measures  for  the  suppression  of  yiolent 
and  treasonable  organizations  in  certain  lately  rebellions  regions, 
and  for  the  protection  of  the  ballot-box;  and  therefore  they  are 
entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  nation. 

18.  We  denounce  repudiation  of  the  public  debt,  in  any  f  onn  or 
disguisey  as  a  national  crime.  We  witness  with  pride  the  reduction 
of  the  principal  of  the  debt,  and  of  the  rates  of  interest  upon  the 
balance,  and  confidently  expect  that  our  excellent  national  currency 
will  be  perfected  by  a  speedy  resxmiption  of  specie  payment. 

14.  The  Republican  party  is  mindful  of  its  obligations  to  the 
loyal  women  of  America  for  their  noble  deyotion  to  the  cause 
of  freedom.  Their  admission  to  wider  spheres  of  usefulness  Is 
viewed  with  satisfaction;  and  the  honest  demand  of  any  class  of 
citizens  for  additional  rights  should  be  treated  with  respectful 
consideration. 

16.  We  heartily  approve  the  action  of  Congress  in  extending 
amnesty  to  those  lately  in  rebellion,  and  rejoice  in  the  growth  of 
peace  and  fraternal  feeling  throughout  the  land. 

16.  The  Republican  party  proposes  to  resi>ect  the  rights  reserved 
by  the  people  to  themselves  as  carefully  as  the  powers  delegated  by 
them  to  the  States  and  to  the  Federal  government.  It  disapprove^ 
of  the  resort  to  unconstitutional  laws  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
evils  by  interference  with  the  rights  not  surrendered  by  the  people 
to  either  the  State  or  the  National  government. 

17.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  General  government  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  may  tend  to  encourage  and  restore  American  commerce 
and  ship-building. 

18.  We  believe  that  the  modest  patriotism,  the  earnest  puipose, 
the  sound  Judgment,  the  practical  wisdom,  the  incorruptible  Integ* 
rity,  and  the  illustrious  services  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant  have  com- 
mended him  to  the  heart  of  the  American  people,  and  with  him  a) 
our  head  we  start  to-day  upon  a  new  march  to  victory. 

10.  Henry  Wilson,  nominated  for  the  Yice-Presldency,  known 
to  the  whole  land  from  the  early  days  of  the  great  struggle  for 
liberty  as  an  indefatigable  laborer  in  all  campaigns,  an  incorrup- 
tible legislator,  and  representative  man  of  American  institutions,  is 
worthy  to  associate  with  our  great  leader  and  share  the  honors 
which  we  pledge  our  best  efforts  to  bestow  upon  them. 

General  Grant  was  nominated  by  the  unanimous  vote 
yl  all  the  delegates,  amid  great  enthusiasm.    A  single 


had  gone  too  far  to  recede.     The  convent: 
timore,  on  July  9.     Mr.  Thomas  Jeffersoi 
Virginia  was  the  temporary,  and  Mr.  Jami 
of  Wisconrin  the  permanent,  president.    1 
on  leaolutions  reported  the  Cincinnati  pis 
change.    Its  acceptance  was  strongly  oppoi 
Thomas  F.  Bayard  of  Delaware,  but  the 
adopted  by  a  rote  of  670  to  62.    It  was  i 
nominate  candidates  by  acclamation,  but  tc 
as  usuaL    Mr.  Greeley  received  686  Totei 
Black  of  Pennsylyania  21,  Thomas  F.  Bayar 
16,  William  S.  Groesbeck  of  Ohio  2,  and 
cast  blank.    Mr.  Greeley  was  thus  nomini 
more  than  the  necessary  two  thirds.    On  a  i 
didate  for  Vice-President,  Mr.  Brown  recdv 
W.  Stevenson  of  Kentucky  6,  and  13  rotes 
Although  this  result  of  the  convention  1 
versally  expected,  there  was  great  diRaatisfi 
in  many  Democratic  circles.    Some  memben 
were  outspoken  in  their  objection  to  what  t 
as  a  cowardly  surrender  of  principle  for  t 
possible  victory.    Others  said  little,  but  it 
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movement  found  expression  in  a  call  for  a  straight  Demo- 
cratic conyention  which  was  held  at  Louisville,  Eentucky, 
on  September  8,  and  was  quite  well  attended.  Mr.  James 
Lyon  of  Virginia  was  the  President.  The  following 
resolutions  were  adopted :  — 

Wherea8f  A  frequent  recurrence  to  first  principles,  and  eternal 
vigilance  against  abuses,  are  the  wisest  provisions  for  liberty, 
which  is  the  source  of  progress,  and  fidelity  to  our  constitutional 
system  is  the  only  protection  for  either;  therefore, 

Beaolvedf  That  the  original  basis  of  our  whole  political  struc- 
ture is  a  consent  in  every  part  thereof.  The  people  of  each  State 
voluntarily  created  their  State,  and  the  States  voluntarily  formed 
the  Union;  and  each  State  has  provided,  by  its  written  Constitu- 
tion, for  everything  a  State  should  do  for  the  protection  of  life,  lib- 
erty, and  property  within  it ;  and  each  State,  jointly  with  the  others, 
proTided  a  Federal  Union  for  foreign  and  inter-State  relations. 

Beaolvedf  That  all  government  powers,  whether  State  or  Fed- 
eral, are  trust  powers  coming  from  the  people  of  each  State;  and 
£hat  they  are  limited  to  the  written  letter  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws  passed  in  pursuance  of  it,  which  powers  must  be  exerdsed 
in  the  utmost  good  faith,  the  Constitution  itself  providing  in  what 
manner  they  may  be  altered  and  amended. 

Beaolved,  That  the  interests  of  labor  and  capital  should  not  be 
permitted  to  conflict,  but  should  be  harmonized  by  judicious  legis- 
lation. While  such  a  conflict  continues,  labor,  which  is  the  parent 
of  wealth,  is  entitled  to  paramount  consideration. 

Besolvedf  That  we  proclaim  to  the  world  that  principle  is  to  be 
preferred  to  power;  that  the  Democratic  party  is  held  together  by 
the  cohesion  of  time-honored  principles  which  they  will  never  sur- 
render in  exchange  for  all  the  offices  which  presidents  can  confer. 
The  pangs  of  the  minorities  are  doubtless  excruciating;  but  we 
welcome  an  eternal  minority  under  the  banner  inscribed  with  our 
principles,  rather  than  an  almighty  and  everlasting  majority  pur- 
chased by  their  abandonment. 

Besolvedf  That,  having  been  betrayed  at  Baltimore  into  a  false 
2reed  aT.d  a  false  leadership  by  the  convention,  we  repudiate  both, 
and  appeal  to  the  people  to  approve  our  platform  and  to  rally  to 
the  polls  and  support  the  true  platform,  and  the  candidates  who 
embody  it. 

Beaolved,  That  we  are  opposed  to  giviug  public  lands  to  cor- 
porations, and  favor  their  disposal  to  actual  settlers  only. 


X  w     uc«i<^      LI  I 


uat  wniie  ne  did  not  wish 
nation,  he  would   not  refuse  it  if  Mr,  O' 
head  the  ticket.     Mr.  O'Conor,  on  being  n 
graph  of  his  nomination,  declined  peren 
convention  then  hastily  passed  a  vote  n< 
Lyon,  the  president  of  the  convention,  in 
Mr.  Lyon  wisely  declined.    Mr.  Adams  a 
take  any  but  the  second  place,  and  not  ev 
Mr.  O'Conor  were  to  stand  at  the  head 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  conventio 
Mr.  O'Conor,  and  left  the  ticket  as  it  had  b 
arranged,  whether  its  candidates  would  acc< 
The  result  of  the  canvass  was  at  no  ti 
Some  of  the  Democrats  deluded  themsel* 
idea  that  there  was  a  chance  for  Mr.  6rec 
gentleman  departed  from  the  usual  custom  * 
by  going  on  the  stump.    But  the  result  of  t 
tions  made  the  result  certain;  and  Genen 
elected  by  a  larger  majority  than  he  had  re 
first  election.    As  before,  thirty-seven  State 
Union;  and  on  this  occasion,  for  the  first  tii 
tory  of  the  government,  all  the  States  of  the 
electors  by  a  popular  vote.    The  annnrf?/^ 
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STATES. 

Onuit. 

QtMler. 

O-Conor. 

BUek. 

Uijno 

New  Hampshire.    .    .    . 
Vennont   

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

NewTorU 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

ViiBlnli 

West  Virginia    .    .    .    . 
North  Carolina  .... 
Sontb  Carolina  .... 

Oeorcla 

JloriTia 

Alabama 

Uissisalppl 

Louisiana- 

Louisiana  t 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Missouri 

Kentucky 

Ohio.    .' 

Ulchisan 

Indiana 

Illinoi 

WiicoiiBin 

Ulcnesota 

lova 

Nebraska 

Nev^!    '.'.'.'.'.'. 

CaUforaia 

Oregon 

61,422 

37168 
41,481 
183,472 
13,665 
S0,63S 
440,736 
91,666 
849,689 
11,116 
06,700 
93,468 
82,316 
94,709 
72,290 
B2,&fi0 
17,763 
90,272 
83,175 
71,663 
69,075 
47,468 
41,373 
110,196 
65,665 
68,766 
£81,852 
133,456 
186,147 
241,944 
104,007 
65,117 
131,663 
18,329 
67,048 
6,413 
64,020 
11,819 

29,087 
31,424 
10,027 
59,260 
5,329 
45,880 

387,281 
78,466 

212.041 
10,206 
67,687 
01,654 
29,451 
70,094 
22,703 
76,866 
15,427 
79,444 
47,288 
57,029 
66,467 
66,546 
87,927 

161,434 

94,391 

99,005 
244,321 

78,856 
163,632 

184,038 
86,477 
34,423 
71,198 

7,813 
82,970 

6,230 
40,718 

7,730 

lOO 
593 

204 

1,454 

630 

487 
19 
42 

BOO 

187 
4,000 

2,6«i 
2,439 

2,874 

iliea 

2,861 
1,417 

8,058 
634 

2,221 

698 

1,068 
672 

2TO 

208 
201 

1,6M 
2,100 

i;27i 

Totals 

3,597,132 

2,834,125 

29,489 

5,608 

.   niB  total  mt*  of  tbs  aoaatrj,  ai  gtrsn  ationi 


t  Count  bf  tlie  Warmoth  . 
Itltut«d  for  Ui«  oehM,  tha 
%Hti,4M;  GTMla;, ^MMU^ 


KTjixia,'  consisting  of  the  Governor,  1 
Secretary  of  State,  and  two  others.     1 
emor  and  one  of  the  unofficial  memlx 
fied  by  being  candidates  for  office.    1 
removed  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
man  in  his  place ;  and  he,  with  this  i 
ceeded  to  fill  up  .the  yacancies  in  the 
But  the  old  Secretary  of  State,  before 
the  remaining  unofficial  member  of  the 
ously  filled  the  vacancies.    Accordingl 
returning  boards.    The  official  returns 
only  by  that  board  of  which  the  Gk>vem< 
the  other  board  made  up  returns  from  th 
information  it  could  command.    Each  boa 
manipulated  the  figures  so  as  to  bring  ab 
suit.    This  is  a  very  brief  account  of  a  1 
cated  controversy,  full  particulars  of  whi( 
in  the  newspapers  and  in  official  docume 
Two  sets  of  electors  met,  voted,  and 
returns  to  Washington ;  but  the  vote  o 
excluded,  as  will  be  noticed  in  the  report 
count.    The  votes  of  the  electoral  coll 
cast,  includincr  hnth  *^ —  • 
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STATES. 

1 

I 

5 

i 

e 

1 

4 

i 

i 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
e 

t 

1 

1 

i 

1 
< 

3 

IE 

1 

1 

i 

n 

KtMalilud    .    .   . 
Texu 

ME 

CaUfomia.'    1   !    !   ^ 
pTBBon  

1 

3G 

;s 

8* 

is 

10 
11 

! 

e 

e 

[ 

is 

3C 

li 

M 

1 

§■ 

j 

Total  (udeslared). 

IM 

« 

IB 

^ 

' 

XS6 

47 

I 
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[ucstions  arose  during  the   count   of  elecloral 

ich    took   iilace   on   Feb.    12,    1873,  was   con. 
accordance  with  the  twenty-aeoond  joint  rule, 
led  seven  hours.     The  first  objection  was  made 
ar  of  MassachusettB  to  counting  the  three  vote* 
■orgia  for  Horace  Greeley,  on  the  ground  that 
■y  was  dead  at  the  time  the  votes  were  given, 
d  the  question  whether  Congress  might  take 
!  of  the  ineligibility  of  a  candidate  for  the  preai- 
ce.    The  uext  objection  was  raised  by  Senator 
of  nUnoia  to  the  vote  of  Mississippi,  on  the 
It  the  certificates  did  not  stale  that  the  electors 
jallot.    Mr.  Potter  of  New  York  also  objected 
to  one  vote  of  Mississippi,  cast  by  an  elector 
Sll  a  vacancy,  the  choice  of  whom  was  certified 
e  Secretary  of  State  of  Mississippi,  and  by  him 
information  and  not  of  his  own  knowledge. 
;e  three  objections  the  two  Houses  separated. 
'  of  Representatives  voted  to  reject  the  Greeley 
loi^a;  the  Senate  voted  to  accept  them ;  under 
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Ing  Secretary  of  State,  and  not,  as  the  law  required,  by 
the  Goyemor.  A  second  objection  was  made  on  the 
ground  that  only  four  of  the  eight  electors  (not  a  ma- 
jority) had  met  and  filled  yacancies.  Both  objections 
were  oyerruled  by  each  House,  and  the  yote  of  Texas  was 
counted. 

The  count  then  proceeded  until  the  only  yotes  remain- 
ing were  those  of  Arkansas  and  Louisiana.  The  yotes  of 
both  States  were  objected  to.  The  returns  for  Arkansas 
were  certified  to  only  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  his 
office  seal  was  the  only  one  which  the  papers  bore.  Both 
sets  of  electors  for  Louisiana  were  objected  to.  The  two 
Houses  haying  separated,  the  Senate  passed  a  resolution 
that  the  yotes  of  Arkansas  should  not  be  counted;  the 
House  of  Representatiyes  agreed  to  admit  them.  The 
yote  in  the  Senate  was  a  consequence  of  the  bad  rule  that 
no  debate  should  be  allowed.  In  fact  the  only  seal  in  use 
in  the  State  was  that  of  the  Secretary  of  State ;  and  the 
rejection  of  the  yote  was  a  hasty  act  upon  the  most  friyo- 
lous  of  pretexts.  Each  House  yoted  not  to  count  any  yotes 
from  Louisiana.  The  result  of  this  action,  under  the 
twenty-second  joint  rule,  was  that  the  yotes  of  Arkansas 
and  Louisiana  were  excluded.  The  joint  session  of  Con- 
gress was  then  resumed,  and  the  result  of  the  election 
was  declared  according  to  the  totals  in  the  table  already 
given. 


XXIV. 

THE  DISPUTED  ELECTION. 

8  of  General  Grant's  second  term  which  had  on 
ipon  the  election  of  1876  were,  in  addition  to 
Tn  question,  the  financial  panic  of  1873,  which 
at  distreBS  and  led  to  the  fonnation  of  a  sti'Ong 
irioQS  sectionB  of  the  country,  but  particularly 
5t,  favoring  an  increase  of  the  greenback  cur- 
its  permanence  as  a  standard  of  value ;  and  the 
if  the  public  ser\'ice,  which,  in  the  popular  view 
ter,  if  not  as  a  matter  of  fact,  waa  brought  into 
irominence  by  the  revelation  of  official   coia- 
he  frauds  of  the  "Whiskey  Ring,"  and  by  the 
)f  the  transactions  of  General  Belknap,  Secre- 
ar,  who  was  impeached  for  his  offences,  bat 
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diAsipate  that  imprefidon  altogether,  though  the  presence 
and  the  acts  of  the  ^^  Confederate  Brigadiers  "  in  the  House 
served  to  consolidate  Republican  strength  to  a  certain 
extent. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  session  of  1874-5,  Senator 
Oliver  P.  Morton  called  up,  and  endeavored  to  secure 
action  upon,  several  propositions  which  had  for  their 
object  to  remedy  the  constitutional  defects  which  ninety 
years  of  experience  had  developed.  The  first  of  these 
was  a  proposition  to  amend  the  Constitution,  the  origin 
of  which  was  this:  Under  a  resolution  offered  by  Mr. 
Morton  in  March,  1873,  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and 
Elections,  of  which  he  was  chairman,  was  directed  to 
examine  and  report  at  the  next  session  upon  the  best  and 
most  practicable  mode  of  electing  the  President  and  Vice- 
President,  and  providing  a  tribunal  to  adjust  and  decide 
all  contested  questions  connected  therewith.  The  com* 
mittee  reported.  May  28,  1874,  a  proposition  to  amend 
the  Constitution  by  the  adoption  of  the  following  new 
article :  — 

1.  The  President  and  Yice-PKsident  shall  be  elected  by  the 
direct  vote  of  the  people  in  the  nuumer  following:  Each  State  shall 
be  divided  into  districts,  equal  in  number  to  the  number  of  Beprc- 
lentatlves  to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled  in  the  Congress,  to 
be  composed  of  contiguous  territory,  and  to  be  as  nearly  equal  in 
population  as  may  be;  and  the  person  having  the  highest  number 
of  votes  in  each  district  for  President  shall  receive  the  vote  of  that 
district,  which  shaU  count  one  presidential  vote. 

2.  The  x>er8on  having  the  highest  number  of  votes  for  President 
hi  a  State  shall  receive  two  presidential  votes  from  the  State  at 
large. 

8.  The  person  having  the  highest  number  of  presidential  rotes 
In  the  United  States  shall  be  President. 

4.  If  two  persons  have  the  same  number  of  votes  in  any  State, 
it  being  the  highest  number,  they  shall  receive  each  one  presidential 
vote  from  the  State  at  large;  and  if  more  than  two  persons  shall 
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establish  tribunals  for  the  decision  of  such  elec 
tested. 

7.  The  State  shall  be  divided  into  districts 
thereof,  but  the  Congress  may  at  any  time  b; 
the  same. 

The  report  which  accompanied  this  pr< 
of  great  ability  and  thoroughness.    It 
Senator  Morton  himself,  who  probably  d< 
and  thought  to  this  part  of  the  Consti 
been  given  to  it  by  any  other  statesman 
our  history.    The  resolution  of  amendmc 
in  the  Senate  on'the  20th  of  January,  18* 
ton  made  a  long  speech  in  favor  of  it,  pc 
more  in  forcible  language  the  evils  and  d 
isting  system.    He  maintained  that  th< 
joint  rule  was  grossly  unconstitutional, 
man,  Conkling,  and  Anthony  followed, 
that  some  change  was  absolutely  necessai 
eral  judgment  was  that  the  greatest  da 
matter  of  the  electoral  count.    Mr.  Anth( 
as  to  say  that  '^  all  the  machinery  of  the 
is  absurd.''    But  notwithstanding  the  con 
leaders  of  the  Senate  in  tliA  nninmn  fiioi 
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the  twenty-Becond  joint  ^1e  be  repealed.  But  he  modi- 
fied this  resolution  so  that  it  would  amend  instead  of 
repealing  the  rule,  making  an  affirmative  vote  of  both 
Houses  necessary  for  the  rejection  of  an  electoral  vote. 
A  long  debate  took  place  upoli  this  proposition,  and  the 
resolution  was  finally  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Privi* 
leges  and  Elections.  The  committee  reported  speedily  a 
bill,  which,  if  enacted,  would  take  the  place  of  the  joint 
rule.  For  the  most  part  it  followed  the  language  of  that 
rule,  but  with  these  exceptions:  no  vote  could  be  rejected 
except  by  the  concurrent  vote  of  the  two  Houses;  if 
more  than  one  return  should  be  presented  from  a  State, 
that  one  was  to  be  accepted  which  the  two  Houses  acting 
separately  should  determine  to  be  the  true  return ;  and 
when  the  Houses  separated  to  decide  upon  any  objection, 
debate  was  to  be  allowed,  each  member  being  permitted 
to  speak  for  ten  minutes,  once  only,  and  when  the  debate 
had  lasted  two  hours  the  House  was  to  have  the  right,  by 
a  majority  vote,  to  order  the  main  question  to  be  put. 
This  bill  was  very  fully  debated,  and  numerous  amend- 
ments  were  offered.  None  of  these  latter  were  adopted, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  the  language.  The 
only  important  suggestion  of  amendment  was  made  by 
Mr.  Edmunds  of  Vermont,  who  proposed  to  substitute  for 
the  whole  bill  a  plan  for  a  joint  committee,  resembling  the 
grand  committee  provided  for  in  the  bill  of  the  year  1800 
(see  p.  17  6^  aeq.).  The  bill  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  28  to 
20.  All  the  affirmative  votes  were  given  by  Republicans, 
but  six  members  of  that  party,  including  Senators  Carpen- 
ter, Conkling,  Edmunds,  and  Windom,  voted  against  the 
bill.  It  was  never  taken  up  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. 

Mr.  Morton  was  very  much  in  earnest  in  regard  to  this 
matter.    Immediately  on  the  reassembling  of  Congress  ^ 
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might  come  when  it  would  be  unfortunate  to  make  a 
change  at  the  end  of  eight  years ;  and  that  he  ''  would  not 
accept  a  nomination  if  it  were  tendered,  unless  it  should 
come  under  such  circumstances  as  to  make  it  an  impera- 
tive duty — circumstances  not  likely  to  arise."  The  uni- 
versal interpretation  of  these  phrases  was  that  (General 
Grant's  friends  were  at  liberty  to  make  it  appear  to  be  the 
imperative  duty  of  the  Republicans  to  nominate  him 
again,  and  of  the  President  to  accept  the  nomination. 
But  the  idea  made  but  little  headway  except  among  the 
officials  of  the  government  and  the  most  devoted  adher- 
ents of  the  President.  There  was,  however,  much  appre- 
hension that  the  close  organization  of  the  official  class 
would  make  it  possible  to  manipulate  the  primary  meet- 
ings and  secure  his  nomination.  A  death-blow  to  the 
movement  was  dealt  soon  after  the  opening  of  Congress, 
in  December,  1875.  A  Democratic  member  from  Illinois 
ofEered  a  resolution,  ''that,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House, 
the  precedent  established  by  Washington  and  other  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States,  in  retiring  fi*om  the  presiden- 
tial office  after  their  second  term,  has  become,  by  universal 
concurrence,  a  part  of  our  republican  system  of  govern- 
ment, and  that  any  departure  from  this  time-honored  cus- 
tom would  be  unwise,  unpatriotic,  and  fraught  with  peril 
to  our  free  institutions."  This  resolution  was  passed  by 
the  immense  majority  of  234  to  18.  Not  only  did  all  the 
Democrats  present  support  it,  but  70  out  of  the  88  Re- 
publicans voting  were  also  found  in  the  affirmative. 

Nothing  more  was  heard  that  year  of  the  third  term,  and 
the  Republicans  who  had  been  willing  to  entertain  the  idea 
turned  their  attention  to  other  c^didates,  while  the  Re- 
publican leaders  who  had  been  special  friends  of  the  admin- 
istration felt  themselves  at  liberty  to  become  candidates 
(or  the  Republican  nomination.    There  were  many  candi« 
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The  favor  of  the  administration  waa  believed  tt 
ae  chieSy  to  Senator  Conklmg  of  New  York ;  but 
la  no  hostility  to  Senator  Moi-ton  of  Indiana,  who 
;ly   secured  most   of    the   Southern    delegations. 
these  gentlemen  had  been  ardent  defenders  of 
liideut  whenever  he  had  been  attacked,  and  trast- 

he  Btrongest  movement,  outside  of  the  official  oir- 
5  in  favor  of  Mr.  James  G.  Blaine  of  Maine.     Mr. 
lad  been  sis  years  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
ives,  and  had  gained  exti'aordinaiy  popularity 
■nembere  of  Congress.    At  the  beginning  of  the 
lurth  Congress,  in  1875,  the  control  of  the  Hoose 
lassed  into  the  hands  of  the  Democrats,  he  had 
the  natural  leader  of  the  minority  on  the  floor, 
drawn  the  attention  of  the  country  by  some  bril- 
liamentary  victories.   Many  Republicans,  however, 
d  that  in  so  doing  be  had  revived  memories  of  the 
ch  they  were  entirely  willing  should  be  forgotten. 
B  began  to  be  talked  of  for  the  Kepublican  nomina- 
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There  was  also  a  strong  party  in  favor  of  Mr.  Benjamin 
H.  Bristow,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Mr.  Bristow 
had  won  the  high  opinion  of  the  country  by  his  vigorous 
operations  against  the  Western  ^'whiskey  rings."  The 
heavy  tax  upon  distilled  spirit  was  a  great  temptation  to 
fraud  in.  its  manufacture.  Evidence  was  obtdned  that 
many  Western  distilleries  were  enabled  by  collusion  with 
government  officers  to  manufacture  vast  amounts  of  whis- 
key upon  which  no  tax  was  paid.  They  secured  a  great 
profit,  and  this  profit  was  divided  between  those  who  com- 
mitted the  frauds  and  those  who  permitted  them.  Cer- 
tain persons  very  near  the  administration  were  implicated, 
or  at  least  open  to  serious  suspicion.  The  I^resident 
directed  that  the  prosecutions  should  be  pressed  with  all 
vigor;  but  it  was  surmised,  unjustly  no  doubt,  that  he 
was  not  BO  earnest  in  the  work  as  his  words  implied  that 
he  was ;  and  Mr.  Bristo^received  most  of  the  credit  for 
the  unrelenting  vigor  with  which  the  prosecutions  were 
carried  to  a  successful  issue.  "Accordingly  he  became  the 
favorite  candidate  of  those  who  werel^tnost  opposed  to 
what  it  was  the  fashion  to  call  <*  CsBsarism  "  and  '^  Orant-' 
ism." 

Ohio  presented  her  governor,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  a 
general  in  the  Union  army  during  the  war,  formerly  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  and  in  1876,  for  the  third  time,  governor 
of  Ohio.  Governor  John  F.  Hartranf t  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Mr.  Marshall  Jewell,  who  had  been  Governor  of  Con- 
necticut, Minister  to  Russia,  and  Postmaster-General,  were 
also  candidates. 

The  leading  candidate  on  the  Democratic  side  was  Gov- 
ernor Samuel  J.  Tilden  of  New  York,  but  his  supremacy 
was  not  undisputed.  Mr.  Hendricks  of  Indiana,  who  had 
received  most  of  the  votes  of  Democratic  electors  in  1872, 
«fter  the  death  of  Mr.  Greeley,  had  very  strong  Western 
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General  Hancock  was  a  favorite  with  the  Bol- 
he  had  heen  in  1868.     Ohio  was  in  the  field  with 
jrnor  William  AUen,  who  had  carried  the  SUte  in 
Bat  afl  the  State  and  district  conventionfl  made  Mr. 
:,he  leading  candidate  on  the  Republican  side,  bo 
the  DemocratB  placed  Mr.  Tilden  far  in  advanco 
mipetitors.     Mr.  Tilden  had  gained  a  high  repa- 
Y  his  warfare  against  the  "  Tweed  ring  "  in  New 
me  years  before,  and  had  added  to  it  by  his  career 
mor  of  New  York.    But  he  was  opposed  most 
by  the  Tammany  organization  in  his  own  city, 
was  deemed  by  many  a  sufficient  reason  why  be 
not  be  nominated.     Such  was  the  situation  wbea 
on  of  national  conventions  began,  in  May,  1876. 
irst  convention  of  the  serica  was  that  of  the  Fro- 
ists,  which  was  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  the  17th 
This  convention  nominated  for  President,  Green 
oitb  of  Kentucky,  and  for  Vice-President,  G.  T. 
of  Ohio;  and  adopted  the  following  platform:  — 
rohlbltion  Heform  party  of  Ihp  Unilpd  States,  organized 
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8.  The  appropriation  of  the  public  lands  in  limited  quantit  tea  to 
actual  settlers  only;  the  reduction  of  the  rates  of  inland  and  ocean 
postage;  of  telegraphic  communication;  of  railroad  and  water 
transportation  and  trayel  to  the  lowest  practicable  point  by  force 
of  law,  wisely  and  justly  framed,  with  reference  not  only  to  the 
interests  of  capital  employed,  but  to  the  higher  claims  of  the  gen- 
eral good. 

4.  The  suppression  by  law  of  lottery  and  gambling  in  gold, 
stocks,  produce,  and  every  form  of  money  and  property,  and  the 
penal  inhibition  of  the  use  of  the  public  mails  for  adyertising 
schemes  of  gambling  and  lotteries. 

5.  The  abolition  of  those  foul  enormities,  polygamy  and  the 
social  evil,  and  the  protection  of  purity,  peace,  and  happiness  of 
homes  by  ample  and  efficient  legislation. 

6.  The  national  observance  of  the  Christian  Sabbath,  established 
by  laws  prohibiting  ordinary  labor  and  business  in  all  departments 
of  public  service  and  private  employment  (works  of  necessity,  char- 
ity, and  religion  excepted)  on  that  day. 

7.  The  establishment  by  mandatory  provisions  in  national  and 
State  constitutions,  and  by  all  necessary  legislation,  of  a  system  of 
free  public  schools  for  the  universal  and  forced  education  of  all  the 
youth  of  the  land. 

8.  The  free  use  of  the  Bible,  not  as  a  ground  of  religious  creeds, 
but  as  a  text-book  of  the  purest  morality,  the  best  liberty,  and  the 
noblest  literature,  in  our  public  schools,  that  our  children  may 
grow  up  in  its  light,  and  that  its  spirit  and  principles  may  pervade 
Ihe  nation. 

9.  The  separation  of  the  govermnent  in  all  departments  and 
Institutions,  including  the  public  schools  and  all  funds  for  their 
maintenance,  from  the  control  of  every  religious  sect  or  other  asso- 
ciation, and  the  protection  alike  of  ail  sects  by  equal  laws,  with 
entire  freedom  of  religious  &ith  and  worship. 

10.  The  introduction  into  aU  treaties  hereafter  negotiated  with 
foreign  governments  of  a  provision  for  the  amicable  settlement  of 
international  difficulties  by  arbitration. 

11.  The  abolition  of  all  barbarous  modes  and  instrumenls  of 
punishment;  the  recognition  of  the  laws  of  God  and  the  claims  of 
humanity  in  the  discipline  of  jails  and  prisons,  and  of  that  higher 
and  wiser  civilization  worthy  of  our  age  and  nation,  which  regards 
uie  reform  of  criminals  as  a  means  for  the  prevention  of  crime. 

12.  The  abolition  of  executive  and  legislative  patronage,  and 
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le. 

le  practice  of  a  friendly  and  liberal  policy  to  tmmigraQta 

rights  and  privileges. 

intloiu.    The  national  government  only  ahonld  exercise 
prerogatlYe  of  isstiing  paper  monej',  and  that  sboald 

kl  standards  of  value  rwogoized  by  the  civilized  world. 

10  reduction  of  the  salaries  of  public  officers  In  a  Just  ratio 
decline  of  wages  and  market  prices,  the  abolition  of  sine- 

jf  strict  economy  in  govemment  eipenaca,  and  a  free  and 
.  investigation  Into  any  and  all  alleged  abuses  of  public 

he  18th  of  May  the  Greenback,  or  Independent 

11  party,  held  itH  convention  at  Indianapolia.     Ig- 
Donnelly  of  Minnesota  was  the  temporary,  and 
:  J.  Durant  of  Washington,  D.  C,  the  permanent 
It.     Peter  Cooper  of  New  York  waa   nominated 
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1.  We  demand  the  immediate  and  onconditional  repeal  of  the 
Bpecie-resmnption  act  of  January  14, 1875,  and  the  rescue  of  our 
industries  from  ruin  and  disaster  resulting  from  its  enforcement; 
and  we  call  upon  all  patriotic  men  to  organize,  in  every  congres- 
sional district  of  the  coimtry,  with  a  Tiew  of  electing  representa- 
tiyes  to  Congress  who  will  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  people  in 
this  r^^rd,  and  stop  the  present  suicidal  and  destructiye  policy  of 
contraction. 

2.  We  believe  that  a  United  States  note,  issued  directly  by  the 
government,  and  convertible  on  demand  into  United  States  obli- 
gations, bearing  a  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  one  cent  a  day  on 
each  one  hundred  dollars,  and  exchangeable  for  United  States  notes 
at  xMur,  will  afford  the  best  circulating  medium  ever  devised.  Such 
United  States  notes  should  be  full  legal  tender  for  all  purposes  ex- 
cept for  the  payment  of  such  obligations  as  are,  by  existing  con- 
tracts, especially  made  payable  in  coin,  and  we  hold  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  government  to  provide  such  circulating  medium,  and 
Insist,  in  the  language  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  that  bank  paper  must 
be  suppressed,  and  the  circulation  restored  to  the  nation,  to  whom 
it  belongs. 

8.  It  is  the  paramount  duty  of  the  government,  in  all  its  legisla- 
tion, to  keep  in  view  the  full  development  of  all  legitimate  business, 
agricultural,  mining,  manufacturing,  and  commercial. 

4.  We  most  earnestly  protest  against  any  further  issue  of  gold 
bonds,  for  sale  in  f o^^ei^  markets,  by  which  we  would  be  made,  for 
a  long  period,  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  foreigners, 
especially  as  the  American  people  would  gladly  and  promptly  take, 
at  x>ar,  all  bonds  the  government  may  need  to  sell,  provided  they 
are  made  payable  at  the  option  of  the  holder,  and  bearing  interest 
at  8.65  per  cent  per  annum,  or  even  a  lower  rate. 

5.  We  further  protest  against  the  sale  of  government  bonds  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  silver,  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  our 
more  convenient  and  less  fluctuating  fractional  currency,  which, 
although  well  calculated  to  enrich  owners  of  silver  mines,  yet  in 
operation  it  will  still  further  oppress,  in  taxation,  an  already  over- 
burdened people. 

The  Republioan  convention  was  called  to  meet  at  Cin- 
cinnati on  June  14.  As  the  day  approached,  the  public 
Interest  in  the  meeting  became  very  great.    The  delegates 
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bet  dangeroxiB  to  nominate  a  man  who  was  so  serioofily 
assailed.  On  the  Sunday  morning  before  the  conyention, 
Mr.  Blaine  received  a  sunstroke,  and  was,  for  a  day  or 
two,  believed  to  be  dangerously  sick.  This  also  was  un- 
fortunate for  him,  and  probably  cost  him  some  votes. 

Theodore  M.  Pomeroy  of  New  York  was  temporary 
chairman  of  the  convention,  and  Edward  McPherson  of 
Pennsylvania  was  the  permanent  president.  On  the  sec- 
ond day  the  adoption  of  the  rules  drafted  by  the  committee 
on  rules  introduced  some  important  reforms  in  national 
convention  work.  It  was  decided  that  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  credentials  should  be  disposed  of  first,  the 
platform  next,  and  only  then  should  the  nomination  of 
candidates  be  in  order.  Another  rule  put  an  end  to  the 
practice  of  ^^  stampeding,"  by  providing  that  the  roU-call 
should  in  no  case  be  dispensed  with ;  and  that  after  the 
vote  of  a  State  for  candidates  was  announced  it  should 
not  be  changed  on  that  ballot. 

There  were  several  contested  elections,  but  the  only 
important  case  was  that  of  Alabama,  where  one  delegation, 
headed  by  Senator  Spencer,  was  in  favor  of  Mr.  Morton, 
the  other,  headed  by  Mr.  Haralson,  a  colored  member  of 
Congress,  was  divided  between  Mr.  Blaine  and  Mr.  Bns* 
tow.  The  Spencer  delegation  was  refused  admittance  by 
a  vote  of  875  to  854,  and  the  Haralson  delegation  was 
admitted.  The  following  platform  was  then  reported  by 
General  Joseph  R.  Hawley  of  Connecticut :  — 

When,  in  the  economy  of  Ptovldence,  this  land  was  to  be  poiged 
of  human  slavery,  and  when  the  strength  of  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  i>eople,  was  to  be  demonstrated, 
the  Republican  party  came  into  power.  Its  deeds  have  passed  into 
history,  and  we  look  back  to  them  with  pride.  Incited  by  their 
memories  to  high  aims  for  the  good  of  our  country  and  mankind, 
and  looking  to  the  future  with  unfaltering  courage,  hope,  and 
purpose,  we,  the  representatives  of  the  party  in  national  con- 
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sembled,  j 


I  the  foUowIiig  decIamUon  ol  princl 


I  United  States  of  Amerfcti  fs  a  natioit,  not  a  league,    By 

d  workings  of  the  Dational  and  Btate  goTemmenta, 

J  respectiya  CoustUnUons,  the  rigliU  of  every  citlien  ara 

It  home  and  abroad,  and  the  common  welfare  promoted. 

I  Republican  parly  has  preaerved  these  governments  to  thft 

1  annivcnary  of  the  nation's  birlli,  and  the;  are  now 

he  great  truths  spoken  at  Its  cradle,  "That  all 

eated  equal ;  that  ihcy  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 

dlenable  rights,  among  which  are  life,  llbert;,  and  the 

iplness;  that  for  the  attainment  of  these  ends  goT- 

B  been  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  joat 

ae  consent  of  the  governed."    TTnlll  theee  truths  are 

\  obeyed,  or.  If  need  be,  vigorously  enforced,  the  work  of 

Lllcan  party  Is  unfinished. 

\  pennanent  pacification  of  the  Southern  section  of  the 
d  the  complete  protection  of  all  its  citizens  in  the  free 
It  of  all  their  rights.  Is  a  duty  to  which  the  RepubllcMi 
sacredly  pledged.  The  power  to  provide  for  the  en- 
l  of  the  principles  embodied  by  the  recent  constitutional 
luts  is  vested  by  those  amendments  in  the  Congress  of  the 
lates,  and  we  declare  It  to  be  the  solemn  obligation  of  the 
I  and  executive  departments  of  the  govemment  to  put 
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and  ooDsent  to  appointments,  and  the  House  of  Bepresentatiyes  is 
to  accuse  and  prosecute  faithless  officers.  The  best  interest  of  the 
public  service  demands  that  these  distinctions  be  respected;  that 
Senators  and  Bepresentatiyes,  who  may  be  judges  and  accusers, 
should  not  dictate  appointments  to  office.  The  inyariable  role  in 
appointments  should  have  reference  to  the  honesty,  fidelity,  and 
capacity  of  the  appointees,  giving  to  the  party  in  power  those  places 
where  harmony  and  vigor  of  administration  require  its  policy  to  bo 
represented,  but  permitting  all  others  to  be  filled  by  persons  s^ 
lected  with  sole  reference  to  the  efficiency  of  the  public  service,  and 
the  right  of  all  citizens  to  share  in  the  honor  of  rendering  &ithful 
service  to  the  country. 

6.  We  rejoice  in  the  quickened  conscience  of  the  people  concern- 
ing political  afEairs,  and  will  hold  all  public  officers  to  a  rigid  re- 
sponsibility, and  engage  that  the  prosecution  and  punishment  of  aU 
who  betray  official  trusts  shall  be  swift,  thorough,  and  unsparing. 

7.  The  public-school  system  of  the  several  States  is  a  bulwark 
of  the  American  Republic,  and,  with  a  view  to  its  security  and  per- 
manence, we  reconunend  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu^on  of  the 
United  States  forbidding  the  application  of  any  public  funds  or 
property  for  the  benefit  of  any  schools  or  institutions  under  secta- 
rian control. 

8.  The  revenue  necessary  for  current  expenditures  and  the  obli- 
gations of  the  public  debt  must  be  largely  derived  from  duties  upon 
importations,  which,  so  &r  as  possible,  should  be  adjusted  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  American  labor  and  advance  the  prosperity  of 
the  whole  country. 

0.  We  reaffirm  our  opposition  to  further  grants  of  the  public 
land  to  corporations  and  monopolies,  and  demand  that  the  national 
domain  be  devoted  to  free  homes  for  the  people. 

10.  It  is  the  imperatiye  duty  of  the  government  so  to  modify 
A-rl«tlng  treaties  with  European  goyemments,  that  the  same  pro- 
tection shall  be  afforded  to  the  adopted  American  citizen  that  is 
giyen  to  the  native-born;  and  that  all  necessary  laws  should  be 
I)assed  to  protect  emigrants,  in  the  absence  of  power  in  the  States 
for  that  pmpose* 

11.  It  is  the  immediate  duty  of  Congress  fully  to  investigate  the 
effect  of  immigration  and  importation  of  Mongolians  upon  the 
moral  and  material  interests  of  the  country. 

«  12.  The  Republican  party  recognizes  with  its  approval  the  sub- 
sJKitial  advances  recently  made  toward  the  estabUshment  of  equal 
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be  treated  with  respectful  cousiderotlon. 
1  Constitution  confers  upon  Congress  sovereign  power 
enitoties  of  the  United  States  for  tbelr  govenmient,  and 
-clso  of  this  power  it  Is  the  right  And  duty  of  Congress  to 
iii  citlrpat«,  In  the  Territoriea,  that  relic  of  barbarlam  — 

1  pkdgea  which  the  nation  has  given  to  her  soldiers  &nd 
at  Iw  fulfilled,  and  t.  grateful  people  wlU  alwaya  hold 
Imperilled  their  lives  for  the  country's  preservation  in 
I  remembrance. 

Its  chief  hope  of  success,  upon  the  electonl  vote  of  a 
lib,  secnred  throngh  the  efforts  of  those  who  were  re- 
yed  against  the  nation ;  and  we  invoke  the  earnest  atten- 
;  country  to  Iho  grave  truth  that  a  success  thus  achieved 
^n  sectional  strife  and  Imperil  national  honor  and  buman 
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honorable  work  in  the  management  of  domestic  and  forei|^  aflain, 
and  President  Grant  deserves  the  continued  hearty  gratitude  of  the 
American  people  for  his  patriotism  and  his  eminent  senrloes,  in 
war  and  in  peace. 

18.  We  present  as  our  candidates  for  President  and  Yice-Pre&i- 
dent  of  the  United  States  two  distinguished  statesmen,  of  eminent 
ability  and  character,  and  conspicuously  fitted  for  thoso  high 
offices,  and  we  confidently  appeal  to  the  American  people  to  en- 
trust  the  administration  of  their  public  afEairs  to  Butherfoid  B. 
Hayes  and  William  A.  Wheeler. 

The  last  resolution,  of  course,  was  only  added  to  the 
series  after  the  nominations  had  been  made.  When  the 
resolutions  had  been  read,  Mr.  E.  L.  Pierce  of  Massachu- 
setts moved  to  strike  out  the  eleventh  resolution,  relating 
to  the  Chinese.  After  a  brief  debate  the  motion  was 
rejected,  yeas  215,  nays  532.  Mr.  £.  J.  Davis  of  Texas 
moved  to  strike  out  the  fourth  resolution,  and  to  substi- 
tute the  following :  — 

That  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  provide  for  carrying  out  the 
act  known  as  the  Resumption  Act  of  Congress,  to  the  end  that  the 
resumption  of  specie  payments  may  not  be  longer  delayed. 

A  debate  took  place  upon  this  proposition  also,  but  the 
motion  was  rejected  without  a  count,  and  the  platform 
was  then  adopted.  The  proceedings  of  the  second  day 
closed  with  the  formal  nomination  of  candidates.  Some 
of  the  speeches  were  remarkable  efforts,  and  excited  tho 
partisans  of  the  several  candidates  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
enthusiasm. 

On  the  third  day  the  nominations  were  made.  On  the 
first  vote  Mr.  Blaine  received  285,  Mr.  Morton  125,  Mr. 
Bristow  113,  Mr.  Conkling  99,  Mr.  Hayes  fel,  Mr. 
Harti*anft  58,  Mr.  Jewell  11,  and  Mr.  William  A. 
Wheeler  of  New  York  8.  Mr.  Blaine's  strength  was 
made  up  of  77  votes  from  the  South,  and  of  208  from 
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Stales,  the  latter  including  some  voteB  from 
■ery  State  except  those  which  presented  candi< 
heir  own.  Sir.  Morton  had  30  votes  from  Indi- 
95  from  Southern  States.  Mr.  Bristow's  votea 
en  by  eeventeen  States  and  one  Territory,  and 
tly  scattering,  except  the  votes  of  Kentucky,  ha 
e,  and  17  from  Massachusetts,  and  10  from  Ten- 
Jlr.  Conkling's  99  were  made  up  of  69  from  New 

a  few  scattering  votes  from  nine  other  States; 

contributing  25  of  the  30.  Mr.  Hayes  had  17 
m  other  States  than  Oliio.  The  other  candidates 
no  votes  except  from  their  respective  States. 
ats  were  necessary  to  effect  a  choice.  They  re. 
follows :  — 

... 

so. 

Si. 

ith. 

.... 

- 

Tth. 

;;i;N 

2S5 
125 
113 

B9 

2P8 
120 
114 

203 
113 
121 
00 

202 
IU3 
129 
84 

230 
05 
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303 
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351 
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Washington  of  the  progress  of  the  votmg,  wrote  a  de- 
spatch congratulating  Mr.  Hayes  immediately  on  receiving 
the  result  of  the  fifth  vote.  During  the  progress  of  the 
voting  a  stormy  scene  took  place  upon  the  demand  of  four 
Pennsylvania  delegates  to  have  their  votes  separately 
recorded.  The  delegation  had  been  instructed  to  vote 
*^  as  a  unit,"  and  these  delegates  claimed  the  right  to  vote 
for  themselves.  Mr.  McPherson,  the  president  of  tho 
convention,  sustained  their  demandy  and,  on  an  appeal, 
his  decision  was  affirmed,  895  to  854.  Thus  was  broken 
the  famous  *^  unit  rule,"  which,  after  one  more  contest  at 
Chicago,  four  years  later,  was  abandoned  by  the  Repub- 
licans, probably  forever. 

Several  candidates  were  presented  for  the  nomination 
for  Yice-President,  but,  as  the  voting  proceeded,  nearly 
all  the  votes  were  for  William  A.  Wheeler  of  New  York. 
The  other  candidates  were  thereupon  withdra^vn,  and  Mr. 
Wheeler  was  unanimously  nominated.  The  convention 
soon  afterward  adjouraed,  with  cheers  for  the  ticket. 

The  Democrats  met  at  St.  Louis  two  weeks  later.  The 
convention  was  deprived  of  much  of  its  interest  by  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Tilden's  lead  for  the  nomination  was  so  very 
great.  He  was  known  to  have  more  than  four  hundred 
delegates  out  of  the  whole  convention  of  744,  and  while  his 
candidacy  was  opposed,  the  opposition  came  from  States 
which  nevertheless  chose  unanimous  delegations  in  his 
favor.  The  delegates  chosen  in  the  interest  of  other  can- 
didates were  for  the  latter,  but  not  against  Tilden.  His 
nomination  was  therefore  imiversally  expected,  except 
by  tho  more  sanguine  friends  of  other  candidates. 

Mr.  Hemy  Watterson  of  Kentucky  was  the  temporary 
chainnan,  but  at  the  close  of  the  first  day  of  the  conven- 
tion he  yielded  the  chair  to  Greneral  John  A.  McClernand 
of  Illinois,  the  permanent  president.    On  the  next  day 
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■form  was  reported  by  Mr.  Dorsheiraer  of  New 

"follows:  — 

le  (lelegnlea  of  the  Dempcratlc  puljr  ot  the  United  Slat«a, 

i  conrcalion  asaembled,  do  herelijr  declare  the  sdminls- 

s  Federal  goTemmeut  to  be  la  urgent  need  of  Im- 

i^lonn;  do  hereby  enjoin  upon  the  nominees  of  this 

Bn,  and  of  the  Democratic  party  In  each  State,  ■  lealonfl 

!l  coHjperation  lo  this  end;  fid  do  hereby  appeal  to  our 

3  of  ereiy  former  political  connection  to  undertalca 

iret  anil  most  pressing  patrioUc  dnty. 

e  Democracy  ot  the  whole  counlry,  we  do  here  re&ffirm 

n  the  permanence  of  the  Federal  Union,  our  devotion  to 

dilution  of  the  United  States,  wiita  its  amendments  onl- 

.  a  final  settlement  of  the  controversiea  that 

d  civil  war,  and  do  here  record  our  steadfast  confidence 

petuity  of  Hepublican  self-government. 

lolute  acquiescence  in  the  will  of  the  majority,  — the  vllal 

Bot  republics;  In  the  supreraacy  ot  the  civil  over  the  mili- 

lority ;  in  the  total  separation  of  Church  and  State,  for  tiie 

J  of  civil  and  religious  freeiiom;  In  the  equality  of  all 

before  just  laws  of  their  own  enactraent;  in  the  liberty  of 

ll  conduct,  unvesed  by  sumptuary  laws;  In  the  faithful 

T  of  Iho  rising  generation,  that  they  may  preserve,  enjoy, 
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make  good  the  promlBe  of  the  legal  tender  notes,  which  are  a 
ffhftTi^Tig  standard  of  value  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  the 
non-payment  of  which  is  a  disregard  of  the  plighted  faith  of  the 
nation. 

We  denounce  the  improvidence  which,  in  eleven  years  of 
peace,  has  taken  from  the  people  in  Federal  taxes  thirteen  times 
the  whole  amomit  of  the  legal  tender  notes,  and  sqitandered  fonr 
times  their  sum  in  useless  expense  without  accumulating  any 
reserve  for  their  redemption. 

We  denounce  the  financial  imhedlity  and  immorality  of  that 
party  which,  during  eleven  years  of  peace,  has  made  no  advance 
toward  resumption,  no  preparation  for  resumption,  hut  instead  has 
ohstructed  resumption,  by  wasting  our  resources  and  exhausting 
all  our  surplus  income;  and,  while  annually  professing  to  intend  a 
speedy  return  to  specie  payments,  has  annually  enacted  fresh 
hindrances  thereto.  As  such  hindrance,  we  denounce  the  resump- 
tion clause  of  the  act  of  1876,  and  we  here  demand  its  repeaL 

We  demand  a  Judicious  system  of  preparation  hy  public  econ« 
omy,  by  official  retrenchment,  and  by  wise  finance,  which  shall 
enable  the  nation  soon  to  assure  the  whole  world  of  its  perfect 
ability  and  its  perfect  readiness  to  meet  any  of  its  promises  at  the 
call  of  the  creditor  entitled  to  payment. 

We  believe  such  a  system,  well  devised,  and,  above  all,  entrusted 
to  competent  hands  for  its  execution,  creating  at  no  time  an  arti- 
ficial scarcity  of  currency,  and  at  no  time  alarming  the  public  mind 
Into  a  withdrawal  of  that  vaster  machinery  of  credit  by  which 
ninety-five  per  cent  of  all  business  transactions  are  performed, — a 
system  open,  public,  and  inspiring  general  confidence, — would, 
from  the  day  of  its  adoption,  bring  healing  on  its  wings  to  all  our 
harassed  industries,  set  in  motion  the  wheels  of  commerce,  manu- 
factures, and  the  mechanic  arts,  restore  employment  to  labor,  and 
renew  in  all  its  natural  resources  the  prosperity  of  the  people. 

Reform  is  necessary  in  the  sum  and  modes  of  Federal  taxation, 
to  the  end  that  capital  may  be  set  free  from  distrust,  and  labor 
.  ghtly  burdened. 

We  denounce  the  present  tariff,  levied  upon  nearly  four  thou* 
sand  articles,  as  a  masterpiece  of  injustice,  inequality,  and  ftdse 
pretence.  It  yields  a  dwindling,  not  a  yearly  rising  revenue.  It 
has  impoverished  many  industries  to  subsidize  a  few.  It  prohibits 
imports  that  might  purchase  the  products  of  American  labor.  It 
has  degraded  American  commaroe  from  the  first  to  an  inferior 
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Ibe  high  seas.    It  baa  cat  iowa  tbe  Bsles  of  Amerlcui 
urci  at  home  and  abroad  and  depleted  tbe  returns  of 
1  agriculture,  — an  industry  followed  bj  hall  oar  people. 
10  people  Bvo  times  more  tban  It  produces  to  tbe  treasury, 
tbe  pi-occsses  of  proauctioo,   and  wastes  the  fralts  of 

mil  bankrupi«  honest  merchants.    We  demand  tbat  all 

)use  taxation  sbaU  be  only  for  revenue. 

1  is  necessary  In  tbe  scale  of  public  expense,  —Federal, 

lona  gold,  in  1800,  to  foor  bnniired  and  fifty  milllona  car- 
1870;  our  aggregate  taxation  from  ona  hundred  and  fifty- 
ons  gold,  In  1800,  to  seven  hundred  and  thirty  milUoiu 
la  ISTO;  or  In  one  decade  from  less  than  five  dollars  per 
lore  than  eighteen  doUars  pet  bead.    Since  tbe  peace,  the 
ve  paid  t4j  their  tax  gatherers  more  than  tbrlce  tbe  sum 
.tlooal  debt,  and  more  than  twice  tbat  sum  for  tbe  Fed- 
Tinieat  alone.     We  demand  a  rigorous  frugality  in  every 
nt.  and  from  every  officer  of  the  government. 

Is  necessary  to  put  a  stop  to  the  profligate  waste  of  the 
ids  and  their  diversion  from  actual  settlers  by  tbe  party  !d 

lie.   and  out  of  more   than  thrice   that  aggregate  has 
>f  less  than  a  sixth  directly  to  tUlers  of  the  soU. 
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the  controlling  Issue  of  the  elections,  and  lifting  it  above  the  two 
blse  issues  with  which  the  ofiSce-holding  class  and  the  party  in 
power  seek  to  smother  it: — 

1.  The  false  issue  with  which  they  would  enkindle  sectarian 
strife  in  respect  to  the  public  schools,  of  which  the  establishment 
and  support  belong  exdusiyely  to  the  several  States,  and  which 
the  Democratic  party  has  cherished  from  their  foundation,  and  is 
resolved  to  maintain  without  prejudice  or  preference  for  any  dass^ 
sect,  or  creed,  and  without  largesses  from  the  treasury  to  any. 

2.  The  false  issue  by  which  they  seek  to  light  anew  the  dying 
embers  of  sectional  hate  between  kindred  peoples  once  es- 
tranged, but  now  reunited  in  one  indivisible  republic  uid  a 
common  destiny. 

Reform  is  necessary  In  the  civil  service.  Experience  proves  that 
efficient,  economical  conduct  of  the  governmental  business  is  not 
possible  if  its  civil  service  be  subject  to  change  at  every  election; 
be  a  prize  fought  for  at  the  ballot-box;  be  a  brief  reward  of  party 
zeal,  instead  of  posts  of  honor  assigned  for  proved  competency, 
and  held  for  fidelity  in  the  public  employ;  that  the  dispensing  of 
patronage  should  neither  be  a  tax  upon  the  time  of  all  our  public 
men,  nor  the  instrument  of  their  ambition.  Here,  again,  promises 
falsified  in  the  performance  attest  that  the  party  in  power  can 
work  out  no  practical  or  salutary  reform. 

Kef  orm  is  necessary  even  more  in  the  higher  grades  of  the  pub- 
lic service.  President,  Vice-President,  Judges,  senators,  represen- 
tatives, cabinet  officers,  — these  and  all  others  in  authority  are  the 
people's  servants.  Their  offices  are  not  a  private  perquisite;  they 
are  a  public  trust. 

When  the  annals  of  this  Republic  show  the  disgrace  and  censure 
of  a  Vice-President;  a  late  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives marketing  his  rulings  as  a  presiding  officer;  three  senators 
profiting  secretly  by  their  votes  as  law-makers;  five  chairmen  of 
the  leading  committees  of  the  House  of  Representatives  exposed 
In  jobbery;  a  late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  forcing  balances  in 
Uie  public  accounts;  a  late  Attorney-General  misappropriating 
^  ublic  funds ;  a  Secretary  of  the  Navy  enriched  or  enriching  friends 
by  percentages  levied  off  the  profits  of  contractors  with  Ihs  depart- 
ment; an  ambassador  to  England  censured  in  a  dishonorable 
speculation;  the  President's  private  secretary  barely  escaping  con- 
viction upon  trial  for  guilty  complicity  in  frauds  upon  the  revenue; 
a  Secretary  of  War  impeached  for  higjh  crimes  and  misdemeanor^ 
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emonstratloa  la  complete  that  tlie  first  step  In  reform  mnat 
>eople'B  dioice  of  lionest  men  from  another  party,  lest  tlia 
of  one  political  oi^anization  Infect  the  body  politic,  and 
roaldikg  no  change  of  men  or  parties,  we  get  no  change  of 
eo  and  no  real  reform, 
these  abuses,  wrongs,  and  crimes,  the  prodact  of  slsleen 

confessed  by  Republicans  themselves;  but  their  refonncra 
■ed  down  in  convention  and  displaced  from  the  cabinet, 
ny's  mass  of  honest  voters  Is  powerless  to  resist  the  el^t? 
id  office-holders,  Its  leaders  and  guides, 
rm  can  only  be  bad  by  a  piutceful  civic  revolution.    Wo 
1  a  change  of  system,  a  change  of  administration,  a  change 
es,  that  we  may  have  change  of  measures  and  of  men. 

t  the  United  States,  do  cordially  Indorse  the  action  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  In  reducing  and  curtailing  the 
IS  of  the  Federal  government,  in  cutting  down  salaries,  ex- 
nt  appropriations,  and  In  abolishing  useless  offices  and 
\ot  required  by  the  public  necessities :  and  we  shall  trust  to 
oneas  of  the  Democratic  members  of  the  House  that  no 
tee  of  conference,  and  no  mIslnteiTretntlon  of  the  rules  shall 

1  by  the  country. 

Iced,  That  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  Republic,  and  the 
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to  be  forthwith  repealed.''  This  was  m  accordance  with 
a  minority  report  signed  by  eight  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Yoorhees 
of  Indiana.  The  amendment  was  rejected,  ayes  219,  noes 
650 ;  and  the  platform  as  reported  was  then  adopted,  ayes 
651,  noes  88. 

The  convention  then  proceeded  to  the  work  of  nominat- 
ing a  candidate  for  President.  After  the  formal  presen- 
tation of  names,  two  votes  were  taken  amid  great  excite- 
ment|  with  the  following  result :  — 

FInt.  Seoond. 

SamndJ.  TQden,  N.  Y. 417  686 

Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  Ind. 140  00 

Whifield  S.  Hancock,  Penn. 76  60 

WUliam  Allen,  Ohio 66  64 

Thomas  F.  Bayard,  DeL 88  11 

Joel  Parker,  K.  J 18  18 

Allen  G.  Thnrman,  Ohio  .    • —  7 

• 

The  whole  number  of  votes  on  the  second  ballot  being 
744,  the  number  necessary  to  a  choice  was  490, — the  two- 
thirds  rule  having  been  adopted.  Mr.  Tilden  was  accord- 
ingly nominated,  and  the  choice  was  enthusiasticaUy  made 
unanimous.  On  the  next  day  Thomas  A.  Hendricks  was 
nominated  for  Vice-President  by  a  unanimous  vote,  though 
the  Indiana  delegation  protested  that  they  did  not  know 
if  he  would  accept  the  second  place  on  the  ticket,  and  the 
convention  shortly  afterward  adjourned. 

The  canvass  which  followed  was  comparatively  spirit- 
less. Mr.  Hayes  was  not  sufficiently  well  known  to  arouse 
enthusiasm,  and  Mr.  Tilden,  though  conmianding  respect 
for  his  ability,  was  not  a  candidate  to  draw  to  himself 
strong  personal  supporters.  The  Republicans  were  on 
the  defensive ;  but  this  fact  served  to  make  the  political 
liacussion  of  the  time  more  strictly  a  debate  about 
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and  policies  than  it  had  hccn  for  many  yeara. 
nocrats  denouDcod  tho  alleged  bad  record  of  the 
nns ;  the  latter  derided  the  refoiin  professions  of 
lonents.  Great  efEoi'ts  were  made  by  the  Repnb- 
cast  discredit  upon  Mr.  Tilden  for  hia  connection 
ain  railroad  enterprises ;  and  a  suit  was  brought 
lim  for  income  tax  alleged  to  be  due  by  him  to 
roment.  The  Democrats  sneered  at  Mi-.  Hayes 
iknowB  man,  and  they  roundly  denounced  the 
assessments  which  were  mercilessly  leried  upon 
^holders  for  funds  to  carry  the  elections.  The 
ans  made  much  of  the  opposition  of  the  Demo- 
.he  resumption  policy,  though  it  was  well  known 
Tilden  was  a  "  hai'd  money  man."  But  on  the 
lere  was  less  than  the  usual  amount  of  escite- 
ring  the  canvass,  and  less  of  the  fireworks  of 
;ial  campaigns.  Not  many  Republicans  were 
,  of  success,  and  the  result  of  the  early  elec- 
■ticttlarly  that  of  Indiana  in  October,  indicated 

Democrats  would  have  enough  Northern  votes, 
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Indiana,  New  Jersey,  and  Connectiont.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  electoral  votes  was  869.  If  the  above  estimate 
were  correct,  the  Democratic  candidates  would  have  208 
votes,  and  the  Republican  candidates  166  votes.  But 
word  was  sent  out  on  the  same  day  from  Republican 
headquarters  at  Washington  that  Hayes  and  ^^^eeler 
were  elected  by  one  majority;  that  the  States  of  South 
Carolina,  Florida,  and  Louisiana  had  chosen  Republican 
electors. 

Then  began  the  most  extraordinary  contcbt  that  ever 
took  place  in  the  country.  The  only  hope  of  the  Repub- 
licans was  in  the  perfect  defence  of  their  position.  The 
loss  of  a  single  vote  would  be  fatal.  An  adequate  history 
of  the  four  months  between  the  popular  election  and  the 
inauguration  of  Mr.  Hayes,  would  fill  volumes.  Space 
can  be  given  here  for  only  a  bare  reference  to  some  of  the 
most  important  events.  Neither  party  was  over-scrupu- 
lous, and  no  doubt  the  acts  of  some  members  of  each 
party  were  grossly  illegal  and  corrupt.  Certain  trans- 
actions preceding  the  meetings  of  electors  were  not 
known  until  long  afterward,  when  the  key  to  the  famous 
*^ cipher  despatches"  was  accidentally  revealed. 

In  four  States,  South  Carolina,  Florida,  Louisiana,  and 
Oregon,  there  were  double  returns.  In  South  Carolina 
there  were  loud  complaints  that  detachments  of  the  army, 
stationed  near  the  polls,  had  prevented  a  fair  and  free 
elcctioi;!.  Although  the  board  of  State  canvassers  certified 
to  the  choice  of  the  Hayes  electors,  who  were  chosen  on 
the  face  of  the  returns,  the  Democratic  candidates  for 
«>ctors  met  on  the  day  fixed  for  the  meeting  of  electors 
hud  cast  ballots  for  Tilden  and  Hendricks.  In  Florida 
there  were  allegations  of  fraud  on  both  sides.  The  can- 
vassing board  and  the  governor  certified  to  the  election 
of  the  Hayes  electors,  but,  fortified  by  a  court  decision  in 
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JT,  the  Demooratio  electors  also  met  and  voted. 
iana  there  was  anarchy.    There  were  two  gov- 
po  reluming  boards,  two  seta  of  retams  showing 
resuUs,  and  two  electoral  colleges.      In  Oregoa 
(cratic  governor  adjudged  one  of  the  Republican 
ncligible,  and  gave  a  certificate  to  the  highest 
1  on  the  Democratic  list.     The  Republican  elee- 
ing  no  certificate  irom  the  governor,  met  and 
■  Hayes  and  Wlieeler.    The  Democratic  elector, 
pointment  was  certified  to  by  the  governor,  ap- 
wo  others  to  fill  the  vacancies,  when  the  two 
10  electors  would  not  meet  with  him,  and  the 
;d  for  Tilden  and  Hendricks.     All  of  these  cases 
y  complicated   in    their   incidents,  and  a  brief 
[■hich  should  convey  an  intelligible  idea  of  what 
is  impossible.      Pending  the   meetings  of  the 
colleges,  efforts  were  made  on  the  part  of  one  or 
inocrata — but  the  final  responsibility  for  thcna 
:  abaoiuteJy  fixed  upon  any  one  ^-  to  procure  one 
lectoral  votes  by  bribery.    Thus,  for  the  first  and 
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jn  as  tbe  electoral  votee  were  cast  it  became  a 
of  the  very  first  importance  how  they  were  to  bo 
It  was  evident  that  the  Senate  would  refuBe  to 
ned  by  the  twenty-secood  joint  rule  — in  fact  the 
lOted  to  rescbd  the  rule,  — and  it  waa  further 
;hat  if  the  count  were  to  take  place  in  accordanco 
.t  rule  it  would  result  iu  throwing  out  electoral 
both  sides  on  the  most  frivolous  pretexts.    It 
rted  by  the  Republicans  that,  under  the  Constitn- 
Prcfiident  of  the  Senate  alone  had  the  right  to 
L  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  jotut  rule,  the  work  of 
rty,  had  assumed  the  power  for  the  two  Houses 
i-ess.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Democi-ats,  who  had 
wiouDced  that  rule  as  unconstitutional,  now  main- 
bat  the  right  to  count  was  conferred  upon  Con- 
both  sides  determined  to  effect  the  establishment 
junal,  as  evenly  divided  politically  as  might  be, 
lould  decide  all  disputed  questions  so  far  aa  the 
tinii  gave  authority  to  Congress  to  decide  them. 
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Jie  States,  beginning  with  the  letter  A;  and  said  tellers  haying 
[hen  read  the  same  in  the  presence  and  hearing  of  the  two  Honsesy 
ihall  make  a  list  of  the  votes  as  they  shall  appear  from  the  said 
certificates;  and  the  votes  having  hecoi  ascertained  and  comited  as 
In  this  act  provided,  the  result  of  the  same  shall  he  delivered  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  who  shall  thereupon  announce  the 
state  of  the  vote  and  the  names  of  the  persons,  if  any,  elected, 
which  announcement  shall  he  deemed  a  sufficient  declaration  of 
the  persons  elected  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  and,  together  with  a  list  of  the  votes,  shall  he  entered  upon 
the  Journals  of  the  two  Houses.  Upon  such  reading  of  any  such 
certificate  or  paper,  when  there  shall  he  only  one  return  from  a 
State,  the  President  of  the  Senate  shaU  call  for  objections,  if  any. 
Every  objection  shall  be  made  in  writing,  and  shall  state  clearly 
and  concisely,  and  without  az^gument,  the  ground  thereof,  and 
shall  be  signed  by  at  least  one  senator  and  one  member  of  the 
House  of  Bepresentatives,  before  the  same  shall  be  received. 
When  all  objections  so  made  to  any  vote  or  paper  from  a  State 
shall  have  been  received  and  read,  the  Senate  shall  thereupon  with- 
draw, and  such  objections  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  its 
decision,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  shall  in 
like  manner  submit  such  objections  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  its  decision,  and  no  electoral  vote  or  votes  from  any  State 
from  which  but  one  return  has  been  received  shall  be  rejected 
except  by  the  affirmative  vote  of  the  two  Houses.  When  the  two 
Houses  have  voted  they  shall  immediately  again  meet,  and  the 
presiding  officer  shall  then  announce  the  decision  of  the  question 
submitted. 

Seo.  2.  That  if  more  than  one  return  or  paper,  purporting  to  be 
a  return  from  a  State,  shall  have  been  received  by  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  purporting  to  be  the  certificates  of  the  electoral 
votes  given  at  the  last  preceding  election  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  in  such  State,  imless  they  shall  be  duplicates  of  the 
same  return,  all  such  returns  and  papers  shall  be  opened  by  him  in 
tho  presence  of  the  two  Houses,  when  met  as  aforesaid,  and  read 
by  the  tellers;  and  all  such  returns  and  papers  shall  thereupon  be 
rabmitted  to  the  Judgment  and  decision,  as  to  which  is  the  true 
snd  lawful  electoral  vote  of  such  State,  of  a  commission  constituted 
as  follows,  namely: — 

During  tlie  session  of  each  House  on  the  Tuesday  next  preceding 
the  first  Thirsday  in  February,  A.  D.  1877,  each  House  shall  by 
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vote  appoint  fiva  o(  iU  members,  who,  with  the  flra 
Justices  ot  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Unlltti  Slates,  to 
lined  as  hereinafter  provided,  shall  constitute  ft  conunls- 
:ho  decision  of  all  qneations  upon  or  in  respect  of  Boch 
lums  namod  In  this  section.     On  the  Tneaday  next  pre- 

lay  be,  the  Astoclate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
(stes,  now  assigned  to  the  first,  thlid,  eighth,  and  ninth 
iliall  select.  In  such  manner  as  a,  majority  of  them  slmll 
another  of  the  associate  justices  ot  said  court,  which  five 
Hal!  be  members  of  the  said  commission;  and  the  person 
,  commission  of  said  five  justices  Bball  be  the  president  of 

EUbscribe  the  following  oath:— 

— ,  do  solemnly  «wear  {or  afOnii,  as  the  case  may  be) 

■  the  commission  of  which  I  am  a  member,  and  a  true 
.  give  thereon,  agreeably  to  the  Constitution  and  the  laws, 
le  God." 

oath  shall  be  filed  vrith  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
1  commission  shall  have  be«n  thus  organized  it  sbaU  not 
power  of  either  House  to  dissolve  the  same,  or  to  with- 

ome  physically  unable  to  perform  Ihe  duties  required  by 
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slectoral  votes  of  each  State  shall  be  opened  in  the  alphabetical 
order  of  the  States  as  provided  in  section  1  of  this  act;  and  when 
there  shall  be  more  than  one  snch  certificate  or  paper,  as  the  cer- 
tificates or  papers  from  snch  State  shall  so  be  opened  (excepting 
duplicates  of  the  same  return),  they  shall  be  read  by  the  tellers, 
and  thereupon  the  President  of  the  Senate  shall  call  for  objections, 
if  any.  Every  objection  shall  be  made  in  writing,  and  shall  state 
clearly  and  concisely,  and  without  argument,  the  ground  thereof, 
and  shall  be  signed  by  at  least  one  senator  and  one  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  before  the  same  shall  be  received.  When 
all  such  objections  so  made  to  any  certificates,  vote,  or  paper  from  a 
State  shall  have  been  received  and  read,  all  such  certificates,  votes, 
and  papers  so  objected  to,  and  all  papers  accompanying  the  same, 
together  with  such  objections,  shall  be  forthwith  submitted  to  said 
commission,  which  shall  proceed  to  consider  the  same,  with  the 
same  powers,  if  any,  now  possessed  for  that  purpose  by  the  two 
Houses,  acting  separately  or  together,  and,  by  a  majority  of  votes, 
decide  whether  any  and  what  votes  from  such  State  are  the  votes 
provided  for  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  how 
many  and  what  persons  were  duly  appointed  electors  in  such  State; 
and  may  therein  take  into  view  such  petitions,  depositions,  and 
other  papers,  if  any,  as  shall,  by  the  Constitution  and  now  existing 
law,  be  competent  and  pertinent  in  such  consideration,  which  deci- 
sion shall  be  made  in  writing,  stating  briefly  the  ground  thereof, 
and  signed  by  the  members  of  said  commission  agreeing  therein; 
whereupon  the  two  Houses  shall  again  meet,  and  such  decision 
shall  be  read  and  entered  in  the  Journal  of  each  House,  and  the 
counting  of  the  votes  shall  proceed  in  conformity  therewith,  unless, 
upon  objection  made  thereto  in  writing  by  at  least  five  senators 
and  five  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  two  Houses 
shall  separately  concur  in  ordering  otherwise,  in  which  case  such 
concurrent  order  shall  govern.  Ko  votes  or  papers  from  any  other 
State  shall  be  acted  upon  until  the  objections  previously  made 
to  the  votes  or  papers  from  any  State  shall  have  been  finally 
disposed  of. 

Sbo.  8.  That  while  the  two  Houses  shall  be  in  meeting,  as 
provided  in  this  act,  no  debate  shall  be  allowed,  and  no  question 
shall  be  put  by  the  presiding  officer,  except  to  either  House  on  a 
motion  to  withdraw,  and  he  shall  have  power  to  preserve  order. 

Sbo.  4  That  when  the  two  Houses  separate  to  decide  upon  an 
objection  that  may  have  been  made  to  the  counting  of  any  eleo- 
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or  votps  from  any  State,  or  upon  objection  to  a  report  of 
aissfon,  or  other  question  arising  under  this  act,  each 

rcpreaenlatlve  may  speak  to  BUcU  objection  or  question 
^,  and  not  oftener  than  once;  but,  after  Buch  debate 

lasted  two  houra,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  House  to 
lin  question  without  further  debate. 

Tbat  at  such  joint  meeting  of  the  two  Houses,  seats 
•ovided  as  follows:    For  the  President  ol  the  Senate,  the 

chair;  for  the  Speaker,  immediately  upon  his  left;  the 
n  the  body  of  the  bait,  upon  the  right  of  the  presiding 
r  the  representatives,  In  the  body  of  the  hall  not  provided 
lators;  for  the  teUera,  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  Clerk 
use  of  Bepresent&tlTes,  at  the  clerk's  desk;  for  the  otlier 

the  two  Houses,  is  front  of  the  clerk's  desk,  and  upon 
□f  the  Speaker's  platform.    Such  Joint  meeting  ahiLll  not 
ed  until  tbe  count  of  the  electoral  votes  shall  be  com- 
1  the  result  declared ;  and  no  rocess  shall  be  taken  nnlesa 
1  Ehali  have  arisen  in  regard  to  counting  any  such  votes 
ise  under  tliis  act.  In  vblch  case  It  shall  be  competent  for 

liiect  a  recess  of  such  House,  not  beyond  the  next  day, 
y  proceed  with  Its  legiElatlve  or  other  business. 
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Senate  an  attempt  was  made  to  forbid  the  commission  to 
^  go  behind  the  returns/'  but  the  amendment  was  rejected, 
yeas  18,  all  Republicans;  nays 47,  of  whom  27  were  Demo- 
crats, and  20  Republicans.  The  bill  was  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, yeas  47, —  26  Democrats  and  21  Republicans ;  nays  17, 
*- 16  Republicans  and  1  Democrat.  The  bill  became  a  law, 
by  the  approval  of  the  President,  on  the  29th  of  January. 
On  the  next  day  each  House  proceeded  to  choose  the  five 
members  who  were  to  be  members  of  the  commission. 
The  Senate  made  choice  of  senators  George  F.  Edmunds, 
Oliver  P.  Morton,  and  Frederick  T.  Frelinghuysen,  Re- 
publicans, and  Allen  6.  Thurman  and  Thomas  F.  Bayard, 
Democrats.  The  House  of  Representatives  chose  Messrs. 
Henry  B.  Payne,  Eppa  Hunton,  and  Josiah  O.  Abbott, 
Democrats,  and  James  A.  Garfield  and  Greorge  F.  Hoar, 
Republicans.  The  four  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
designated  by  the  act  were  Justices  Nathan  ClifEord, 
William  Strong,  Samuel  F.  Miller,  and  Stephen  J.  Field, 
of  whom  Messrs.  ClifEord  and  Field  were  Democrats  in 
national  politics;  and  they  selected  Justice  Joseph  P. 
Bradley  as  the  fifth  member  of  the  commission  on  the 
part  of  ^the  Supreme  Court.  Mi*.  Bradley  was  a  Repub- 
lican. The  natural  choice  of  the  justices  would  have 
been  their  associate,  David ,  Davis ;  but  he  had  been 
elected  only  five  days  before  as  senator  from  Illinois,  and 
it  was  regarded  by  him  and  by  others  as  improper  that  he 
should  serve.  Thus  the  commission  consisted  of  eight 
Republicans  and  seven  Democrats.  If  Judge  Davis  had 
been  selected,  there  would  have  been  only  seven  Republi- 
cans, and  the  result  of  the  operation  of  the  law  might 
have  been  different. 

At  the  time  the  count  began,  on  the  Ist  of  February, 
1877,  each  party  was  confident  of  victory.  The  Demo- 
erats  relied  upon  a  great  variety  of  objeotions  which  had 


presiding  officer.     The  count  pn 
ill  the  alphabetical  order  of  tlie  1 
of  Florida  was  reached,  the  certifi 
also  of  the  Tilden  electors  were 
made  to  each*    The  Democrats  i 
electors  were  not  duly  chosen ;  thi 
governor  to  their  election  was  the 
that  its  validity,  if  any,  had  beei 
quent  certificate  by  the  governor, 
Tilden  electors  were  chosen;  that 
certain  the  election  of  the  Dcmocr 
one  of  the  Republican  electors 
missioner  under  appointment  from  i 
United  States  at  the  time  of  his  el 
fore  disqualified.    The  Republican 
den  votes  was  that  the  returns  wei 
cated  by  any  person  holding  at  the 
the  State  of  Florida.    It  was  only  oi 
that  the  commission,  after  very  Ion 
ncnt  counsel    selected  to  appear  : 
decided  the  case  of  Florida.    The 
was  not  competent  for  the  commifi 
dence  aliunde  the  papers  opened  b^ 
Senate,  to  prove  that  other  personi 
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^^all  the  Republioans  being  on  one  side,  and  all  the 
Democrats  on  the  other.  The  formal  deoiaion,  which 
was  sabmitted  to  the  two  Houses,  was  that  the  foor 
Hayes  electors,  naming  them,  were  duly  appointed  elec- 
tors, and  that  their  votes  were  the  constitutional  votes. 
The  Houses  met  on  February  10,  and  received  this  de- 
cision. Formal  objection  was  then  made  to  the  decision 
of  the  Electoral  Conunission,  and  the  Houses  separated  to 
consider  it.  The  Senate,  by  a  strict  party  vote,  decided 
that  the  votes  should  be  counted.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  a  vote  which  was  on  party  lines,  except 
that  one  Democrat  voted  with  the  Republicans,  voted 
that  the  electoral  votes  given  by  the  Tilden  electors 
should  be  counted.  The  two  Houses  not  having  agreed 
in  rejecting  the  decision  of  the  conunission,  it  stood,  and 
the  joint  session  was  resumed.  The  votes  of  Florida 
having  been  recorded,  the  count  proceeded  until  Louisi- 
ana was  reached. 

The  Republican  objections  to  the  Tilden  votes  from 
Louisiana  were,  like  those  to  the  votes  of  Florida,  brief 
and  formal.  The  government,  of  which  W.  P.  Kellogg 
was  the  head,  had  been  recognized  by  every  department 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States  as  the  true  gov- 
ernment of  Louisiana,  and  the  certifidates  of  the  Hayes 
electors  certified  by  him  were  in  due  form.  The  Demo- 
crats made  a  great  variety  of  objections  to  the  Hayes 
votes.  They  asserted  that  John  McEnery  was  the  lawful 
Governor  of  the  State;  that  the  certificates  asserting  the 
appointment  of  the  Hayes  electors  were  false ;  and  that 
the  canvass  of  votes  by  the  returning  board  was  without 
jurisdiction  -and  void.  Special  objection  was  made  to 
three  of  the  electors:  to  two  of  them  as  being  dis- 
qualified, under  the  Constitution;  and  to  the  third, 
Governor  Kellogg,  because  he  certified  to  his  own  eleo- 
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tveral  days  were  consumed  in  ai-gument  before 

nission.     On  the  16tli  of  February  the  cominis- 
d,  onoo  more  by  eight  to  seven,  that  the  evidence 
lo  prove  that  the  Tilden  electors  were  chosen 
■eceived,  and  that  the  certificates  of  the  Hayes 
vere  the  true  votes  of  Louisiana.    The  decision 

med  on  the  19th.    Objection  was  made  to  tlie 
of  the  commiBsion,  and  the  two  Hooses  separated 
act  upon  them.     The  Senate  voted,  by  41  to  28, 

decision  of  the  commiBsion  should  sUnd.     The 
ited  that  the  electoral  votes  cast  by  the  Hayea 
!or  Louisiana  ought  not  to  be  counted,  — 173  to 
;nch  case  this  was  a  party  vote,  except  that  two 
ana  in  the  House  voted  with  the  Democrats, 
ouses  tlien  met  again  on  the  20tb,  and  resumed 
it,  which  proceeded  without  di.tpute  as  far  aa 

of  Michigan,  when  objection  was  made  from  the 
tic  side  to  one  vote  from  that  State,  on  the 
bat  one  of  the  persons  chosen  by  the  people  held 
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mouflly  rejected  the  made-up  vote  of  the  Tilden  board  of 
electors,  but  decided,  eight  to  seveD,  that  the  fall  board 
of  Hayes  electors  were  the  legal  electors  for  the  State. 
The  decision  was  objected  to  when  communicated  to  the 
two  Hoi;ises,  and  once  more  they  separated,  and  each  de- 
cided, substantially  by  a  party  vote,  as  before, — the  Sen- 
ate for  accepting  the  decision,  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  rejecting  it.  They  then  met  again,  and 
resumed  the  count  until  Pennsylvania  was  reached.  This 
was  another  case  of  an  elector  alleged  to  have  been  in- 
eligible on  account  of  his  being  a  centennial  commissioner. 
The  other  electors  treated  the  place  as  vacant,  and  chose 
another  person  to  act  in  it.  The  Senate  agreed,  without 
a  division,  to  a  resolution  that  the  vote  be  counted.  The 
House  rejected  it,  185  to  119,  the  afSrmative  consisting 
entirely  of  Democrats,  and  the  negative  containing  only 
15  of  that  party.  The  full  vote  of  Pennsylvania  was  ac- 
cordingly counted  under  the  law,  the  two  Houses  not 
having  agreed  to  reject.  Rhode  Island  furnished  a  case 
not  very  different,  but  the  two  Houses  this  time  concurred 
unanimously  in  deciding  that  the  disputed  vote  should  be 
counted. 

To.  the  Hayes  votes  in  South  Carolina  the  Democrats 
next  objected  that  there  was  no  legal  election  in  the 
State,  that  there  was  not,  in  South  Carolina,  during  the 
year  1876,  a  Republican  form  of  government,  and  that 
the  army  and  the  United  States  deputy  marshals  sta- 
tioned at  and  near  the  polls  prevented  the  free  exercise  of 
the  right  of  suffrage.  The  Republicans  asserted  that  the 
Tilden  board  was  not  duly  appointed,  and  that  the  ceitifi- 
cates  were  wholly  defective  in  form  and  lacking  the  neces- 
sary official  certification.  The  papers  having  been  refen^ed 
to  the  Electoral  Commission,  that  body  met  again  on  the 
26th.    Senator  Thurman  was  obliged  to  retire  from  ser- 


objections  to  the  decision  of  the  comr 
the  Senate  sustained  the  finding,  wh 
to  reject  it. 

There  were  two  further  objectioni 
cast  by  an  elector  for  Yermont,  sube 
^le  person  who  had  been  chosen  by 
the  result  was  the  same  as  in  the  oth( 
finally,  a  case  of  the  same  kind  in  T\ 
decided  in  like  manner.  The  Yermi 
cated  by  the  presentation,  by  Mr.  He> 
a  packet  purporting  to  contain  a  retu 
given  in  Vermont.  The  President  o 
received  no  such  vote,  nor  any  vote  d 
the  regularly  chosen  Hayes  electors,  r 

The  count  had  begun  on  the  first  d) 
the  final  vote  upon  Wisconsin  was  no 
early  morning  of  March  2.  As  questic 
decided  uniformly  in  favor  of  the  Re} 
evident  to  the  Democrats  that  their  c 
charged  gross  partisanship  upon  the  I 
of  the  Electoral  Commission,  in  dete 
involved  in  the  dual  returns  for  their 
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count  became  more  and  more  certainly  a  Republican 
triumpb,  the  anger  of  the  Democrats  rose.  Some  of  them 
were  for  discontinuing  the  count;  and  the  symptoms  of  a 
disposition  to  filibuster  so  that  there  should  be  no  declara- 
tion of  the  result  gave  reason  for  public  disquietude.  But 
the  conservative  members  of  the  party  were  too  patriotic 
to  allow  the  failure  of  a  law  whidi  they  had  been  instini- 
mental  in  passing  to  lead  to  anarchy  or  revolution,  and 
they  sternly  discountenanced  all  attempts  to  defeat  the 
conclusion  of  the  count.  The  summing  up  of  the  votes 
was  read  by  Mr.  Allison  of  Iowa,  one  of  the  tellers  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate,  at  a  little  after  four  o'clock,  on  the 
morning  of  the  2d  of  March,  amid  great  excitement. 
That  result,  as  declared,  was  as  follows:  — 


STATES. 

Hayes. 

TUden. 

STATES. 

Hayes. 

TUden. 

Haine     .... 

7 

^ 

Texas     .... 

8 

New  Hampshire  • 

6 

— 

Arkansas    . 

- 

6 

Vermont    .    .    • 

6 

. 

Missouri 

— 

15 

Massachusetts 

18 

~ 

Tennessee  . 

- 

12 

Bhode  Island  .    . 

4 

— 

Kentucky   . 

— 

12 

Connecticut    .    • 

« 

6 

Ohio  .    .    . 

22 

— 

New  York  .    .    . 

— 

85 

Michigan    . 

11 

- 

New  Jersey     •    • 

■ 

0 

Indiana  .    , 

- 

15 

Pennsylvania  .    • 

29 

— 

TllinoU   .    . 

21 

— 

Delaware    •    •    • 

— 

8 

Wisconsin  , 

10 

• 

Maryland    •    •    . 

— 

8 

Minnesota  . 

6 

- 

Vir^nia      .    .    . 

- 

11 

Iowa  .    .    . 

11 

— 

WestVh-ginia     . 

- 

5 

Nebraska    , 

8 

- 

North  Carolina    • 

— 

10 

Kansas   .    . 

6 

-i 

South  Carolina    • 

7 

— 

Colorado 

8 

- 

Georgia  .... 
Florida  .... 

mm 

11 

Nevada  .    , 

8 

— 

4 

— 

California  . 

6 

- 

Alabama     .    •    • 
Mississippi .    •    • 

- 

10 
8 

Oregon  .    . 

8 

— 

^ 

Louisiana  •    •    • 

8 

"• 

185 

184 

Mr.  Ferry  thereupon  declared  Rutherford  B.  Hayes 
elected  Preaidenti  and  William  A.  Wheeler  Yice-Presi- 
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GABFIELD. 

Thb  disputed  election  of  1876  led  to  the  introdnction 
in  Congress  of  a  large  number  of  propositions  to  amend 
the  Constitution,  and  to  supply*  constitutional  omissions 
by  law.  Not  one  of  these  propositions  has  been  passed 
upon  by  both  Houses  of  Congress.  Neither  branch  has 
even  voted,  since  1876,  upon  a  resolution  to  amend  the 
Constitution ;  and,  although  partial  action  has  been  taken 
upon  one  or  two  bills,  the  Constitution  and  the  law 
remmn  precisely  as  they  were  in  1876.  But  it  may  be 
well  to  notice  the  suggestions  which  were  made  during 
Mr.  Hayes's  administration,  —  during  the  special  session 
of  Congress,  October  15,  1877,  and  the  regular  session, 
which  was  a  continuation  of  it. 

Mr.  Cravens  of  Ai-kansas  offered  a  resolution  of  amend* 
ment  to  the  Constitution,  providing  that  the  people  should 
vote  directly  for  President  and  Vice-President.  Each 
State  was  to  have  a  number  of  presidential  votes  equal  to 
its  electoral  votes  under  the  present  system,  which  votes 
were  to  be  apportioned  in  each  State  among  the  several 
candidates,  in  the  proportion  of  the  votes  given  to  each ; 
the  legislature  of  each  State  was  to  direct  the  manner  in 
which  the  presidential  vote  of  that  State  was  to  be  ascer- 
tained ;  on  a  day  to  be  fixed  by  Congress,  or,  in  case  of 
disagi*eement  between  the  two  Houses,  on  a  day  to  be 
named  by  the  President,  not  less  than  fifteen  nor  more 
than  thirty  days  before  the  4th  of  March,  a  joint  meeting 
of  the  two  Houses  was  to  be  held,  the  President  of  the 
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as  to  open  the  presidential  votes,  certified  to  by 
nor  of  the  State,  md  one  list  from  each  SUta 

to  be  counted  under  ibe  direction  ot  the  two 
I  majority  of  all  the  presidential  votes  was  reqni- 
choice.  In  case  no  choice  bad  been  made  by 
ijority,  then  the  two  houBes,  in  joint  convention, 
lect  a  president  by  viva  voce  vote,  each  senator 
ber  having  one  vote,  the  choice  being  limited 
3  highest  on  the  list,  unless  two  persons  should 
qua!  number  of  votes  neit  to  the  highest;  one 
nd  a  majority  of  the  representatives  from  two 
the  Slates  were  to  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
of  this  election.  In  case  no  person  should  re- 
ajority  of  the  Congi-ess  bo  voting,  the  Pi'ssident 
vas  to  continue  to  be  President  until  a  choice 
ted.  The  election  of  Vice-President  was  to  be 
he  same  manner,  and  at  the  same  time  as  that  of 
.  Whenever  the  office  of  Vice-President  became 
lere  was  to  be  an  election  by  joint  convention  of 

within  ten  d;iys  .iftcr  the  next  meeting  of  Con- 
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apportion  toieach  candidate  his  proportional  pait  of  the 
presidential  votes  of  the  State,  and  to  make  return  thereof 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate ;  the  two  Houses  to  be  in 
session  on  the  third  Monday  of  January  after  a  presidential 
election,  a  joint  meeting  to  be  held,  to  be  presided  over  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  unless  he  should  be  a  candidate 
for  the  office  of  President,  and  in  that  case  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  if  he  were  simi- 
larly disqualified,  then  by  a  presiding  officer  chosen  by 
the  joint  convention ;  a  plurality  of  votes  to  elect  both 
the  President  and  the  Vice-President ;  the  joint  conven- 
tion to  be  the  judge  of  the  returns  and  qualifications  of 
the  persons  who  shall  be  President  and  Vice-President. 
If  no  conclusion  upon  the  returns  should  be  reached  by  the 
second  Monday  in  February,  the  convention  was  to  vote 
viva  voce  upon  the  question  who  was  constitutionally 
elected  President,  and  who  Vice-President, — a  majority  of 
those  present  to  determine  all  questions. 

Mr.  Maish  of  Pennsylvania  proposed  a  popular  election 
of  President,  without  the  intervention  of  any  electors. 
The  votes  were  to  be  returned  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
each  State,  and  to  be  by  him  opened  in  the  presence  of 
the  governor  and  the  chief  justice  of  the  highest  court, 
and  these  three  officers  were  to  apportion  electoral  votes 
to  each  candidate  in  accordance  with  the  returns.  This 
proposition  did  not  deal  with  the  matter  of  a  count  of  the 
votes. 

Mr.  Finley  of  Ohio  proposed  a  direct  vote  of  all  the 
people  for  President  and  Vice-President,  disregarding 
State  lines  altogether;  a  plurality  of  votes  was  to  elect 
in  each  case,  but  if  two  persons  had  an  equal  and  the 
highest  number  of  votes,  then  the  House  of  Representiu 
tives  was  to  choose  the  President  from  those  two ;  or,  if 
the  failure  was  in  relation  to  the  Vice-Preddency,  then 
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iiat«  waa  to  make  the  choice.     In  each  case  the 

was  to  be  viva  voce,  and  each  member  wae  to  have 

e ;  the  canvass  of  retnrns  for  President  and  Vico- 

nt  waa  to  be  made  by  Congress  in  a  manner  to  be 

inod  by  joint  rulea  or  by  law,  and  if  the  two  HonseB 

ot  agree,  the  matter  in  dispute  waa  to  bo  icferred 

iupreme  Comt  for  final  decision, 

ilaton  of  Connecticut  proposed  in  the  Senate  an 

lent  constituting  a  tribunal  for  the  decision  of  con- 

:d  questions  arising  out  of  the  presidential  election. 

i  than  twelve  months  before  the  occurrence  ot  sueh 

.ion,  the  governor  of  each  State  waa  to  appoint, 

3  consent  ot  the  Senate  of  the  State,  five  qualified 

,  who  were  to  hoar  and  determine  all  questions  of 

9  in  relation  to  tbe  choice  of  electors,  and  to  trans- 

ir  report,  sealed,  to  the  President  of  the  Senate. 

lolution  offered  by  Mr.  Riddle  of  Tennessee  pro- 

i  direct  election  by  the  people,  a  clear  majority 

jquired  for  a  choice.    Jn  case  such  majority  should 

obtained,  then  a  second  election  was  to  be  held 

^^nonUi^^i^Um^i^di^raWo^j|he^h^^^^^^ 
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dent  was  to  be  made  as  the  Constitution  now  provides  for 
cases  of  no  choioe  made  by  the  electors. 

In  Majy  1878,  Mr.  Southard  of  Ohio,  from  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  RepresentativeSi  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose, reported  a  plan.  It  dispensed  with  electors  alto- 
gether. Each  State  was  to  be  entitled  to  as  many  presi- 
dential votes  as  it  would  have  electors  under  the  present 
system.  The  people  having  voted  directly  for  President 
and  Vice-President,  the  vote  for  each  candidate  in  any 
State  was  to  be  ascertained  by  multiplying  the  number  of 
votes  given  for  any  person  by  the  number  of  presidential 
votes  assigned  to  the  State,  and  dividing  the  product  by 
the  whole  number  of  votes  cast;  and  the  fractions  were  to 
be  ascertained,  to  the  third  place  of  decimals.  The 
returns  were  to  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  each 
State,  who  was  to  open  them  in  the  presence  of  the  gov« 
emor  and  the  State  auditor  or  controller ;  and  the  appor- 
tionment of  presidential  votes  was  to  be  made  by  them 
as  a  canvassing  board.  Contests  as  to  an  election  might 
be  passed  upon  by  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  in  each 
State,  and  the  decision  was  to  be  sent  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  at  Washington.  The  votes  were  to  be  counted 
by  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  assembled  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  all  votes  were 
to  be  counted  unless  the  two  Houses  concurred  in  rejecting 
them ;  or,  if  there  was  a  decision  by  the  highest  court  of 
the  State  upon  a  contest,  that  decision  was  to  stand  unless 
the  two  Houses  concurred  in  overruling  it.  If  there  were 
dual  returns,  or  two  decisions  purporting  to  be  by  the 
highest  court,  that  was  to  be  accepted  which  the  two 
Houses  should  decide  to  be  the  true  return  or  the  true 
decision.  A  plurality  of  votes  was  to  elect  the  President, 
and  in  case  of  a  tie  the  election  was  to  be  made  in  the 
manner  now  provided  for  the  case  of  a  &ilaie  to  elect  by 
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Ectora.      Thifl  proposition  never  camo  np  for  di» 

etermined  effort  was  made  by  the  Senate,  during 
ision  of  1878-79,  to  amend  the  law  relative  to  the 
of  votoa,  by  a  statuto  covering  the  whole  subject, 
ill  waa  managed  by  Mr.  Edmuuds  of  Vermont.     A 
account  of   its  provisions  only  can  be  given.     It 
;d  the  tiine  for  the  appointment  of  electors  in  the 
1  States  to  the  first  Tuesday  of  October  in  each 
year.     If  a  vacancy  should  occur  in  both  the  offices 
■fiident  and  Vice-President  more  than  two  months 
the  first  Tuesday  of  October  in  any   year  other 
lat  in  which  electors  would  be  regularly  appointed, 
election  was  to  be  held.     The  time  for  the  meeting 
ating  of  the  electors  was  to  be  the  second  Monday 
uary  following  their  appointment.    The  fourth  see- 
as  as  follows :  — 

1  State  may  provide  by  law  enacted  prior  to  the  day  In  this 

ned  for  the  appointment  of  tbe  clectara,  for  the  trial  and 

^ -'      - 
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In  the  maimer  provided  in  the  section  joBt  qnoted.  If 
there  were  no  such  determination!  or  if  there  were  two 
or  more  deciaions  purporting  to  have  been  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  law  passed  in  conformity  with  that  sec- 
tion, that  return,  or  that  decision  only,  could  be  accepted 
which  the  two  Houses  acting  separately  should  decide  by 
affirmative  vote  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws.  When  the  two  Houses  separated  to  con- 
sider objections  to  electoral  votes,  each  member  of  either 
House  might  speak  once  only,  for  five  minutes,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  two  hours  it  would  become  the  duty  of  the 
presiding  officer  to  put  the  main  question.  After  several 
days  of  debate  this  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate,  85  to 
26.  The  negative  vote  consisted  entirely  of  Democrats; 
the  majority  was  made  up  of  Republicans,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Messrs.  Bayard,  Merrimon,  and  Morgan,  Demo- 
crats, and  Judge  Davis  of  Illinois,  Independent.  It  was 
referred  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  select 
conmiittee  having  the  subject  in  charge,  but  no  report 
was  made  upon  it. 

In  May,  1880,  the  Democrats  having  a  majority  in  the 
Senate,  Mr.  Morgan  of  Alabama  reported  from  a  select 
committee  a  joint  rule  for  the  government  of  the  two 
Houses  in  counting  the  electoral  votes.  It  differed  from 
the  rescinded  twenty-second  rule  in  several  particulars. 
No  vote  from  a  State  which  sent  but  one  return  was  to 
be  rejected  except  by  the  affirmative  action  of  both 
branches  of  C!ongress.  If  two  or  more  returns  should  be 
offered,  neither  was  to  be  counted  unless  the  two  Houses 
agreed  in  deciding  that  one  of  them  was  the  true  and 
correct  return.  Provision  was  also  made  for  one  hour's 
debate  iq  each  House  upon  objections,  no  member  to 
speak  more  than  once,  or  longer  than  ten  minutes;  and 
also  for  debate  by  unanimous  consent  in  the  joint  meet* 
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,  waa  fiirther  provided  that  an  appeal  might  bo 
■om  a  decision  by  the  presiding  officer,  which  was 
ovemJed  only  by  concurrent  action  of  both 
This  proposed  nile  was  considered  at  length. 
mands  endeavored  to  have  his  bill,  already  snm- 
,  with  some  changes,  anbatituted  -for  the  role. 
la  voted  down,  aa  were  all  other  amendments,  and 
)  was  adopted  by  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  25  to 
irty  vote,  except  that  Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois  voted 
3  Democrats.  In  the  House,  the  Republicans  en- 
d*  to  have  the  rule  referred  to  a  committee,  bnt 
otionB  having   that  object   in  view  were  voted 

Finally  the  matter  waa  postponed  until  the  firat 
'  in  December,  1880.    It  was  under  consideration 

times  during  the  aeasion,  but  the  Republicans 
ntly  opposed  it,  and  on  the  last  day  that  it  was 
red,  Jan.  26,  1881,  they  filibustered  successfully 
its  passage. 

in  February  of  the  aame  year  a  resolution  was 
,  which  carried  the  conduct  of  the  count  back  to 
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Mr.  Hayes,  immediately  after  his  accession  to  the  presi* 
dential  office,  reversed  the  policy  of  his  predecessor  in 
respect  of  the  support  of  the  Repuhlican  governments  of 
South  Carolina  and  Louisiana,  and  those  governments 
were  speedily  overthrown  hy  their  Democratic  rivals. 
This  course  eliminated  tke  Southern  question  from  na- 
tional politics  to  a  great  extent,  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  allowing  those  who  threatened  and  proclaimed  their 
purpose  to  rule,  by  violence  if  necessary,  to  have  every* 
thing  their  own  way.  It  made  the  South  so  far  ''solid," 
that  in  the  Forty-sixth  Congress,  elected  in  1878,  there 
were  but  four  Republican  representatives  from  all  the 
Southern  States,  against  102  Democrats.  In  the  first 
half  of  Mr.  Hayes's  term  the  House  was  controlled  by  the 
Democrats,  and  the  Senate  by  the  Republicans,  while 
from  1879  to  1881,  each  House  was  governed  by  a  Demo- 
cratic majority. 

The  events  of  this  administration  had  far  less  influence 
upon  the  ensuing  election  than  has  usually  been  the  case. 
Hie  leading  events,  in  a  political  sense,  were :  The  silver 
agitation,  which  resulted  in  the  passage  of  the  act  of 
Feb.  28,  1878,  for  the  coinage  of  the  standard  silver 
dollar,  after  the  bill  had  been  returned  by  the  President 
with  his  objections;  the  agitation  for  the  repesd  of  the 
Resumption  Act,  which  did  not  succeed,  and  the  resump- 
tion of  specie  payments  at  the  beginning  of  1879;  the 
attempt  to  revive  the  controversy  over  the  ''great  fraud 
of  1877,"  by  the  formation  of  the  Potter  Committee ;  the 
passage,  veto,  and  failure  of  a  bill  to  restrict  Chinese 
Immigration;  and  finally  the  prolonged  contests,  first 
between  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  then  between  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  and  the 
President,  on  the  subject  of  attaching  political  legislation 
to  appropriation  bills.    The  purpose  of  the  Democrats  in 
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idcre  upon  the  nppi-opriatioa  billa,  —  to  prohibit 
I  United  States  troops  at  the  polls,  to  regulate 
aellLog  of  juries,  and  to  prevent  the  appointmeut 
'  marshals  for  elections  in  which  represeutativea 
le  chosen,  —  was  to  force  upon  the  President  the 
,-e  of  approving  such  political  legislation  or  of 
t  the  goveroment  of  needed  supplies.    All  these 
-stes  hod  for  the  most  part  died  out  before  the 
if  1880  took  place.     It  was  seen,  as  that  contest 
a\  that  the  Kepublicans  were  in  much  better 
than  tbty  wei-e  four  years  earlier.    Prosperity 
rned    to   the   country  with   the   resumption   of 
ymcnta.     The  policy  of  the  President  had  been 
■actcr  to  unite  the  pai-ty,  partly  because  it  hod 
e  members  of  both  wings  to  join  in  defence  of 
latton  of  the  party,  under  the  l(>ader«hip  of  the 
t,  and  partly  because  there  had  been  no  scandals, 
Qicial  quarrels,  after  the  first  year  of  the  admin- 
Slr.  Hayes  prepared  the  way  for  a  fresh  victory 
jpuhlicans,  without  attaching  —  possibly  without 
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there  was  no  concentration  of  opinion.  It  was  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  preliminary  canvass  nniversally  con- 
ceded that  Mr.  Tilden  would  be  nominated  if  he  would 
accept  the  candidacy;  but  his  health  was  known  to  be  in- 
firm, and,  as  he  gave  no  indication  of  his  intentions,  his 
opponents  worked  secretly  and  successfully  to  secure  dele- 
gates who  were  opposed  to  him. 

The  Republican  convention  met  at  Chicago  on  the  2d 
of  June.  Senator  Greorge  F.  Hoar  of  Massachusetts  was 
the  temporary  and  also  the  permanent  president.  Three 
days  were  occupied  in  preliminaries  and  in  deciding  cases 
of  contesting  delegates,  of  whom  there  were  many.  The 
opposition  which  the  candidacy  of  General  Grant  encoun- 
tered was  significantly  indicated  by  a  resolution  intro- 
duced by  Senator  C!onkling,  who  managed  the  Grant  can- 
vass, as  follows :  — 

Beaolved,  As  the  sense  of  this  conventiony  that  every  member  of 
St  is  bound  in  honor  to  support  its  nominee,  whoever  that  nominee 
may  be,  and  that  no  man  should  hold  his  seat  here  who  Is  not  ready 
so  to  agree. 

After  a  brief  debate,  this  resolution  was  passed  by  a  vote 
of  716  to  8,  —  the  latter  being  delegates  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. Mr.  Conkling  ofEered  a  resolution  that  those  who 
had  voted  in  the  negative,  '^  do  not  deserve  and  have  for- 
feited their  votes  in  this  convention."  To  this  summary 
way  of  disfranchisiag  delegates  there  were  numerous  ob- 
jections, and,  in  view  of  the  possible  rejection  of  the  reso- 
lution, Mr.  C!onkling  withdrew  it. 

On  the  fourth  day  Genersd  James  A.  Garfield  reported 
from  a  conmiittee  a  series  of  proposed  rules.  These  were 
lor  the  most  part  the  rules  of  the  convention  of  1876;  but 
one  important  amendment  was  made,  to  the  effect  that 
when  the  vote  of  any  State  should  be  announced  by  tho 
ehairman,  if  any  exception  should  be  taken  to  the  an* 
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railways  have  Increased  from  thirty-one  thousand  miles  In  1860  to 
more  than  eighty-two  thousand  miles  Id  1879.  Our  foreign  trade 
has  increased  from  seven  hundred  million  dollars  to  one  hillion,  one 
hmidred  and  fifty  million  dollars  in  the  same  time,  and  onr  exports, 
which  were  twenty  million  dollars  less  than  our  Imports  in  1860, 
were  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  million  more  than  our  Imports  in 
1879.  Without  resorting  to  loans,  it  has,  since  the  war  closed^  de- 
toyed  the  ordinary  expenses  of  goyemment  beside  the  accru- 
ing interest  on  the  public  debt,  and  has  annually  disbursed  mom 
than  thirty  million  dollars  for  soldiers'  pensions.  It  has  paid  eight 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  million  dollars  of  the  public  debt,  and,  by 
refunding  the  balance  at  lower  rates,  has  reduced  the  annual  inte^ 
est  charge  from  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  million  dollars  to 
less  than  eighty-nine  million  dollars.  All  the  industries  of  the 
country  have  rcTiyed,  labor  Is  in  demand,  wages  have  increased, 
and  throughout  the  entire  country  there  is  eyidence  of  a  coming 
prosperity  greater  than  we  have  ever  enjoyed. 

IJl>on  this  record  the  Republican  party  asks  for  the  continued 
confidence  and  support  of  the  people,  and  this  convention  submits 
for  their  approval  the  following  statement  of  the  principles  and  pur- 
poses which  will  continue  to  guide  and  inspire  its  efforts :  — 

1.  We  affirm  that  the  work  of  the  last  twenty^ne  years  has  been 
such  as  to  commend  itself  to  the  favor  of  the  nation,  and  that  the 
fruits  of  the  costly  victories  which  we  have  achieved  through  im- 
mense difficulties  should  be  preserved;  that  the  peace  regained 
should  be  cherished;  that  the  dissevered  Union,  now  happily  re- 
stored, should  be  perpetuated,  and  that  the  liberties  secure  to  this 
generation  should  be  transmitted  undiminished  to  future  genera- 
tions; that  the  order  established  and  the  credit  acquired  should 
never  be  Impaired;  that  the  pensions  promised  should  be  extin- 
guished by  the  full  payment  of  every  dollar  thereof;  that  the  reviv- 
ing industries  should  be  further  promoted,  and  that  the  commerce, 
already  so  great,  should  be  steadily  encouraged. 

2.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  a  supreme  law,  and 
not  a  mere  contract;  out  of  confederated  States  it  made  a  sovereign 
nation.  Some  powers  are  denied  to  the  nation,  while  others  are 
denied  to  the  States;  but  the  boundary  between  the  i>owers  dele- 
gated and  those  reserved  is  to  be  determined  by  the  national,  and 
not  by  the  State  tribunals. 

8.  The  work  of  popular  education  is  one  left  to  the  care  of  the  sev- 
iral  States,  but  Is  the  duty  of  the  national  government  to  aid  that 
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sitenl  of  118  constitutional  dnty.    Tbe  Intelligence  ci  tlw 
I  the  aggregate  of  tlio  Intelligence  In  tbe  Bereiul  States, 
.Iny  of  ilic  nation  must  be  guided,  not  by  tlie  genius  ot 
tc,  but  bj  the  ayerage  genlna  of  nil. 
Constitution  wisely  forbids  Congress  to  make  any  law 
Ln  eatabiiahment  ot  religion,  bot  it  Is  Idle  to  hope  that 

itate  is  exposed  to  its  domination.    We  therefore  recom- 

upon  tbe  legislature  of  each  State,  and  to  forbid  the 
in  of  public  funds  to  the  support  of  sectarian  schools. 
Brm  the  belief  avowed  In  1878.  tliat  tbe  duties  levied 
oso  of  revenue  should  so  discriminate  as  to  favor  Ameri- 
hat  DO  furlber  grant  of  the  pnbllc  domain  sbonld  be 
ly  railway  or  other  corporation;   that,  slavery  having 
[be  States,  its  twin  barbarity,  polygamy,  must  die  In 
ies;  that  everywhere  the  protection  accorded  to  citiiena 
n  blnb  must  be  secured  to  citiiena  by  American  adop- 
,hat  we  esteem  it  ihc  duly  of  Congress  to  develop  and 
r  watercourses  and  harbors,  but  insist  that  further  aub- 
vate  persons  or  corporations  must  cease;  that  theobll- 
ho  RepoUlic  to  the  men  who  preserved  its  Integrity  In 
battle  arc  undiminished  by  thelapae  of  the  fifteen  yean 
Bual  victory,  —tfl  do  them  pcqwMnal  lienor  Is,  and  shall 

Kbi 
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We  charge  upon  the  Democratic  party  the  habitual  sacrifice 
of  patriotiBzn  and  Justice  to  a  supreme  and  insatiable  Inst  of  office 
and  patronage;  that  to  obtain  i>os8es8ion  of  the  national  and  State 
governments  and  the  control  of  place  and  position  they  have  ob- 
■tmcted  all  efforts  to  promote  the  pnrity  and  to  conserve  the  fre^ 
dom  of  suffrage,  and  have  devised  fraadulent  certifications  and 
returns;  have  labored  to  unseat  lawfully  elected  members  of  Con- 
gress, to  secure  at  all  hazards  the  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  States 
in  the  House  of  Representatives;  have  endeavored  to  occupy  by 
force  and  fraud  the  places  of  trust  given  to  others  by  the  people  of 
Maine,  and  rescued  by  the  courageous  action  of  Maine's  patriotic 
sons;  have,  by  methods  vicious  in  principle  and  tyrannical  in  prac- 
tice, attached  partisan  legislation  to  appropriation  bills,  upon  whose 
passage  the  very  movements  of  the  government  depend,  and  have 
crushed  the  rights  of  individuals;  have  advocated  the  principles 
and  sought  the  favor  of  rebellion  against  the  nation,  and  have  endea- 
vored to  obliterate  the  sacred  memories  of  the  war,  and  to  overcome 
its  inestimably  valuable  results  of  nationality,  personal  freedom, 
and  individual  equality. 

The  equal,  steady,  and  complete  enforcement  of  laws  and  the 
protection  of  all  our  citizens  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  privileges  and 
immunities  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution,  are  the  first  duties  of 
the  nation.  The  dangers  of  a  solid  South  can  only  be  averted  by  a 
faithful  performance  of  every  promise  which  the  nation  has  made 
to  the  citizen.  The  execution  of  the  laws  and  the  pimishment  of 
all  those  who  violate  them  are  the  only  safe  methods  by  which  an 
enduring  peace  can  be  secured  and  genuine  prosperity  established 
throughout  the  South.  Whatever  promises  the  nation  makes,  the 
nation  must  perform,  and  the  nation  cannot  with  safety  delegate 
this  duty  to  the  States.  The  solid  Soutli  must  be  divided  by  the 
peaceful  agencies  of  the  ballot,  and  all  opinions  must  there  find 
free  expression,  and  to  this  end  the  honest  voter  must  be  protected 
against  terroriun,  violence,  or  fraud. 

And  we  affirm  it  to  be  the  duty  and  the  purpose  of  the  Republi- 
can party  to  use  every  legitimate  means  to  restore  all  the  States  of 
this  Union  to  the  most  perfect  harmony  that  may  be  practicable; 
and  we  submit  it  to  the  practical,  sensible  people  of  the  United 
States  to  say  whether  it  would  not  be  dangerous  to  the  dearest  in- 
terests of  our  country  at  this  time  to  surrender  the  administration 
of  the  national  government  to  the  party  which  seeks  to  overthrow 
Ae  existing  policy  under  which  we  are  so  prosperous,  and  thur 
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On  the  moming  of  Taesday  there  was  a  Blight  change, 
Ahoat  twenty  of  the  Bapportere  of  Mr.  Edmnada,  joined 
bj  It  few  others,  tnuiafeired  their  votes  to  Mr.  Shennan, 
giving  him  116.  His  number  rose  to  120  on  the  thirtieth 
ballot;  but,  as  not  the  slightest  impression  was  made 
upon  the  Grant  and  Blune  forces,  the  movement  came  to 
nothing,  and  on  the  next  trial  bis  strength  began  to  decline 
again.  On  the  thirty-fourth  ballot  17  votes  were,  given 
to  James  A.  Garfield.  General  Garfield  had  received  one 
vote  on  the  second  ballot,  the  day  before,  aad  thereafter 
had  received  sometimes  one  vote,  sometimes  two  votes, 
and  sometimes  none.  He  was  present  in  the  convention 
as  a  delegate  and  as  the  man^;er  of  Mr.  Sherman's  cai^ 
vasa,  and  had  been  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  prooeed- 
inga  of  the  convention.  When  he  suddenly  sprang  into 
prominence  on  the  thirty-fourth  ballot,  the  idea  of  making 
lum  the  candidate  met  with  great  favor.  On  the  thirty- 
fifth  ballot  a  Qomber  of  Mr.  Blaine's  delegates  transferred 
their  votes  to  him,  and  gave  him  50  votes.  On  the  next 
trial, — the  thirty-sixth, — he  received  888,  and  was  nomi- 
nated. The  history  of  the  voting  will  be  sufficiently 
exhibited  by  showing  in  a  table  the  result  of  the  1st,  the 
28th,  the  80th,  the  84th,  the  86th,  and  the  86th  trials :  — 
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The  nomination  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm  by 
the  most  of  the  members  of  the  oonvention,  and  with 
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itisfaction  throughout  the  country;  but  some  of 
ninent  leaders  of  the  Grant  movement  were  sullen 
contented.  A  consultation  took  place  between 
na  of  the  two  wings,  and  the  nomination  of  a 
te  for  the  Vice-Presidency  was  conceded  to  those 
A  been  upholding  the  cause  of  General  Grant. 
Conkling,  who  was  recognized  as  the  chief 
13U  for  the  ex-PreBident,  named  Mr.  Chester  A. 

of  Now  York.     Mr.  Arthur's  only  §ervice  in  the 

government  had  been  rendered  as  collector  of 
.  of  New  York,  from  which  position  be  had  been 
1  by  Mr.  Hayes.    The  first  ballot  for  a  candidate 

as  follows:  For  Chester  A.  Arthur,  408;  EHhu 
hbunie  of  Illinois,  199;  MarshaU  Jewell  of  Con- 
1,  43 ;  Horace  Maynard  of  Tennessee,  30  j  Ed- 
r.  Davis  of  Texas,  20;  Blanche  K.  Brace  of 
ppi,  8;  JamcB  L.  Alcom  of  MtsaiBsippi,  4;  Thomas 
f  Florida,  2 ;  Stewart  L.  Woodford  of  New  York, 

nomination  of  Mr.  Arthur  was  made  unanimous, 

convention  adjounicd. 
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The  next  convention  held  was  that  of  the  Greenback- 
ers.  It  met  at  Chicago  on  the  9th  of  Jane.  The  Rev. 
Gilbert  De  La  Matyr  of  Indiana  was  the  temporary  chair- 
man, and  Richard  Trevellick  of  Michigan  was  the  perma- 
nent president.  On  the  second  day  the  following  platform 
was  reported  and  adopted:  — 

1.  That  the  right  to  make  and  issue  money  is  a  sovereign  powei 
to  be  maintained  by  the  people  for  the  common  benefit.  The  dele- 
gation of  this  right  to  corporations  is  a  sorrender  of  the  central 
attrihute  of  sovereignty,  void  of  constitutional  sanction,  conferring 
npon  a  snbordinaie  irresponsible  power  absolute  dominion  over 
industry  and  commerce.  All  money,  whether  metallic  or  paper, 
should  he  issued  and  its  volume  controlled  by  the  government,  and 
not  by  or  through  banking  corporations,  and,  when  so  issued, 
should  be  a  full  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  public  and  private. 

2.  That  the  bonds  of  the  United  States  should  not  be  refunded, 
but  paid  as  rapidly  as  practicable,  according  to  contract  To  enable 
the  government  to  meet  these  obligations,  legal  tender  currency 
should  be  substituted  for  the  notes  of  the  national  banks,  the 
national  banking  system  abolished,  and  the  unlimited  coinage  of 
silver,  as  well  as  gold,  established  by  law. 

8.  That  labor  should  be  so  protected  by  national  and  State 
authority  as  to  equalize  its  burdens  and  ensure  a  just  distribution 
of  its  results;  the  eight-hour  law  of  Congress  should  be  enforced; 
the  sanitary  condition  of  industrial  establishments  placed  under 
rigid  control;  the  competition  of  contract  labor  abolished;  a  bureau 
of  labor  statistics  established;  factories,  mines,  and  workshops 
Inspected;  the  employment  of  children  under  fourteen  years  of 
age  forbidden;  and  wages  paid  in  cash. 

4.  Slavery  being  simply  cheap  labor,  and  cheap  labor  being 
simply  slavery,  the  importation  and  presence  of  Chinese  serfs 
necessarily  tends  to  brutalize  and  degrade  American  labor;  there- 
fore immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  abrogate  the  Bm-lingame 
treaty. 

5.  Bailroad  land  grants  forfeited  by  reason  of  uon-fulfilment  of 
contract  should  be  immediately  reclaimed  by  government;  and 
henceforth  the  public  domain  reserved  exclusively  as  homes  for 
actual  settlers. 

di  It  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  regulate  interstate  commerce. 
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o(  commanicallon  wid  iraniporUtion  BhoQlJ  be  brought 
ch  Icgiilallre  control  u  ihall  secure  moderate,  lair,  and 

denounce,  bs  destructive  to  proaperity  and  dkngerooslo 
He  action  of  the  old  parties  In  foiteriag  and  sunslDlDf 
and,  milroad,  and  tnooe;  corporations,  tnvested  with,  mhI 

to  It  (or  tlie  manner  of  their  exercise. 
t  the  Constitution,  In  giricig  Congren  the  power  to  borrow 
J  declare  war,  to  nUse  and  support  armiei,  to  provlda  and 

a  iinvy,  never  intended  that  the  men  who  loaned  their 
ir  an  inWresl  consideration  should  be  preferred  to  the 
id  Bailor  who  perilled  their  Ikes  and  sbed  their  blood  on 

Bca  In  defence  of  their  countrx;  and  wa  condemn  Iho 
13  legislation  of  the  Republican  party,  wliich,  while  pro- 
reat  gratilude  to  the  soldier,  has  most  unjustly  dlserinil- 
linst  iiini  and  in  favor  of  the  bondholder. 
property  should  bear  ila  just  proportion  of  taxation;  and 
nd  a  graduated  income  lai. 

1  denounce  as  most  daogerous  the  efforts  everywhere  man- 
aLrlct  Llie  rigbt  of  suffrage. 

are  opposed  to  an  Increase  of  the  standing  army  in  tims 

and  ihc  Insidious  scheme  to  establish  an  enormous  mili- 
■t  iiniltr  ILe  piiiae  of  militia  lan-s. 
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15.  That  every  citizen  of  due  age,  sound  mind,  and  not  a  felon, 
be  folly  enfrandiisedi  and  that  this  resolution  be  referred  to  the 
States,  with  recommendation  for  their  f ayorable  consideration. 

An  infonnal  vote  was  taken  for  a  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent, with  the  following  result:  James  B.  Weaver  of 
Iowa  had  224|-;  Hendrick  B.  Wright  of  Pennsylvania, 
126^ ;  Stephen  D.  Dillaye  of  New  York,  119 ;  Benjamin 
F.  Butler  of  Massachusetts,  95 ;  Solon  Chase  of  Maine, 
89;  Edward  P.  Allis  of  Wisconsin,  41;  Alexander 
Campbell  of  Illinois,  21.  The  delegations  began  changing 
as  soon  as  the  strong  lead  of  Mr.  Weaver  was  known, 
and  that  gentleman  was  unanimously  nominated.  On  a 
vote  for  a  candidate  for  Vice-President,  B.  J.  Chambers 
of  Texas  had  403  and  Alanson  M.  West  of  Mississippi 
had  811.  Mr.  Chambers  was  thereupon  unanimously 
nominated. 

The  Prohibitionists  held  a  convention  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  on  the  17th  of  Juno.  It  attracted  so  little  atten- 
tion that  no  report  of  its  proceedings  was  published  in 
the  leading  newspapers  of  the  country.  Twelve  States 
were  represented  by  142  delegates.  A  platform  presentr 
ing  the  principles  of  the  party,  in  much  the  same  form  as 
they  were  announced  in  1876,  was  adopted,  (reneral 
Neal  Dow  of  Maine  was  nominated  for  President,  and  A. 
M.  Thompson  of  Ohio  for  Vice-President. 

The  series  of  national  conventions  was  closed  by  that 
of  the  Democrats  at  Cincinnati  on  the  22d  of  June. 
What  that  convention  would  do  was  a  matter  of  great 
uncertainty.  Mr.  Tilden  had  still  not  indicated  what 
was  his  wish  in  respect  to  the  nomination.  It  is  probable 
that  if  he  had  frankly  allowed  it  to  be  understood  that  he 
would  be  a  candidate,  he  could  have  secured  enough  dele- 
gates to  make  him  the  nominee  on  the  first  ballot.  But 
be  neither  encouraged  nor  discouraged  his  friends,  and 
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lem  in  the  dark  as  to  his  purposes;  and  the  conso- 
le was  that  hai-dly  a  third  of  the  delegates  went  to 
aoati  for  Tilden  aa  their  first  choice.    A  great  many 
lern  members  of  the  convention  were  in  favor  of 
or  Thomas  F.  Bayard  of  Delaware.     General  Han- 
was   brought   forward   by   Pennsylvania,   and  had 
J  support  in  other  Sutea.     Ohio  presented  Senator 
nan  ;  and  Mr.  Hendricks,  aa  well  as  other  leaders  of 
irty,  Mr.  Henry  B.  Payne  of  Ohio,  Speaker  Samuel 
ndall,  and  Judge  Stephen  J.  Field,  had  their  friends, 
vement  was  begun  iu  favor  of  Mr,  Horatio  Seymour, 
t  made  not  a  little  progress  in  a  quiet  way.    Mr. 
our  was  captured  by  an  "  interviewer,"  and  ex- 
;d  himself  in  such  terms  that  it  was  believed  that  he 
would  not  accept  the  nomination  if  it  should  bo 
red ;  and,  though  he  received  a  few  votes,  there  waa 
jportunity  to  test   his  actual   strength  in  the  con- 

lultaneously  with  the  assembling  of  the  convention 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Tilden,  in  which  ho  "renounced" 
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lar"  Demoorata;  the  other,  the  ** Tammany"  del^ation. 
The  attitude  of  the  Tammany  organization  towards  Mr. 
Tilden  in  1876,  and  the  open  declaration  of  Mr.  John 
Kelly  and  other  members  of  the  contesting  delegation, 
that  if  that  candidate  should  be  nominated  again  they 
would  not  support  him,  did  not  give  the  delegation  favox 
in  the  eyes  of  the  convention;  and  the  committee  on 
credentials  reported  against  giving  them  any  recognition 
whatever.  A  minority  of  the  committee  reported  in 
favor  of  granting  their  request  to  be  allowed  twenty  of 
the  seventy  votes  of  New  York.  After  a  debate  the 
minority  report  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  yeas  205^; 
nays  467,  the  New  York  delegation  being  excused  from 
voting  at  its  own  request.  Thus  Tammany  was  excluded 
from  the  convention  altogether. 

Ex-Governor  John  W.  Stevenson  of  Kentucky  having 
been  chosen  permanent  president  of  the  convention  the 
platform  was  reported  by  Mr.  Henry  Watterson  of 
Kentucky,  and  unanimously  adopted^  It  was  as  fol- 
lows:— 

The  Democrats  of  the  United  States,  in  conventidn  assembled, 
declare—* 

1.  We  pledge  ourselYes  aneiw  to  the  constitatioual  doctrines  and 
traditions  of  the  Democratic  party,  as  illustrated  by  the  teachings 
and  example  of  a  long  line  of  Democratic  statesmen  and  patriots, 
and  embodied  in  the  platform  of  the  last  national  convention  of 
the  party. 

2.  Opposition  to  centralizationism  and  to  that  dangerous  spirit 
of  encroachment  which  tends  to  consolidate  the  i>owers  of  all  the 
departments  in  one,  and  thus  to  create,  whatever  be  the  form  of 
government,  a  real  despotism.  No  sumptuary  laws;  separation  of 
chorch  and  state  for  the  good  of  each;  common  schools  fostered 
and  protected. 

8.  Home  role;  honest  money,  consisting  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
paper  convertible  into  coin  on  demand;  the  strict  maintenance  of 
the  public  faith,  state  and  national;  and  a  tariff  for  revenue  only. 

4.  The  subordination  of  the  military  to  the  civil  power,  and  a 
\^neral  and  thorough  reform  of  the  civU  serrioeu 
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lieht  to  k  free  baUot  U  the  rigbt  preserrftUvo  of  aU 
:  taaal  and  shall  be  malnUliied  In  every  put  of  the  Unt 

^iitiagadmlslstnktionlstberepreseiitatlveof  coosplracj 
W  claim  of  rigbt  to  sarroniid  the  ballot-boxea  with  troops 

)WEr,  Insult  the  people  and  imperil  their  insUmtiona. 
gnod  fraad  of  lS7Et-77,  b;  which,  upgn  a  false  connt  of 
-al  Totes  of  two  States,  the  candidate  defeated  at  the 
edared  to  be  President,  and,  lor  the  Orsl  time  in  Amerl- 
',  the  will  of  the  people  was  set  aside  tmder  a  threat  of 
Dience,  slmck  a  deadl;  blow  at  our  system  of  represent- 
ument;  tlie  Democratic  party,  to  preserve  the  eountr7 
1  war,  sabmltted  for  a  Ume  in  firm  and  patriotic  (aith 
»>p]e  would  punish  tliis  crime  in  1880;  this  tasne  pre- 
Iwarfs  every  other;  it  imposes  a  more  sacred  duty  upon 
of  Die  Union  than  ever  addressed  the  conscience  of  a 

je  civil  service  a  reward  for  political  crime,  and  demand 
Y  statute  wlilcli  shall  make  it  forever  impossible  for  tbe 
ludldate  to  bribe  his  way  to  the  seat  of  a  usurper  by 
llalnsupon  the  people. 
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12.  Public  monej  and  public  credit  for  public  purposes  solely, 
and  public  land  for  actual  settlers. 

18.  The  Democratic  'paxtj  is  the  friend  of  labor  and  the  laboring 
man,  and  pledges  itself  to  protect  him  alike  against  the  cormorant 
and  the  commune. 

14.  We  congratulate  the  country  upon  the  honesty  and  thrift  of 
a  Democratic  Congress,  which  has  reduced  the  public  expenditure 
forty  million  dollars  a  year;  upon  the  continuation  of  prosperity  at 
home  and  the  national  honor  abroad;  and,  above  all,  upon  tbe 
promise  of  such  a  change  in  the  administration  of  the  government 
as  shall  insure  us  genuine  and  lasting  reform  in  every  department 
of  the  public  service. 

The  business  of  the  convention  was  transacted  so  ex« 
peditiously  that  the  formal  presentation  of  the  candidates 
took  place  on  the  second  day,  and  one  ballot  for  a  candi- 
date for  President  was  taken.  It  showed  a  slight  lead  for 
General  Hancock  over  Mr.  iBayard,  but  the  combined  vote 
for  both  these  candidates  did  not  constitute  a  majority 
of  the  convention.  A  isecond  ballot  was  taken  the  next 
morning,  when  General  Hancock  gained  nearly  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  votes,  and  the  delegations  then  began 
changing  in  his  favor,  and  he  was  nominated.  The  hand 
of  Mr.  Tilden  was  detected,  or  rather  suspected,  in  the 
voting,  but  if  he  had  any  part  in  the  affair  he  suffered  a 
defeat.  The  vote  of  New  York  was  at  first  cast  for  Mr. 
Payne  of  Ohio,  who  was  believed  to  be  Mr.  Tilden's  heir; 
but,  on  the  second  ballot.  New  York  and  nearly  all  the 
recognized  friends  of  Tilden  voted  for  Mr.  Randall,  who 
was  also  supposed  to  be  a  favorite  of  Mr.  Tilden.  It  was 
mentioned  as  a  queer  feature  of  the  convention  that  none 
of  the  delegates  seemed  to  be  very  enthusiastically  in 
favor  of  their  respective  candidates,  and  it  was  said  that 
those  who  voted  at  the  beginning  for  General  Hancock 
were  ready  to  abandon  him  if  any  other  gentleman  should 
tiave  a  lead  over  him.  Accordingly,  although  he  had  been 
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a  cnodidate  and  bad  received  votes  in  the  con- 

I  of  18C3  aiid  1876,  and  althoagh  he  was  bo  protnl' 

I'  to  the  coDTsntioQ  of  18S0,  hie  nomination  had 

t  of  a  BorprUia,    The  two  ballots,  the  second 

d  originally  aod  as  it  was  when  the  changes  had 

Ide,  were  as  follows :  — 


OANDIDATES. 

lit 

M. 

.ASS. 

!.  Hancock,  PennsjlTui 
'.  Baynrd,  Del«ware  . 
Payne,  Olilo    .    .     . 
'hunaan,  Ohio    .    . 
.  Keld,  C»Iifornlft    . 
L  MorrUon,  Illinois  . 
.  Hecdrlcka,  Indiana 

Tilden,  K.  v  Tork  . 
evmour,  New  York  . 

Kandall,  Peansylvacia 

Ja 

171 
62 

i' 

8 
SI 

820 

113 

GO 
651 

81 
6 

TOft 
2 

SO 
1 

Barnes  were  presented  as  candidates  for  the  Vice> 
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the  yean  1872  and  1878.  At  one  time  the  number  ^  820  ^ 
was  painted,  chalked  and  printed  everywhere,  on  side- 
walks, doors  and  dead  walls,  and  in  the  newspapers ;  that 
being  the  number  of  dollars  he  was  alleged  to  have  re- 
ceived as  a  Credit  Mobilier  dividend.  At  the  very  end 
of  the  canvass  the  famous  ^'Morey  Letter"  was  forged 
and  scattered  broadcast,  particularly  in  the  Pacific  States. 
That  letter,  in  which  General  Garfield's  handwriting  was 
counterfeited  with  some  success,  addressed  to  a  mythical 
person  named  Morey,  asserted  principles  on  the  Chinese 
question  which,  if  they  had  been  held  by  General  Garfield, 
would  have  made  him  unpopular  in  California  and  the 
other  States  where  '* Chinese  cheap  labor''  is  regarded  as 
a  cr3ang  eviL  It  was  lithographed  and  printed  in  vast 
numbers,  and  scattered  among  the  voters  in  the  Pacific 
States  at  a  time  when  an  effective  denial  of  its  authenti- 
city was  impossible ;  and  it  had  a  great  effect. 

Another  feature  of  the  canvass  was  the  sudden  importa- 
tion of  the  tariff  question  into  the  political  discussion  a 
few  weeks  before  the  election.  The  Democratic  platform 
had  declared  in  favor  of  ''a  tariff  for  revenue  only." 
Republican  speakers  seized  upon  this  as  an  assertion  of 
the  baldest  free-trade  doctrine,  and  they  denounced  it 
with  surprising  vigor  as  assailing  the  interests  of  American 
industry.  The  Democrats  could  not  make  an  effective 
reply,  at  least  they  did  not;  and  they  would  not  defend 
the  phrase  in  its  obvious  meaning.  No  one  really  sup- 
posed that  General  Hancock  was  a  free  trader,  but  some 
unfortunate  sentences  which  were  written  and  spoken  by 
him  gave  an  opportunity  to  the  Republicans  to  jeer  at  his 
supposed  ignorance  upon  all  tariff  questions. 

The  canvass  was  also  remarkable  for  the  conspicuous 
absence  of  agitation  upon  Southern  questions,  which  had 
icss  to  do  with  the  result  than  with  that  of  any  other 
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since  the  Abolition Uta  defeated  Henry  Clay  in 
d  tliifl  in  6pit«  of  the  fact  that  the  South  was  stil] 
for  the  Democrata.    Another  fact  was  the  utter 
f  the  Democrats  to  excite  the  interest  of  the  peo- 
6  "  fraud  issue,"  meaning  the  result  of  the  Elec- 
mmission  law  of  1877,  which  issue,  the  Democratic 
,  had  said,  "  precedes  and  dwarfs  every  other." 
pass  was,  finally,  singular  for  the  discord  and  Bul- 
imong  the  Grant  men  in  the  Republican  party  at 
it,  followed,  after  a  reverse  in  Mtdne  in  Septem- 
a    restoration  of  harmony  and  an  mcrease  of 

carried  Ohio  and  Indiana  in  October,  and  made 
Garfield  Pi-esidert.    Reference  must  also  be  made 
andalB  connected  with  the  contributions  of  funds 
Republican  treasury,  which  brought  into  unpleas- 
linence  the  contributions  of  certain  officials  who 
arwards  shown  to  have  obtained  their  money  by 
yr  otherwise  improper  acts, 
d  Garfield  had  but  an  insignificant  plurality  of 
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nt  of  votes  took  place  under  the  resolution 
iticed.     The  electoral  votes   of  Georgia  were 
the  alternative  maDner  first  devised  in  1821,  aa 
ocn  cast  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  Decem- 
vote  was  so  close  in  California  that  one  of  the 
1  electors  was  chosen  by  "  split  ticteta."    The 
Dunt  was  entirely  devoid  of  incideQt,and  Gen- 
Id  waa  duly  proclaimed  elected. 

XXVI. 

CLEVELAND. 

At  no  time  since  the  administration  of  Mr.  Monroe  have 
party  names  had  less  meaning  than  they  conveyed  daring 
the  four  years  preceding  the  election  of  1884.  Daring 
all  that  time,  there  was  hardly  a  vote  passed  by  either 
Hoase  of  Congi*ess  in  which  members  ranged  themselves 
on  party  lines.  There  were  no  sharply  defined  party 
issaes,  and  political  matters  were  in  sach  a  condition  that 
if  any  qnestion  of  absorbing  interest  had  arisen,  there 
mast  have  been  very  extensive  changes  of  party  associa- 
tion, if  not  complete  reconstraction  of  both  the  great 
historical  organizations.  In  the  absence  of  sach  ques- 
tions, men  continaed  to  act,  each  with  his  own  party, 
merely  as  a  matter  of  habit,  and,  up  to  the  spring  of  1884, 
there  was  nothing  to  portend  the  violence  and  fary  with 
which  the  canvass  of  that  year  was  to  be  cond acted. 

A  brief  sarvey  of  the  leading  events  of  the  years  1881- 
'84  will  indicate  how  little  occarred  that  had  an  inflaence 
npon  the  resalt  in  the  presidential  year.  There  was,  first 
of  all,  the  dissension  in  the  Repablican  party  caased  by 
some  of  Mr.  Garfield's  appointments,  and  the  formation 
of  two  factions,  one  of  which  called  itself  '<  Stalwart " 
and  stigmatized  the  other  as  '*  Half-breed."  The  assassi- 
nation, the  lingering  sickness,  and  the  death  of  President 
Gai*field ;  the  accession  of  Mr.  Ai*thar,  the  scandal  of  the 
''  Star  route  "  mail  contracts,  and  the  still  greater  scandal 
of  the  trial  of  the  assassin  of  the  President,  —  these  are 
chapters  in  our  history  which  every  patriotic  student 
would  gladly  forget. 

875 
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uly  important  legislation  during  Mr.  Artbur'a 
ration  conEiBted  of  laws  aimed  at  polygamy  in 
id  at  Chinese  immigration;  the  creation  of  the 
jnunission  in  1882,  and  the  passage  of  a  new 
,w  ill  1883;  and  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Act. 
[lis  Mas  all,  in  one  sense,  political  legislation,  it 
,  in  the  strict  sense,  party  legislation.  The 
;t,  however,  divided  Congress  nearly  on  party 
1   the  ScDBle,  only  one  Democrat  voted  for  the 

only  two  Republicans  against  it;  while  in  the 
f  Kepiesentatives,  fifteen  DemooraU  and  nine 
ans   separated  themselves  from  their  rcBpective 

The  Civil  Service  Reform  Act  was  paased  in 
nch  by  large  majorities ;  but  in  the  Senate,  all  the 
itive  votes  were  given  by  Democrats,  and  in  the 
!  Re]>reseQtQtive8,  only  seven  of  the  forty-seven 

votes  were  given  by  Republicans.  Neither  of 
portant  acts  was  regarded  as  a  party  measure  to 
extent  that  any  member  lost  standing  by  placing 
n  opposition  to  the  general  opinion  of  his  asso- 
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personal  gronnds ;  and  New  York  gave  to  Grover  Cleve- 
land,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  governor,  the  unprece- 
dented majority  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  thousand, 
although  the  opposing  candidate  was  Mr.  Folger,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  who  had  been  the  Chief  Judge  of 
the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals.  These  defeats  were 
regarded  as  warnings  to  the  Republicans  that  they  could 
win  the  coming  contest  only  by  nominating  good  candi- 
dates, without  the  intervention  of  the  *'  machine "  and 
the  "bosses." 

A  step  in  the  direction  of  greater  freedom  within  the 
party,  and  in  curtailment  of  the  powers  sometimes  exer- 
cised by  leaders  in  disregard  of  the  popular  will,  was 
taken  at  a  meeting  of  the  Republican  National  Committee 
held  in  1883.  An  attempt  was  made  so  to  change  the 
"  basis "  of  the  National  Convention,  as  to  enlarge  the 
influence  of  the  States  and  communities  giving  Republi- 
can majorities,  and  to  diminish  correspondingly  the  rela- 
tive strength  of  those  parts  of  the  country  where  the 
party  was  in  a  hopeless  minority.  Two  propositions  were 
submitted.  According  to  the  first,  the  National  Conven- 
tion would  consist  of  delegates  from  each  State  as  fol- 
lows :  (i)  Four  delegates  at  large ;  (2)  One  delegate  for 
each  Congress-District;  (3)  One  delegate  for  each 
twelve  thousand  votes  given  in  the  State  in  1880, 
for  the  Republican  electoral  ticket.  The  other  plan  pro- 
posed for  each  State:  (1)  Four  delegates  at  large;  (2) 
One  delegate  at  large  for  each  Republican  Senator  repre- 
senting the  State ;  (3)  One  delegate  for  each  Congress- 
District;  (4)  One  additional  delegate  for  each  district 
represented  in  Congress  by  a  Republican.  Each  of  these 
propositions  was  rejected,  and  the  old  basis  of  a  National 
Convention  was  re&dopted. 

But  a  radical  change  was  made  in  the  method  of  choos- 
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^tes,  in  that,  for  the  firet  time,  a  time  was  pre- 
fer electing  them,  and   the  right  of  district*  to 

oted  tbal  the  State  conventdona  should  be  held 
than  thirty  nor  more  than  sixty  days  before  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Convention,  and  after 
than  twenty  days'  public,  advertised  notice.     Dia- 
rlegatea  were  to  be  elected    either    by   eepante 
conventions  or  by  subdivision  of  the  State  con- 
If  separate  conventions  were  to  be  held  they 
meet  within  fifteen  days  prior  to  the  State  ooo- 
;  and   in  any  case  their  credentials  were  to  be 
id  certified  by  district  officers.     By  the  first  of 
ovigione,  security  was  given  against  the  for«etaIl- 
he  action  of  the  National  Convention  by  early 
ions  in  some  of  the  Sutes;   by  the    other,   ui 
nity  was  given  to  miDoritics  to  make  their  infin- 
l,  and  to  prevent  a  majority  in  the  Slate  from 
ill  opposition, 
rst  national  convention  held  in  1884,  was  that  of 
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4.  That  in  the  enaclment  and  yigorous  execution  of  Just  laws, 
equality  of  rights,  equality  of  burdens,  equality  of  privileges,  and 
equality  of  powers  in  all  citizens,  will  he  secured.  To  this  end,  we 
declare: — 

5.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government  to  immedlatdy  exercise 
its  constitutional  prerogative  to  regulate  commerce  among  the 
States.  The  great  instruments  by  which  this  commerce  is  carried 
on  are  transportation,  money,  and  the  transmission  of  iutelligenoe. 
They  are  now  mercilessly  controlled  by  giant  monopolies,  to  the 
impoverishment  of  labor,  the  crushing  out  of  healthful  competi- 
tion, and  the  destruction  of  business  security.  We  hold  it,  there- 
fore, to  be  the  imperative  and  immediate  duty  of  Congress  to  past 
all  needful  laws  for  the  control  and  regulation  of  those  great 
agents  of  commerce,  in  accordance  with  the  oft-repeated  dedsiooi 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

6.  That  these  monopolies,  which  have  exacted  from  enterprise 
such  heavy  tribute,  have  also  inflicted  coimtless  wrongs  upon  the 
toiling  millions  of  the  United  States;  and  no  system  of  reform 
should  commend  itself  to  the  support  of  the  people  which  does  not 
protect  the  man  who  earns  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  face. 
Bureaus  of  labor-statistics  must  be  esti^Ushed,  both  State  and 
national;  arbitration  take  the  place  of  brute  force  in  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes  between  employer  and  employed;  the  national 
eight-hour  law  be  honestly  enforced;  the  importation  of  foreign 
labor  under  contract  be  made  illegal;  and  whatever  practical 
reforms  may  be  necessary  for  the  protection  of  united  labor  must 
be  granted,  to  the  end  that  unto  the  toiler  shall  be  given  that  pro- 
portion of  the  profits  of  the  thing  or  value  created  idiich  his  labor 
bears  to  the  cost  of  production. 

7.  That  we  approve  and  favor  the  passage  of  an  Interstate  Com- 
merce biU.  Navigable  waters  should  be  improved  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  be  free. 

8.  We  demand  the  payment  of  the  bonded  ddyt  as  it  falls  due; 
the  election  of  United  States  senators  by  the  direct  vote  of  the 
people  of  their  respective  States;  a  graduated  income  tax;  and  a 
tariil,  which  is  a  tax  upon  the  people,  that  shall  be  so  levied  as  to 
bear  as  lightly  as  possible  upon  necessaries.  We  denounce  the 
present  tariff  as  being  laigely  in  the  interest  of  monopoly,  and 
demand  that  it  be  speedily  and  radically  reformed  in  the  interest 
of  labor,  instead  of  capital 

9.  That  no  farther  grants  of  paUic  lands  shall  be  made  to  oor- 
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All  pnactntenu  granting  Unds  to  corporations  sbould 
coiisinied,  and  all  land  grants  ehould  be  forfeited  where 
upon  which  Iha  granla  were  made  haye  not  been  strictly 
with.     The  lands  must  be  held   for  homea  for  uLtuJ 
id  must  not  be  lubject  lo  purchaae  or  control  by  non- 
irelgners  or  other  speculators. 

>t  we  deprecate  the  discrimination  of  American  legisla- 
it  the  grealflsl  ot  American  Industries, —  agricnlture, — 
;t  has  been  deprived  ofnearljall  beneficial  legislation, 
■d  to  bear  the  brunt  of  taiatlon;  and  we  demand  for  It 
]g  care  of  government,  and  the  just  recognition  of  il»  Un- 
to the  American  fanner  to  cooperalo  with  us  in  our 
to  advance  the  national  intereitB  of  the  country  and  the 
of  monopoly  in  every  shape,   whenever  and  wherever 

il  Bt-njamin    F.   Butler,    ot  Massachusetts,  waa 
id  OB  candidate  for  President  on   the  first  vote, 
ived    122  votes,  to   7  for  Allen  G.  Tbnrraan,  of 
1  1  for  Solon  Chase,  of  Maine.    The  nomination  of 
ite  for  Vice-President  was  left  with  the  national 
le,  who  adopted  the  candidate  of  the  National, 
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«  We  point  with  pride  to  oar  history."  We  forced  the  remone- 
tizatlon  of  the  silver  dollar;  prerented  the  refunding  of  the  puhllc 
debt  into  long-time  bonds;  secured  the  payment  of  the  bonds,  until 
*'  the  best  banking  system  the  world  ever  saw,"  for  robbing  the 
producer,  now  totters  because  of  its  contracting  foundation;  we 
have  stopped  the  wholesale  destruction  of  the  greenback  currency, 
and  secured  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
establishing  forever  the  right  of  the  people  to  issue  their  own  money. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  never  in  our  history  have  the  banks, 
land-grant  railroads,  and  other  monopolies  been  more  insolent  In 
their  demands  for  further  privileges — still  more  class  legislation. 
In  this  emergency,  the  dominant  parties  are  arrayed  against  the 
I>eople,  and  are  the  abject  tools  of  the  corporate  monopolies. 

In  the  last  Congress,  they  repealed  over  twelve  million  dollars  of 
annual  taxes  for  the  banks,  throwing  the  burden  upon  the  i>eople 
to  pay,  or  pay  interest  thereon. 

Both  old  parties  in  the  present  Congress  vie  with  each  other  in 
their  efforts  to  further  repeal  taxes  in  order  to  stop  the  payment  of 
the  public  debt  and  save  the  banks  whose  charters  they  have 
renewed  for  twenty  years.  Notwithstanding  the  distress  of  busi- 
ness, the  shrinkage  of  wages,  and  panic,  they  persist  in  locking  up, 
on  various  pretexts,  four  hundred  million  dollars  of  money,  every 
dollar  of  which  the  people  pay  interest  upon,  and  need,  and  most 
of  which  should  be  promptly  applied  to  pay  bonds  now  payable. 

The  old  parties  are  united — as  they  cannot  agree  what  taxes  to 
repeal  — in  efforts  to  squander  the  income  of  the  government  upon 
every  pretext  rather  than  pay  the  debt. 

A  bill  has  already  passed  the  United  States  Senate  making  the 
banks  a  present  of  over  fifty  million  dollars  more  of  the  people's 
money,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  levy  a  still  greater  burden  of  in- 
terest taxes. 

A  joint  effort  is  being  made  by  the  old  party  leaders  to  over- 
throw the  sovereign  constitutional  power  of  the  i>eople  to  control 
their  own  financial  affairs,  and  issue  their  own  money,  in  order  to 
forever  enslave  the  masses  to  bankers  and  other  business.  The 
House  of  Representatives  has  passed  bills  reclaiming  nearly  one 
hundred  million  acres  of  lands  granted  to  and  forfeited  by  railroad 
companies.  These  bills  have  gone  to  the  Senate,  a  body  composed 
largely  of  aristocratic  millionaires,  who,  according  to  their  own 
party  papers,  generally  purchased  their  elections  in  order  to  protect 
great  monopolies  which  they  represent    This  body  has  thus  far 
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1  the  people  a.nd  tlic  Uouse,  and  refused  to  vA  npoa  ttae«« 
in  the  Interest  ot  the  people. 

lerefom  we,  the  nalloa»l  party  of  the  Unll*d  States,  In  ju- 
1  convention  aaaembled.  this  twenty-ninth  day  of  May,  A.  D. 
declare:  — 

Tliat  we  hold  the  late  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  tbe 
tender  quostfon  to  be  a  full  vindication  of  the  theory  which 
arty  has  always  advocated  on  the  right  and  authority  of  Con- 
over  the  Issue  of  legal  tender  notes,  and  we  hereby  pledge 
Ivea  lo  uphold  said  decision,  and  to  defend  the  Conslitutlon 
St  alterations  or  amcndmenU  Intended  to  deprive  the  people 
Y  rights  or  privileges  conferred  by  that  Instrnnient.     We  de- 
Uie  Issue  of  such  money  In  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the 
1  demand  of  trade  and  commerce,  <n  accordance  with  the  iu- 

nd  the  sulntltution  oE  greenbacks  for  national  bank  notes, 
he  prompt  payment  of  the  public  debt.     We  want  that  money 
1  saved  our  country  in  time  of  war,  and  which  has  given  it 

"actional  currency  and  the  Email  denomination  of  greenbacks, 

mey  now  locked  up  in  the  United  States  Treasury,  by  apply- 

lem  to  tbe  payment  of  tbe  public  debt  now  due. 

ITe  denounce,  as  'langcroiis  lo  our  republican   instilullons, 
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4.  We  demand  congressional  regulation  of  interstate  oommeroe. 
We  denounce  *' pooling,"  stock  watering,  and  discrimination  in 
rates  and  charges,  and  demand  that  Congress  shall  correct  these 
abuses,  even,  if  necessary,  by  the  construction  of  national  railroads. 
We  also  demand  the  establishment  of  a  government  postal  tele- 
graph system. 

6.  All  private  property,  all  forms  of  money  and  obligations  to 
pay  money,  should  bear  their  just  proportion  of  the  public  taxes. 
We  demand  a  graduated  income  tax. 

6.  We  demand  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  labor,  by  en- 
forcing the  sanitary  laws  in  industrial  establishments,  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  convict  labor  system,  by  a  rigid  inspection  of  mines  and 
factories^  by  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  in  industrial  estab- 
lishments, by  fostering  educational  institutions,  and  by  abolishing 
child  labor. 

7.  We  condemn  all  importations  of  contracted  labor,  made  with 
a  view  of  reducing  to  starvation  wages  the  workingmen  of  this 
country,  and  demand  laws  for  its  prevention. 

8.  We  insist  upon  a  constitutional  amendment  reducing  the 
terms  of  United  States  senators.* 

9.  We  demand  such  rules  for  the  government  of  Congress  as 
shall  place  all  representatives  of  the  people  upon  an  equal  footing, 
and  take  away  from  committees  a  veto  power  greater  than  that  of 
the  President. 

10.  The  question  as  to  the  amount  of  duties  to  be  levied  upon 
various  articles  of  import  has  been  agitated  and  quarreUed  over, 
and  has  divided  communities,  for  nearly  a  hundred  years.  It  is  not 
now,  and  never  will  be,  settled,  unless  by  the  abolition  of  indirect 
taxation.  It  is  a  convenient  issue,  always  raised  when  the  people 
are  excited  over  abuses  in  their  midst.  While  we  favor  a  vrise  re- 
vision of  the  tariff  laws,  with  a  view  to  raising  a  revenue  from  luxu- 
ries rather  than  necessities,  we  insist  that,  as  an  economic  ques- 
tion, its  Importance  is  insignificant  as  compared  with  financial 
issues;  for  whereas  we  have  suffered  our  worst  panics  under  low  and 
also  under  high  tariffs,  we  have  never  suffered  from  a  panic,  nor 
seen  our  factories  and  workshops  closed,  while  the  volume  of  money 
in  circulation  was  adequate  to  the  needs  of  commerce.  Give  cor 
farmers  and  manufacturers  money  as  cheap  as  you  now  give  it  to 
our  bankers,  and  they  can  pay  high  wages  to  labor,  and  compete 
with  all  the  world. 

11.  For  the  purpose  of  testing  the  sense  of  the  people  upon  tha 
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il  to  llie  ConitltulioQ  In  favor  of  luflrtige  reg&rdleia  of 

lio  on  Ihe  subject  of  the  tlquor  traffic. 

disableid  solillers  o!  the  Ul«  war  should  be  aqnlUbly  pen- 

i  we  denounce  Ibe  policy  of  keeping  a  snaill  ttnnf   of 

er»,   whose   onlj  business   i>  lo  prcTent,  on  technical 

esertlng  soldier*  from  obtalniag  justice  from  Uie  gov- 

ley  helped  lo  aate. 

jur  n>me  Indioiles,  we  are  a  national  party,  knowing  no 

rest,  no  North,  no  Sonih.     Ilaving  no  sectional  prejn- 

indldnles,  men  from  any  section  of  the  Union. 

appeal  to  all  people  who  believe  In  our  ptinclplM,  to  ftld 

•,  pen,  and  Totea. 

St  vote  for  a  candidate  lor  PresideDt  reaulted  aa 
—  General  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  of  Massachusetts, 
se  Harper,  of  Illinois,  99 ;  Solon  Chase,  of  Maine, 
,rd  P.  AlJis,  of  Wisconsin,  1 ;  David  Davis,  of  IIU- 
General  Butler  was  declared  nominated;  a  nao- 
make  the  nomination   unanituous  was  declared 
though  it  was  received  with  hisacs  and  ehoats 
General  A.  M.  West,  of  Mississippi,  was  DOmi- 
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ator  John  Shennan  was  sappoited  by  a  compact  body  of 
Ohio  Republicans.  Senator  George  F.  Edmands,  of  Ver- 
mont, was  a  favorite  candidate  with  many  of  those  mem- 
bers of  the  party  who  regarded  Civil  Service  Reform  as 
the  great  issue.  Bat  the  candidate  who  had  the  strongest, 
the  most  enthusiastic,  and,  as  the  event  proved,  the  pre- 
vailing body  of  followers,  was  Mr.  James  G.  Blaine,  of 
Maine.  This  gentleman  had  been  Secretary  of  State 
under  General  Garfield,  and  had  been  the  Pi-esident's 
most  intimate  friend,  as  well  as  his  chief  political  adviser. 
He  had  nan*owly  missed  the  nomination  in  1876  and 
again  in  1880,  on  his  own  merits;  and  he  was  now 
regarded  as  the  natural  heir  of  the  assassinated  Presi- 
dent. His  own  State  8uppoi*ted  him,  but  he  did  not  have 
any  considerable  strength  in  New  England,  outside  of 
Maine.  But  elsewhere,  everywhere  else,  his  partisans 
were  numerous,  enthusiastic,  and  devoted.  From  the 
northwest,  the  southwest,  the  Pacific  coast  States,  from 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  they  gathered,  and  they 
had  even  successfully  disputed  the  claim  of  Ohio^s  and 
lUinois's  "  favorite  sons  "  to  united  delegations.  It  was 
evident,  before  the  convention  met,  that  the  supporters 
of  Mr.  Blaine  and  of  General  Arthur  constituted  a  large 
majority  of  the  delegates.  It  was  also  evident  that 
Mr.  Blaine  was  the  leading  candidate.  His  success 
was  sure,  unless  all  the  opposing  elements,  those  which 
were  simply  more  friendly  to  other  candidates,  as  well  as 
that  which  was  unalterably  opposed  to  his  candidacy, 
could  be  held  together  and  concentrated  upon  one  man. 

The  Convention  met  at  Chicago  on  June  3.  The  Na- 
tional  Committee  had  named  ex-Senator  Powell  Clayton, 
of  Arkansas,  as  the  temporary  Chairman  of  the  conven- 
tion. This  selection  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  interest 
of  Mr.  Blaine.    A  nomination  of  the  Hon.  John  R. 
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i  MissiBsippi,  a  distinguUhed  colored  man,  wtu 
im  the  floor,  and  the  convention,  on  a  vote  by 
i,  elected  )iiin  to  the  poaition,  by  431  votes  to 
1  for  Ml'.  Clayton.     On  the  next  day,  no  other 
was  transacted   beyond  the  choice  of  the  Hon. 
Ilendei'Ron,  of  Mis^iouri,  as  permanent  President. 
e    third  day,  the  rules  of  the  convention  were 
nod   adopted.     One   very  important  rule   wsb 
concerning    the    constitution  of   the   national 
?e,  and   the  election  of  future  conventions.    It 
that  "  no  person  shall  be  a  member  of  the  coni- 
■ho  is  not  eligible  as  a  member  of  the  Electoral 
'     This  provision   excludes  from  the  committee 
ms  who  hold  offices  of  trust  or  profit  nnder  the 
jtatee,  as  well  as  all  senators  and  representatives, 
oves  every  opportunity  to  influence  the  action  of 
,'  directly  through  the  elected  or  appointed  offi- 
.     The  same  rule  provides  that  all  delegates  at 
[ill  be  chosen  by  State  conventions,  and  that  in 
tgress-District  the  delegates  shall  be  elected  "in 
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the  embodiment  of  the  best  thought  and  highest  purposes  of  ova 
citizens.  The  Republican  party  has  gained  its  strength  by  quick 
and  faithful  response  to  the  demands  of  the  people  for  the  freedom 
and  equality  of  all  men;  for  a  united  nation,  assuring;  the  rights  of 
all  citizens;  for  the  elevation  of  labor;  for  an  honest  currency;  for 
purity  in  legislation;  and  for  integrity  and  accountability  in  all  de- 
partments of  the  government.  And  it  accepts  anew  the  duty  of 
leading  in  the  work  of  progress  and  reform. 

2.  We  lament  the  death  of  President  Oarfield,  whose  sound 
statesmanship,  long  conspicuous  in  Congress,  gave  promise  of  a 
strong  and  successful  administration,  a  promise  fully  realized 
during  the  short  period  of  his  office  as  President  of  the  United 
States.  His  distinguished  services  in  war  and  in  peace  have 
endeared  him  to  the  hearts  of  the  American  people. 

3.  In  the  administration  of  President  Arthur,  we  recognlce  a 
wise,  conservative,  and  patriotic  policy,  under  which  the  country 
has  been  blessed  with  remarkable  prosperity;  and  we  believe  his 
eminent  services  are  entitled  to,  and  will  receive,  the  hearty  appro- 
val  of  every  good  citizen. 

4.  It  Is  the  first  duty  of  a  good  government  to  protect  the  rights 
and  promote  the  interests  of  its  own  people.  The  largest  divenlty 
of  industry  is  most  productive  of  general  prosperity  and  of  the  com- 
fort and  independence  of  the  people.  We  therefore  demand  that 
the  imposition  of  duties  on  foreign  imports  shall  be  made,  not  for 
revenue  only,  but  that,  in  raising  the  requisite  revenues  for  the 
government,  such  duties  shall  be  so  levied  as  to  afford  security  to 
our  diversified  industries,  and  protection  to  the  rights  and  wages  of 
the  laborers,  to  the  end  that  active  and  intelligent  labor,  as  well  as 
capital,  may  have  its  just  reward,  and  the  laboring  man  his  full 
share  in  the  national  prosi>erity. 

5.  Against  the  so-called  economical  system  of  the  Democratic 
IHtrty,  which  would  degrade  our  labor  to  the  foreign  standard,  we 
enter  our  most  earnest  protest.  The  Democratic  party  has  failed 
completely  to  relieve  the  people  of  the  burden  of  unnecessary 
taxation  by  a  wise  reduction  of  the  surplus. 

6.  The  Republican  party  pledges  itself  to  correct  the  irregulari- 
ties of  the  tariff  and  to  reduce  the  surplus,  not  by  the  vicious  and 
indiscriminate  process  of  horizontal  reduction,  but  by  such  methods 
as  will  relieve  the  taxpayer  without  injuring  the  laborer  or  the 
great  productive  Interests  of  the  country. 

7.  We  recognize  the  importance  of   sheep  husbandry  in  th» 
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1  SUtea,  tbe  lerious  depression  which  it  is  now  czpsrlenciu^ 

e  danger  Uirealening  lis  future  pros[)erltyi  and  we  Llierefore 

il  InMresl  for  a  reuljusiiaeiil  of  duties  upon  foreign  wool,  fn 
Jiat  lucfa  Industry  shull  have  full  and  adequate  protection. 

)d  world,  and  we  urge  that  an  effort  be  made  to  unite  all  coin- 

fthall  fix  for  all.  the  relative  value  or  gold  and  silver  eolnags. 
he  regulation  of  coDimerce  with  foreign  nations  and  between 

irncnt,  and  the  ftepubllcan  part;  distinctly  announces  Ita 

rhe  principle  of  the  public   regulation  of   railway  corpon- 
B  a  wise  and  salutary  one  for  the  protection  of  all  classes  of 
opie.  and  we  favor  legislation  tliat  aliall  prevent  unjust  dls- 
iMlon   and   ejcceasive  charges  for  traiisportallon,  and  that 
ecure  to  [he  people  and  to  tbe  railways  alike,  the  fair  and 
protection  of  tlie  laws. 

We  favor  the  ealahlishment  of  a  national  bnrean  of  labor: 
forcemont  of  the  eight-hour  law ;  a  wise  and  judicious  system 
erai  education,  by  mlequate  appropriation  from  the  national 
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pose  of  the  reform  should  he  observed  In  all  executiye  appoint- 
ments, and  all  laws  at  variance  with  the  objects  of  existing  reformed 
legislation  should  be  repealed,  to  the  end  that  the  dangers  to  free 
institutions  which  lurk  in  the  power  of  official  patronage  may  be 
wisely  and  effectively  avoided. 

14.  The  public  lands  are  a  heritage  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  should  be  reserved,  as  far  as  possible,  for  small  holdings 
by  actual  settlers.  We  are  opposed  to  the  acquisition  of  large  tracts 
of  these  lands  by  corporations  or  individuals,  especially  where  such 
holdings  are  in  the  hands  of  non-resident  aliens,  and  we  will  en- 
deavor to  obtain  such  legislation  as  will  tend  to  correct  this  evlL 
We  demand  of  Congress  the  speedy  forfeiture  of  all  land-grants 
which  have  lapsed  by  reason  of  non-compliance  with  acts  of  incor- 
poration, in  all  cases  where  there  has  been  no  attempt  in  good  faith 
to  perform  the  conditions  of  such  grants. 

16.  The  grateful  thanks  of  the  American  people  are  due  to  the 
Union  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  late  war;  and  the  Republican 
party  stands  pledged  to  suitable  pensions  for  all  who  were  disabled, 
and  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  died  in  the  war.  The 
Republican  party  also  pledges  itself  to  the  repeal  of  the  limitation 
contained  in  the  arrears  act  of  1879,  so  that  all  invalid  soldiers 
shall  share  alike,  and  their  pensions  begin  with  the  date  of  disa- 
bility, and  not  with  the  date  of  the  application. 

16.  The  Republican  party  favors  a  policy  which  shall  keep  us 
from  entangling  alliances  with  foreign  nations,  and  which  gives  us 
the  right  to  expect  that  foreign  nations  shall  refrain  from  meddling 
in  American  affairs,  — the  policy  which  seeks  peace  and  trade  with 
all  powers,  but  especially  with  those  of  the  western  hemisphere. 

17.  We  demand  tlie  restoration  of  our  navy  to  its  old-time 
strength  and  efficiency,  that  it  may  in  any  sea  protect  the  rights  of 
American  citizens  and  the  interests  of  American  commerce.  We 
call  upon  Congress  to  remove  the  burdens  under  which  American 
shipping  has  been  depressed,  so  that  it  may  again  be  true  that  we 
have  a  commerce  which  leaves  no  sea  unexplored,  and  a  navy 
which  takes  no  law  from  superior  force. 

18.  That  appointments  by  the  President  to  offices  in  the  Terri- 
tories should  be  made  from  the  hona-Jlde  citizens  and  residents  of 
the  Territories  wherein  they  are  to  serve. 

19.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  enact  such  laws  as  shall 
promptly  and  effectually  suppress  the  system  of  polygamy  within 
our  Territories,  and  divorce  the  political  from  the  ecclesiastical 
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Je  Eo-catlcd  MormoD  Chnrch,  and  that  the  law  to  enacted 
llgtdly  enforced  b;  the  civil  authorities,  If  possllile,  and 
ry,  If  need  be, 

le  of  tbe  United  States,  In  their  organised  c&poclty. 

Ion.  and  not  a  mei-e  confederacy  of  States.     The 

-nent  i>  supreme  within  the  sphere  of  lis  nittonal 

e  Stales  have  reserved  rlghU  which  should  bo  falth- 

ned,  and  which  should  be  guarded  with  Jealous  care, 

larmon;  of  our  system  of  government  may  be  pre- 

e  Union  kept  inviolate. 

IperpetuHy  of  our  institutions  rests  upon  the  mainly- 

■  free  ballot,  on  honest  count,  and  correct  return.     We 

,e  fraud  and  violence  practised  by   the  Democracy  In 

tes,  by  which  the  will  of  the  voter  la  defeated,  as  dan- 

3  preservation  of  tree  Institutions;  and  we  solemnly 

I  Democratic  parly  as  liclng  the  guilty  recipient  of  the 

Bch  fraud  and  violence. 

leiiend  to  the  Republicans  of  the  South,  regardless  of 
:r  parly  afQliations,  our  cordial  sympathy,  and  pledge  to 
■St  efforts  to  promote  the  passage  of  such  legla- 
to  every  cttlien,  of  whatever  race  and  color, 
mplctc  recoguilion,  possession,  and  exercise  of  all 


>  -■  >*^    -k.  .j;  zjCrn^  -  .z^ 
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At  an  evening  session,  John  A.  Logan,  of  Illinois,  was 
nominated  for  Vice-President  by  779  votes  to  7  for  Lucius 
Fairchild,  of  Wisconsin,  and  6  for  Walter  Q.  Gresham,  of 
Indiana,  and  the  convention  adjourned. 

Although  there  had  been  certain  vague  warnings  in  a 
part  of  the  republican  press  that  the  party  might  forfeit 
the  support  of  many  of  its  members  in  case  the  conven- 
tion should  adopt  a  course  contrary  to  that  which  the 
'* reform  element"  of  the  party  desired,  yet  no  one 
seems  to  have  been  prepared  for  the  extensive  bolt  which 
followed  immediately  upon  the  adjournment  of  the  con- 
vention. Several  important  paity  organs,  and  a  large 
number  of  prominent  republicans,  chiefly  in  the  Eastern 
States,  announced,  formally,  that  they  would  not  support 
the  candidates  nominated.  Independent  committees 
were  at  once  organized  in  New  York  and  Boston,  for 
the  purpose  of  concentrating  the  Republican  opposition 
to  Mr.  Blaine,  and  these  committees,  which  had  the 
codperation  of  committees  and  of  independent  voters  in 
other  cities,  turned  to  the  Democrats  with  assurances 
that  if  they  would  make  nominations  acceptable  to  the 
reformers,  they  could  have  all  the  support  of  those  who 
were  opposed  to  Mr.  Blaine,  and  to  what  they  deemed 
the  reckless  disregard  of  good  political  morals  by  the 
Republican  convention. 

This  Republican  revolt  had  a  strong  effect  upon  the 
action  of  the  Democrats.  While  most  of  the  candidates 
who  had  received  votes  for  the  nomination  in  1880  were 
again  in  the  field  with  supporters  in  considerable  num- 
bers,— Bayard,  Thurman,  Randall,  and  others,  —  Dem- 
ocratic public  opinion  had  already  fixed  upon  Grover 
Cleveland,  Governor  of  New  York,  as  the  strongest  can- 
didate. He  was  the  candidate  who  had  obtained  the 
enormous  majority  of  190,000  in  1882,  and  he  had  a  large 
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,y  of  the  New  York  delegation,  which  was  in- 
d  by  the  State  convenlioo  to  act  as  a  unit  on  all 
us.  He  was,  moreover,  the  favorite  candidate  of 
publican  dissentients,  who  looked  upon  him  as  a 

leformer,  and  one  who  would  cany  into  piaclico 
nciples  which  he  and  they  professed.  There  wag, 
■  York,  neverthelesa,  not  a  little  opposition,  chiefly 
lersonal  nature,  to  Governor  Cleveland,  for  the 
ul  organizntioa  of  Tammany  Hall  was  against  him. 
convention  met  at  Chicago,  on  July  8,  and  effected 
jorary  organization,  with  Richard  D.  Hubbard  of 
as  chairman.  The  rules  of  the  last  Democratic 
lion  were  adopted  with  oue  modification,  namely, 
Lsioii  that  after  a  State  had  given  its  vote  for  a 
ate  for  President  or  Vice-President,  it  should  not 

its  vote  until  the  roll-call  should  be  completed, 
two-thirds  rule  "  waa,  of  course,  adopted  with  the 
Fhe  leader  of  the  Tammany  opposition  to  Grover 
.nd  endeavored  to  secure  the  adoption  of  a  rule 
len  any  membi^r  of  a  State  delegation  disputed  the 
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speeches  nominating  candidates  to  the  convention  were 
inade.  At  an  evening  session  the  following  platform  was 
reported  and  adopted :  — 

The  Democratic  party  of  the  Union,  through  its  representatives 
in  national  convention  assembled,  recognises  that,  as  the  nation 
grows  older,  new  issues  are  bom  of  time  and  progress,  and  old  issues 
perish  ;  but  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Democracy,  approved 
by  the  united  voice  of  the  people,  remain,  and  will  ever  remain,  as 
the  best  and  only  security  for  the  continuance  of  free  government. 
The  preservation  of  i)ersonal  rights ;  the  equality  of  all  citizens 
before  the  law  ;  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States;  and  the  supremacy 
of  the  Federal  government  within  the  limits  of  the  Constitution, 
will  ever  form  the  true  basis  of  our  liberties,  and  can  never  be 
surrendered  without  destroying  that  balance  of  rights  and  powers 
which  enables  a  continent  to  be  developed  in  peace,  and  social 
order  to  be  maintained  by  means  of  local  self-government.  But  it 
is  indispensable  for  the  practical  application  and  enforcement  of 
these  fundamental  principles  that  the  government  should  not 
always  be  controlled  Y^y  one  political  party.  Frequent  change  of 
administration  is  as  necessary  as  constant  recurrence  to  the  popular 
will.  Otherwise,  abuses  grow,  and  the  government,  instead  of 
being  carried  on  for  the  general  welfare,  becomes  an  Instnimen- 
tality  for  imposing  heavy  burdens  on  the  many  who  are  governed, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  few  who  govern.  Public  servants  thus  become 
arbitrary  rulers.  This  is  now  the  condition  of  the  country;  hence, 
a  change  is  demanded. 

The  Republican  party,  so  far  as  principle  is  concerned,  is  a 
reminiscence.  In  practice  It  is  an  organization  for  enriching  those 
who  control  its  machinery.  The  frauds  and  jobbery  which  have 
been  brought  to  light  in  every  department  of  the  government  are 
sufficient  to  have  called  for  reform  within  the  Republican  party ; 
yet  those  in  authority,  made  reckless  by  the  long  possession  of 
power,  have  succumbed  to  its  corrupting  influence,  and  have 
placed  in  nomination  a  ticket  against  which  the  Independent  por- 
tion of  the  party  are  in  open  revolt.  Therefore  a  change  is  demanded. 
Such  a  change  was  alike  necessar^in  1876,  but  the  will  of  the  people 
was  then  defeated  by  a  fraud  which  can  never  be  forgotten  nor 
condoned.  Again,  in  1880,  the  change  demanded  by  the  people 
was  defeated  by  the  lavish  use  of  money  contributed  by  unscrupu' 
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1  profila  or  high  office.  The  Repablican  party,  during  Its 
s   Blolen,   and  Its  boueht  tenures  of  power,   Lm  steullly 

In  moml  character  »nd  poUlical  cupacltj.  Its  plntforra 
)  are  now  a  lUt  of  Its  pant  tallurea.  It  demands  the  resLor- 
our  navy;  It  has  squandered  hundreds  of  millions  to  crpat« 
hat  does  not  exist.     It  calls  upon  Congress  to  remove  the 

mider  which  American  shipping  has  been  depressed;  ii 
and  has  continued  these  hurdens.  It  professes  the  policy 
ing  the  public  lands  for  small  holdings  by  actual  settlera ; 
I'en  away  tlie  people's  heritage,  tCl  now  a  few  raUroadBand 
lent  aliens,  IndiTidiial  and  corporate,  possess  a  lai^er  area 
t  of  all  our  iarms  between  the  two  seas.  It  professes  > 
2e  tar  free  Institntlons;  it  organized  and  tried  to  legalize  k 
if  Sute  elections  by  Fedei-Bl  troops.  It  professes  a  desire 
e  labor;  it  subjected  American  worklng-inen  to  the  com- 

ot  convict  and  Imported  contract  labor.  It  professes 
}  to  all  who  were  disabled  or  died   in  the  war,  leavlne 

t  a   pledge   lo  correct  the   irregularities  of  our  tariff ;  It 
ind  haa  continued  Ihem.     Its  own  tariff  commission  con- 
e  need  of  more  than  twenty  per  cent,  reduction;  its  Con- 
■p  a  reduction  of  K!S5  tlioii  four  p*:r  cent,     Ii  profeasea  ihc 
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yearly  been  collected  from  a  suffering  people.  Unnecessary  taxa- 
tion is  unjust  taxation.  We  denounce  the  Republican  party  for 
haying  failed  to  relieve  the  people  from  crushing  war  taxes,  which 
have  paralyzed  business,  crippled  industry,  and  deprived  labor  of 
employment  and  of  just  reward. 

The  Democracy  pledges  itself  to  purify  the  administration  from 
corruption,  to  restore  economy,  to  revive  respect  for  law,  and  to 
reduce  taxation  to  the  lowest  limit  consistent  with  due  regard  to 
the  preservation  of  the  faith  of  the  nation  to  its  creditors  and  pen- 
sioners. Knowing  full  well,  however,  that  legislation  affecting  the 
occupations  of  the  people  should  be  cautious  and  conservative  in 
method,  not  in  advance  of  public  opinion,  but  respionsive  to  its 
demands,  the  Democratic  party  is  pledged  to  revise  the  tariff  in  a 
spirit  {of  fairness  to  all  interests.  But,  in  making  reduction  In 
taxes,  it  is  not  proposed  to  injure  any  domestic  industries,  but 
rather  to  promote  their  healthy  growth.  From  the  foundation  of 
this  government,  taxes  collected  at  the  custom  house  have  been  the 
cliief  source  of  Federal  revenue.  Such  they  mtist  continue  to  be. 
Moreover,  many  industries  have  come  to  rely  upon  legislation  for 
successful  continuance,  so  that  any  change  of  law  must  be  at  every 
step  regardful  of  the  labor  and  capital  thus  involved.  The  process 
of  reform  must  be  subject  in  the  execution  to  this  plain  dictate  of 
justice:  all  taxation  shall  be  limited  to  the  requirements  of  econom- 
ical government.  The  necessary  reduction  in  taxation  can  and 
must  be  effected  without  depriving  American  labor  of  the  ability  to 
compete  successfully  with  foreign  labor,  and  without  imposing 
lower  rates  of  duty  than  will  be  ample  to  cover  any  increased  cost 
of  production  which  may  exist  in  consequexfce  of  the  higher  rate  of 
wages  prevailing  in  this  country.  Sufficient  revenue  to  pay  all  the 
'  expenses  of  the  Federal  government,  economically  administered, 
including  pensions,  interest  and  principal  of  the  public  debt,  can 
be  got  under  oxu:  present  system  of  taxation  from  custom-house 
taxes  on  fewer  imported  articles,  bearing  heaviest  on  articles  of 
luxury,  and  bearing  lightest  on  articles  of  necessity.  We  therefore 
denounce  the  abuses  of  the  existing  tariff;  and,  subject  to  the  pre- 
ceding limitations,  we  demand  that  Federal  taxation  shall  be  exclu- 
sively for  public  purposes,  and  shall  not  exceed  the  needs  of  the 
government  economically  administered. 

The  system  of  direct  taxation,  known  as  the  "  internal  revenue,'' 
is  a  war  tax.  and,  so  long  as  the  law  continues,  the  money  derived 
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sbocM  be  sacredly  devoted  to  the  relief  o(  the  people 
remaining  burdens  ol  the  war,  and  ba  made  a  fimd  to 

expensea  ot  the  cbjb  and  comfort  of  worthy  soldiers 
the  line  of  duty  In  the  Bars  of  the  HepnbUe,  and  for  iho 
!  such  pensions  a»  CongresB  may  from  time  to  time  gnuit 
diers.  a  lllce  fund  tor  the  tttUora  having  been  already 
and  anyanrplus  should  be  paid  into  tha  Treasury, 
or  an  American  continental  policy,  baaed  upon  more 

(  North,  Central,  and  South  America,  but  entangling 

ve  in  honest  money,  the  gold  and  silver  coinage  of  tba 
)n,   and   a  circulating  medium  convertible  Into   aach 

ig  the  eqaallly  of  all  men  before  the  law,  we  hold  that 
Lty  of  the  government,  in  lis  deallngi  with  the  people,  to 
qual  and  exact  justice  to  all  citizens,  of  whatever  uatlr- 
olor,  or  persuasion,  religious  or  political, 
eve  In  a  free  billot  and  a  fair  count;  and  we  recall  to  the 

I  illegal  the  presence  of  troops  at  the  poles,  as  the  coii- 
of  that  a  Democratic  adminiatratlon  will  preserve  liberty 
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most  enlightened.  It  shotdd,  therefore,  be  fostered  and  cherished. 
We  favor  the  repeal  of  all  laws  restricting  the  free  action  of  labor, 
and  the  enactment  of  laws  by  which  labor  organizations  may  be 
incorporated,  and  of  such  legislation  as  will  tend  to  enlighten  the 
people  as  to  the  true  relation  of  capital  and  labor. 

We  believe  that  the  public  land  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be 
kept  as  homesteads  for  actual  settlers;  that  all  unearned  lands 
heretofore  imprpvidently  granted  to  railroad  corporations  by  the 
action  of  the  Republican  party  should  be  restored  to  the  public 
domain,  and  that  no  more  grants  of  land  shall  be  made  to  corpora- 
tions or  be  allowed  to  fall  into  the  ownership  of  alien  absentees. 

We  are  opposed  to  all  propositions  which,  upon  any  pretext, 
would  convert  the  general  government  into  a  machine  for  collect- 
ing taxes  to  be  distributed  among  the  States  or  the  citizens  thereof. 

Li  reaffirming  the  declaration  of  the  Democratic  platform  of 
1856,  that  **  the  liberal  principles  embodied  by  Jefferson  In  the 
Declaration  of  Lidependence,  and  sanctioned  in  the  Constitution, 
which  makes  ours  the  land  of  liberty  and  the  asylum  of  the  o/p' 
pressed  of  every  nation,  have  ever  been  cardinal  principles  iu'  the 
Democratic  faith,"  we  nevertheless  do  not  sanction  the  importation 
of  foreign  labor  or  the  admission  of  servile  races,  unfitted  by  habits 
training,  religion,  or  kindred,  for  absorption  into  the  great  body  of 
our  people,  or  for  the  citizenship  which  our  laws  confer.  Ameri- 
can civilization  demands  that  against  the  immigration  or  importa- 
tion of  Mongolians  to  these  shores  our  gates  be  closed. 

The  Democratic  party  insists  that  it  Is  the  duty  of  this  govern- 
ment to  protect  with  equal  fidelity  and  vigilance  the  rights  of  its 
citizens,  native  and  naturalized,  at  home  and  abroad;  and,  to  the 
end  that  this  protection  may  be  assured.  United  States  papers  of 
naturalization,  issued  by  courts  of  competent  jurisdiction,  must  be 
respected  by  the  executive  and  legislative  departments  of  our  own 
government  and  by  all  foreign  powers.  It  is  an  imperative  duty  of 
this  government  to  efficiently  protect  all  the  rights  of  persons  and 
property  of  every  American  citizen  in  foreign  lands,  and  demand 
and  enforce  full  reparation  for  any  invasion  thereof.  An  American 
citizen  is  only  responsible  to  his  own  government  for  any  act  done 
in  his  own  country  or  under  her  flag,  and  can  only  be  tried  therefor 
on  her  own  soil  and  according  to  her  laws;  and  no  i>ower  exists  in 
this  government  to  expatriate  an  American  citizen  to  be  tried  in 
any  foreign  land  for  any  such  act 


■  histoby  of  presidential  elections. 

Buntry  baa  never  h&d  a  well-dcflned  and  cTecuted  forel^ 

B  under  Democratic  admlnlsLnilion.      That  policy  hka 

IEd  regard  to  foreign  nations,  so  long  ai  Uiej  do  no  act 

il  to  the  Interests  of  the  country  or  hurtful  to  our  cltl- 

It  them  alone.     As  the  result  of  this  policy,  ire  recall  the 

a  at  Louisiana,  Florida,    California    and  the  adjacent 

territory  by  purchase  alone,  and  contrast  these  grand 

s  of  Democratic  statesmanship  with    the  purchase   of 

e  sole  fruit  of  a  Republican  administraljon  of  nearly  a 

I  century. 

kteral  government  should  care  for  and  Improve  the  Miss- 

and  other  great  waterways  of  the  Republic,  so  as  to 

I  the  interior  States  easy  and  cheap  transportation  to  tide 

k  long  period  of  Democratic  rule  and  policy,  our  mer- 

le  was  fast  oTertaklng  and  on  the  point  of  outstripping 

Bat  Britain.     Under  twenty  yean  of  Republican  rule  and 

r  commerce  has  been  left  to  British  bottoms,  and  the 

Iflag  has  almost  been  swept  oUtlie  high  seas.     Instead  of 

n  party's  British  policy,  we  demand  for  the  people  of 

I   States  an  American  policy.     Under  Democratic  rule 

ur  merchants  and  sailors,  Syliig  the  Stars  and  Stripes 

,  successfully  searched  out  a  market  for  the  Tarlous 

If  American  industry;  under  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
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taxes,  to  the  end  that  these  United  States  may  compete  with  nn- 
hindered  powers  for  the  primacy  among  nations  In  all  the  arts  of 
peace  and  f  raits  of  liberty. 

With  profound  regret  we  have  been  apprised  by  the  venerable 
statesman,  through  whose  person  was  struck  that  blow  at  the  vital 
principles  of  republics,  acquiescence  in  the  will  of  the  majority,  that 
he  cannot  x>ermit  us  again  to  place  in  his  hands  the  leadersliip  of 
the  Democratic  hosts,  for  the  reason  that  the  achievement  of 
reform  in  the  administration  of  the  Federal  government  Is  an 
undertaking  now  too  heavy  for  his  age  and  falling  strength.  Re- 
joicing that  his  life  has  been  prolonged  ontll  the  general  judgment 
of  our  fellow-countrymen  is  united  in  the  wish  that  that  wrong 
were  righted  in  his  person,  for  the  Democracy  of  the  United  States 
we  offer  to  him,  in  his  withdrawal  from  public  cares,  not  only  our 
respectful  sympathy  and  esteem,  but  also  that  best  of  homage  of 
freemen, — the  pledge  of  our  devotion  to  the  principles  and  the 
cause  now  inseparable  in  the  history  of  this  Republic  from  the 
labors  and  the  name  of  Samoe. « .  TUden. 

With  this  statement  of  'm  nopes.  pnncpies.  and  purposes  of 
the  Democratic  party,  the  great  issue  ot  reform  anc^  cnange  in 
administration  is  submitteiA  '£o  the  people  m  cahn  conddence  jjat 
the  popular  voice  will  toLZiSfmee  tn  favor  of  new  men.  and  'lew 
and  more  favorable  conditions  for  she  growth  of  industry  the 
extension  of  trade,  the  employment  and  due  reward  of  iaboc  and 
of  capital,  and  the  general  welfare  of  the  whole  country. 

When  the  foregoing  platform  was  reported,  General 
B.  F.  Butler,  of  Massachusetts,  proposed  a  substitute,  a 
series  of  resolutions  embodying  certain  ideas  of  his  own, 
which  he  had  previously  offered  to  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions.  The  position  which  General  Butler  occu- 
pied was  peculiar.  He  had,  a  few  years  before,  aban- 
doned the  Republican  party  with  which  he  had  acted 
since  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  and,  after  several  failures, 
had  been  elected  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  in  1882,  as  a 
Democrat.  He  now  appeared  as  a  delegate  to  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention,  with  the  most  of  his  fellow- 
delegates  from  Massachusetts,  urging  his  nomination  as  a 


HISTOBr  OF  PEKSIDEKMAL  ItLKCTIOWS. 

l«  for  the  prcBtdency,  and  having  already  reoeiT«d 
uinations  for  that  position.     To  a  notification  of 

these   nominations,  he  had  written  a  reply,   in 
le  bad  adroitly  omitted  to  say  whether  or  not  he 
i  the  candidacy.     His  resolntiona  were  rejected, 

97i,  nays,  7144,  *"<*  ^^^  platform  as  reported, 
pled  without  a  division.     General  Butler's  name 

presented  to  the  convention  as  a  candidate,  and 
ved  no  voles. 

'otfl  was  taken  for  a  candidate  for  President  after 
piion  of  the  platform,  and  resulted  in  somethiDg 
a  a  majority  for  Governor  Cleveland,  who,  never- 
led  all  the  other  candidates.     A  second  vote  was 
1  the  following  moi-ning,  and  Mr.  Clevclaod's  lead 
ally  increased,  but  at  the  close  of  the  roll  call, 
e  lacked  72  voles  of  the  necessary  two-thirds, 
us  changes  wei-e  made,  and  his  nomination  was 
.     The  two  votes  were  as  follows ;  — 

B 
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and  George  W.  Glick,  of  Kansas,  —  but  tlie  names  were 
all  withdrawn,  and  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  was 
nominated  by  a  unanimous  vote,  and  the  convention  ad- 
journed. 

Two  conventions  were  held  by  Prohibitionists.  The 
first,  wbicb  seems  to  have  been  not  a  representative  body, 
but  rather  a  mass  convention  of  the  whole  party,  was  held 
at  Chicago,  June  19,  under  the  name  of  the  American 
Prohibition  National  Convention.  It  was  presided  over 
by  J.  L.  Barlow,  of  Connecticut,  and  adopted  the  follow- 
ing platform :  — 

We  hold:  1.  That  con  U  a  Christian  and  not  a  heathen  nation, 
and  that  the  God  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  is  the  author  of  dvU 
government. 

2.  That  the  Bible  should  be  associated  with  books  of  science  and 
literature  in  all  our  educational  institutions. 

8.  That  God  requires  and  man  needs  a  sabbath. 

4.  That  we  demand  the  prohibition  of  the  imi>ortation,  manu- 
facture, and  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks. 

6.  That  the  charters  of  all  secret  lodges  granted  by  our  Federal 
and  State  legislatures  should  be  withdrawn  and  their  oaths  pro^ 
hibited  by  law. 

6.  We  are  Opposed  to  putting  prison  labor  or  depreciated  con- 
tract labor  from  foreign  countries  in  competition  with  free  labor  to 
benefit  manufacturers,  corporations,  and  speculators. 

7.  We  are  in  favor  of  a  thorough  revision  and  enforcement  of 
the  law  concerning  patents  and  inventions,  for  the  prevention  and 
punishment  of  frauds  either  upon  inventors  or  the  general  public 

8.  We  hold  to  and  will  vote  for  woman  suffrage. 

9.  We  hold  that  civil  equality  secured  to  all  American  citizens 
by  articles  thirteen,  fourteen,  and  fifteen  of  our  amended  national 
constitution  should  be  preserved  inviolate,  and  the  same  equality 
should  be  extended  to  Indians  and  Chinamen. 

10.  That  international  dliferences  should  be  settled  by  arbi- 
tration. 

11.  That  land  and  other  monopolies  should  be  discoiuaged. 


HtSTORY   OF   PSESIDEHTIAL  ELBCTI0N8. 

t  the  eeceral  govemnietit  abould  famlih  the  people  wUb 
ind  souDd  curreiicj. 

t  It  should  be  lliB  settled  policy  of  the  government  to 
tnriffa  and  tites  as  rapidly  as  tbe  necessities  of  revenue 
business  inter«t»  «lll  allow. 
,1  pulygmuy  should  be  Immedialely  suppressed  by  law. 

respect  to  tliis  evil. 

1,  Anally,  we  demand  for  the  American  people  the  aboll- 
■loral  colleges,  and  a  direct  vote  for  President  and  Vice- 

jfllie  United  Slates. 

onvention   nominated  Samuel   C.  Pomeroy,  of 
or  President,  by  72  votes,  to  12  for  all  othere, 
nated  John  A.  Conant,  of  Connecticut,  for  Vice- 
;.     It  does  not  appear  that  an  electoral   ticket 
inted  at  the  polls  in  any  State  in  support  of  the 
of  lliis  convention. 

nveiilion  of  the  recognized  National  Prohibition 
8  held  at  Pittsburg,  July  23.     ■William  Daniel, 
and,  was  the  temporary  Chairman,  and  Samuel 
f  Micbigjin,  the  permanent  President  of  the  con- 

-«vrt  -S^_  . 
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manufactures,  and  commerce;  endangering  the  public  peace;  caus- 
ing desecration  of  the  Sabbath;  corrupting  our  politics,  legislation, 
and  administration  of  the  laws;  shortening  lives;  impairing  health; 
and  diminishing  productive  industry;  causing  education  to  be  neg- 
lected and  despised;  nullifying  the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  the 
church,  and  the  school,  the  Standards  and  guides  of  our  fathers  and 
their  children  in  the  founding  and  growth  under  God  of  our  widely 
extended  country;  and,  while  imperilling  the  perpetuity  of  our 
civil  and  religious  liberties,  are  baleful  fruits  by  which  we  know 
that  these  laws  are  alike  contrary  to  God's  laws,  and  contravene  our 
happiness;  and  we  call  upon  our  fellow-citizens  to  aid  in  the  repeal 
of  these  laws  and  in  the  legal  suppression  of  this  baneful  liquor 
traffic. 

The  fact  that,  during  the  twenty-four  years  in  which  the  Repub- 
lican party  has  controlled  the  general  government  and  that  of  many 
of  the  States,  no  effort  has  been  made  to  change  this  policy;  that 
Territories  have  been  created  from  the  national  domain,  and  gov- 
ernments from  them  established,  and  States  admitted  into  the 
Union,  in  no  instance  in  either  of  which  has  this  traffic  been  for- 
bidden, or  the  people  of  these' Territories  or  States  been  permitted 
to  prohibit  it;  that  there  are  now  over  two  hundred  thousand  dis- 
tilleries, breweries,  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  these  drinks, 
holding  certificates  and,  claiming  the  authority  of  government  for 
the  continuation  of  a  business  which  is  so  destructive  to  the  moral 
and  material  welfare  of  the  people,  together  with  the  fact  that  they 
have  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  remonstrance  and  petition  for  the  correc- 
tion of  this  abuse  of  civil  government,  is  conclusive  that  the  Re- 
publican party  is  insensible  to  or  impotent  for  the  redress  of  those 
wrongs,  and  should  no  longer  be  entrusted  with  the  powers  and 
responsibilities  of  government;  that  although  this  party,  in  its  late 
national  convention,  was  silent  on  the  liquor  question,  not  so  were 
its  candidates,  Messrs.  Blaine  and  Logan.  Within  the  year  past, 
Mr.  Blaine  has  publicly  recommended  that  the  revenues  derived 
from  the  liquor  traffic  shall  be  distributed  among  the  States,  and 
Senator  Logan  has  by  bill  proposed  to  devote  these  revenues  to 
the  supi>ort  of  schools.  Thus,  both  virtually  recommend  the  per- 
petuation of  the  traffic,  and  that  the  State  and  its  citizens  shall 
become  partners  in  the  liquor  crime. 

The  fact  that  the  Democratic  party  has,  in  its  national  deliver- 
ances of  party  policy,  arrayed  itself  on  the  side  of  the  drink  makers 


i 


■  history  op  presidential  elections. 


i,  hj  declaring  against  the  pollc;  of  prolilbltlon  of  Eocb 

:r  the  (al&e  name  of  "  auniptuary  laws,"  and,  when  In 

mn  ot  the  SLatea,  in  rcfiulng  remedial  leglsUtlon,  and, 

a.  of  refusing  to  permit  tho  creaUonof  a  board  ol  Inquiry 

and  report  upon  the  eHccls  of  this  traffic,  proves  that 

ic  party  should  not  bo  entrusted  wilb  power  or  place. 

be  no  greater  peril  to  the  nation  than  the  exisling 

n  of  tliB  Republican  and  Deniocratic  parties  for  the  liquor 

le  shows  that  any  parly  Dot  openly  opposed  to  the 

J  engage  In  Ihii  competition,  Will  court  the  favor  of  the 

Klatues,  will  barter  away  the  public  morals,  purity  of 

and  every  trust  and  object  ot  good  goTemment,  for 

ss;  and  patriots  aud  good  clUieDs  should  find  in  this 

Bfflclent  cause  for  Immediate  wilhdrnTval  from  all  connec- 

Bheir  party. 

He  favor  reforms  la  the  administration  of  the  government, 
■Illou  of  all  sluecures,  useless  ofSces  and  officers,  in  the 
T  the  people  of  officers  of  the  government  instead  ot  sp~ 
I  by  the  President.    Tliat  competency,  honesty,  and  sobrf- 
pntlal  qualllicHtlons  for  holding  civil  offlce,  and  we  oppose 
~  of  such  persons  from  mere  administrative  offices,  es- 
is  It  may  be  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  effectiveness 
issues  on  wbicli  the  general  administration  ot  the  gov- 
ts been  entrusted  to  a  party. 
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of  the  principle  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  from  which 
our  government  has  grown  to  be  the  government  of  fifty-five  mil- 
lions of  people,  and  a  recognized  power  among  nations,  that  any 
person  or  people  shall  or  may  be  excluded  from  residence  or  citi- 
zenship with  all  others  who  may  desire  the  benefits  which  our  In- 
stitutions confer  upon  the  oppressed  of  all  nations. 

That  while  there  are  important  reforms  that  are  demanded  for 
purity  of  administration  and  the  welfare  of  the  people,  their  impor- 
tance sinks  into  insignificance  when  compared  with  the  reform  of 
the  drink  traffic,  which  annually  wastes  eight  hundred  million  dol- 
lars of  the  wealth  created  by  toil  and  thrift,  and  drags  down  thou- 
sands of  families  from  comfort  to  poverty;  which  fills  Jails,  peni- 
tentiaries, insane  asylums,  hospitals,  and  institutions  for  depen- 
dency; which  destroys  the  health,  saps  industry,  and  causes  loss  of 
life  and  property  to  thousands  in  the  land,  lowers  intellectual  and 
physical  vigor,  dulls  the  cunning  hand  of  the  artisan,  is  the  chief 
cause  of  bankruptcy,  insolvency,  and  loss  in  trade,  and,  by  its  cor- 
rupting power,  endangers  the  perpetuity  of  free  institutions. 

That  Congress  should  exercise  its  undoubted  power,  and  pro- 
hibit the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  beverages  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  in  the  Territories  of  the  United  SUtes,  and 
in  all  places  over  which  the  government  has  exclusive  jurisdiction; 
that  hereafter  no  State  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union  until  its 
constitution  shall  expressly  prohibit  polygamy  and  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  intoxicating  beverages. 

We  earnestly  call  the  attention  of  the  laborer  and  mechanic,  the 
'miner  and  manufacturer,  and  ask  investigation  of  the  baneful  effects 
upon  labor  and  industry  caused  by  the  needless  liquor  business, 
which  will  be  found  the  robber  who  lessens  wages  and  profits,  the 
destroyer  of  happiness  and  the  family  welfare  of  the  laboring  man, 
and  that  labor  and  all  legitimate  industry  demand  deliverance  from 
the  taxation  and  loss  which  this  traffic  imposes,  and  that  no  tariff 
or  other  legislation  can  so  healthily  stimulate  production  or  increase 
a  demand  for  capital  and  labor,  or  produce  so  much  of  comfort  and 
content,  as  the  suppressing  of  this  traffic  would  bring  to  the  labor- 
ing man,  mechanic,  or  employer  of  labor  throughout  the  land. 

That  the  activity  and  cooperation  of  the  women  of  America 
for  the  promotion  of  temperance  has,  in  all  the  history  of  the  past, 
been  a  strength  and  encouragement  which  we  gratefully  acknowl- 
edge and  record.    In  the  later  and  present  phase  of  the  movement 


■  history   of   PEESroENTIAL  ZLECTIONS. 

LliiblLlon  of  the  Ucensfd  trafflc  by  Ihe  abolition  of  the 

bIooii,  tliG  purity  of  puqiow  and  metbod,  tbe  eArnest- 

liiitelligence,  and  devotion  of  the  moLhei's  Ind  daaghters 

in's  Cbristinn  Temperance  Union  baa  been  emineutly 

id.    Kansas  and  Iowa  have  been  given  her  as  "  slieaves 

;  and  the  education  and  arouslTig  of  Uie  public  mind, 

LDd  for  conttltuliona]  amendment  now  prevailing,  Kre 

I  fruit  of  ber  prayen  and  labors,  and  we  rejoice  to  have 

nen  unite  with  us  In  sbsring  tbe  iabor  tbaC  shall 

|ibolLtIon  of  tills  traffic  to  the  polls,  she  iliall  join  In  tlie 

e  God,  fiom  wlioin  all  blessings  Qotv,"  wben  by  l&ir 

ti'iends  Bliall  be  free  from  legal  drink  temptatioD. 

I  believe  In  the  civil  and  political  equality  of  the  sexes,  uid 

n  tbe  hand  of  woman  is  a  right  lor  her  protectlOD, 

e  a  powerful  ally  for  Che  abolition  of  the  drinking 

utlon  of  law,  the  promotion  of  reform  Iti  civil  aSatra, 

niovnl  of  corruption  In  public  life;  and  thus  believing, 

i  the  practical  outworking  of  Ibis  reform  to  tbe  dls-^ 

le  Frail  ibitlon  party  in  tbe  several  Stales,  according  to 

zi  of  public  sentimeDt  to  those  States;  that  gratefully 

Irledge  and  praise  God  for  tbe  presence  of  bis  Spirit, 

r  counsels  and  granting  the  success  'which  has  been 

h  in  the  progress  of  temperance  reform,  and,  looking  to 

n  Ell  wisdom  and  help  come,  we  aalt  the  voters  of 
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much  of  the  spirit  out  of  the  party.  These  men  would 
not  be  wooed  back  into  the  ranks  of  their  former  associ- 
ates. They  repeated  the  old  charges  against  Mr.  Blaine, 
and  added  to  them  objections  based  upon  his  course  as 
Secretary  of  State,  which,  they  insisted,  had  a  tendency 
to  involve  the  country  in  war.  On  the  other  hand,  serious 
personal  accusations  was  brought  against'*  Mr.  Cleveland. 
The  Mugwumps  openly  supported  Mr.  Cleveland,  but  for 
the  most  part  asserted  that  they  were  still  Republicans, 
that  they  opposed  Mr.  Blaine  only,  and  \hat  Mr.  Cleve- 
land was  **  better  than  his  party."  The  canvass  was, 
from  first  to  last,  conducted  on  personal  grounds;  and  in 
spite  of  the  earnest  efforts  of  many  Republicans  to  intro- 
duce questions  of  principle,  to  direct  public  attention  to 
the  records  and  the  tendencies  of  the  two  parties,  and 
thus  to  change  the  character  of  the  canvass,  their  efforts 
were  unavailing. 

This  was  not  the  only  pecaliarity  of  the  election 
contest.  The  candidacy  of  General  Butler  was  at  times 
a  source  of  uneasiness  to  the  Democrats,  who  feared  that 
the  support  of  him  by  Tammany  leaders  and  other  mal- 
contents in  New  York  might  result  in  the  loss  of  that 
State.  But  before  the  day  of  election,  Tammany  yielded, 
and  gave  its  support  to  Mr.  Cleveland.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Republicans  were  greatly  weakened  by  the 
Prohibition  party;  for  that  organization  successfully 
invited  many  Republicans  who  would  not  support  Mr. 
Blaine,  and  who  could  not  bring  themselves  to  the  point 
of  voting  for  a  Democrat,  to  give  their  votes  to  Mr.  St. 
John. 

It  would  not  be  true  to  say,  in  spite  of  all  these  dis- 
turbing conditions,  that  the  canvass  was  not  an  enthusi- 
astic one  on  both  sides.    The  Republican  defection  cer- 
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(^hilled  and  well  nigh  parnlyzed  the  party  in  Mas 
nts,  and   it   caused    a  eerious  loss  in  other  New 
id  States  and  in  New  York.     But  in  the  rest  of 
unlry  the  defection  waa  not  great.     In  the  West, 
hueiasm  for  Mr.  Blaine  was  almost  anprecedeuted. 
;  the  canvBBs  be  made  a  tour  from  his  borne  in 
through  tnany  of  the  States  of  the  West,  and  was 
id  cheered   by  enormoaa  crowds  of  people  every- 
The  Democrats,  jubilant  over  the  accession  of  a 
ontingent  of  voters,  and  hopeful,  for  the  first  time 
y  years,  of  returning  to  power,  made  a  bold  and 
tit  fight. 

all  observers  could  see  that  tlie  contest  was  to  b© 
close  one.     The  whole  number  of  electoral  votes 
.  be  201.     The  Democrats,  as  usual,  were  sure  of 
iolid  South"  with  153  votes,  and_they  accordingly 
1  to  gain  only  48  votes  in  the  North.     The  October 
n  in  Ohio  showed  that  in  the  States  usually  Repub- 
:here  was  likely  to  be  no  change;    in  short,  the 
ficans  could  depend  upon  all  the  Northern  States 
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of  their  number  made  an  address  to  the  candidate,  in  the 
oourse  of  which  he  said  in  effect  that  the  Repablican 
canvass  was  directed  against  ''Ram,  Romanism,  and  Rebel- 
lion." The  phrase  was  immediately  used  with  great  effect 
to  drive  back  the  Irish  supporters  of  Mr.  Blaine  into  the 
Democratic  ranks.  He  had  not  used  the  phrase,  —  indeed, 
it  is  doubtful  if,  in  the  confusion,  he  even  heard  it  as  it 
was  uttered ;  but  it  was  employed  as  though  it  had  been 
an  expression  of  his  own,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  doubt 
that  it  changed  enough  votes  in  New  York,  which  was 
most  closely  divided,  to  change  the  whole  result,  and  to 
elect  Mr.  Cleveland  instead  of  Mr.  Blaine,  —  for  the  vote 
of  New  York  was  decisive. 

The  excitement  of  the  canvass  did  not  die  out  with  the 
election,  for  the  result  was  in  great  doubt.  The  early 
returns  showed  that  Mr.  Cleveland  had  carried  all  the 
Southern  States,  together  with  Connecticut,  New  Jersey, 
atid  Indiana.  In  all  the  other  Northern  States,  except  New 
York,  the  Republicans  had  been  successful.  The  vote  in 
New  York  was  so  close  that  both  parties  claimed  its  elec- 
toral vote  for  several  days,  and  the  corrected  returns  as 
they  came  in,  showing  differences  from  the  first  hasty 
returns  of  a  score  or  two,  first  in  favor  of  one  party,  then 
in  favor  of  the  other,  were  studied  with  intense  anxiety. 
But  the  final  result,  a  plurality  of  1149  in  a  total  vote  of 
nearly  1,200,000,  ended  all  doubt,  and  gave  a  President 
to  the  Democratic  party  for  the  first  time  since  the  close 
of  Mr.  Buchanan's  administration. 

No  State  had  been  admitted  since  1876,  but  a  new 
apportionment  on  the  basis  of  the  census  of  1880  had 
increased  the  number  of  electors.  The  result  of  the 
popular  vote,  and  of  the  vote  by  electors,  was  as 
follows :  — 
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The  count  of  electoral  votes  took  place  on  February  11, 
1885,  in  accordance  with  a  joint  resolution  adopted  hy 
both  Houses  of  Congress  wiUiout  opposition.  The  reso- 
lution was  in  the  identical  words  of  the  first  part  of  the 
resolution  of  1881,  and  simply  provided  for  the  opening 
of  the  certificates  by  two  tellers  on  the  part  of  each 
House,  and  a  declaration  of  the  result  by  the  President 
of  the  Senate.  The  count  was  undisturbed  by  any  event 
calling  for  notice. 


I 


XXVII. 

TWO  CHEAT  QUESTIONS  SETTLED. 

rennial  period  which  completed  the  first  century 

18  of  conslilutional  importance.     By  one  of 
the  method  of  couDting  the  electoral  votes 
d  on   principles  so  reasonable  and   equitable 
:  seems  no  reason  to  apprehend   that   it  will 
:ianged,  so  long  as  the  system  of  electing  the 
indirectly  is  parsned.    Thus  the  famous  catut 
[  the  ConBtitution  has  been  supplied  so  far  as 
e  done  without  a  formal  amendment,  which  is 
■y  so  long  as  parties  are  willing  to  abide  by  a 
nent  of  a  mucli  disputed  point,  and  which  coald 
■pted  were  either  parly  opposed  to  it.     By  the 
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Honse  of  Representatives.  The  Constitation  conferred 
upon  Congress  the  duty  of  designating  what  officer  should 
act  as  President  in  such  cases.  There  was,  from  the  be- 
ginning, a  doubt  if  the  President  joro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate, or  the  Speaker,  was  an  ^  officer,"  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Constitution.  But  certain  considerations  of  personal 
politics  at  the  time  the  act  was  passed,  caused  Congress  to 
pass  over  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  who  were  the  nat- 
ural successors  of  the  President  and  Vice-President,  in 
case  of  vacancy,  and  to  fix  upon  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Fortunately,  the  case  has  never  occurred 
which  called  for  an  application  of  the  law  of  1791. 
Nevertheless,  on  more  than  one  occasion  the  country 
was  perilously  near  a  crisis,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
death  of  one  person  would  cause  the  presidency  to  lapse, 
since  no  one  then  held  the  position  either  of  President 
pro  tempore  or  of  Speaker. 

It  was  this  consideration  rather  than  the  doubt  if  the 
law  of  1791  conformed  to  the  Constitution,  that  led  to 
the  change.  Another  reason  was  that  neither  of  the 
congressional  officers  designated  for  the  succession,  is 
necessarily  or  invariably  a  member  of  the  party  which 
has  been  successful  in  electing  the  President ;  and  it  is 
universally  admitted  that  political  fair  dealing  demands 
that  the  party  which  has  carried  the  election  shall  not  be 
deprived  of  its  victory  by  the  death  of  the  President  and 
Vice-President. 

The  Presidential  Succession  bill  was  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  of  the  Senate,  as  long  ago 
as  June  19,  1882.  It  was  considered  and  passed  January 
19,  1883 ;  but  it  was  not  reached  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  came  to  an 
end  on  the  4th  of  March,  of  that  year.    A  bill  with  iden* 
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isiong  was  passed  by  th(>  Senate  on  December 

without  a.  division.     It  was  taken  up.  January 

1,  by  the  House  of  Kcpreaeutatives,  and,  after  sev- 

Iposed  amt'ndmetita  had  been  rejected,  the  bill  was 

:  it  came  from  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  185  to  77. 

■rmative  vote  was  given  by  146  DemocratB  and  39 

Hicans;    the   negative   by  75   Republicans   and   2 

Tbft  act  was  approved  January  18,  1886, 

In  the  following  words :  — 

lenaeied,  etc.,  Ibat  In  owe  of  the  remov*!,  death,  realgna- 
■n»blllty  of  both  tbe  Presrdent  and  Vice- President  of  Iho 
ptates,  tbe  Secretary  ot  5tat«,  or  if  there  be  none,  or  in 
Ilia  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  icabllltj,  then  tbe  Secre- 
le  Treasury,  or  if  there  be  none,  or  in  case  of  his  removal, 
cHignatioa,  or  Inability,  then  tbe  Secretary  of  War,  or  if 
in  ease  of  his  removal,  death,  resignation,  or 
f,  tbcD  [he  Attorney  Gsuerai,  or  If  there  be  none,  or  in  case 
ni,  death,  resignation,  or  inabiilty,  then  tbe  Fostmas- 
'  if  there  be  none,  or  In  case  of  his  remova!,  death, 
>r  Inability,  Iben  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or  If  there 
e  of  his  rfmovnl,  dealii.  resigiiBlior,  cr  insbillty. 
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SscnoN  8.  That  sections  140, 147, 148, 149,  and  160  of  the  re- 
vised statutes  are  hereby  repealed. 

The  final  settlement  of  the  mode  of  counting  the  elec- 
toral votes  stands  as  Chapter  9  of  the  Acts  of  the  Forty 
Ninth  Congress,  approved  February  3, 1887.  Its  history 
is  even  Jess  eventful  than  that  of  the  Presidential  Succes- 
sion Act,  though  agreement  upon  the  terms  of  the 
bill  was  only  reached  after  much  consideration,  many 
amendments  and  the  work  of  a  conference  committee. 
Into  this  act,  as  will  be  seen  from  an  examination  of  its 
provisions,  has  been  introduced  the  principle  that  a  State 
may  finally  determine  every  contest  arising  Out  of  a  presi- 
dential election.  Such  determination  must  be  made  in 
accordance  with  a  law  passed  before  the  electors  are 
chosen,  and  the  decision  must  have  been  made  at  least 
six  days  before  the  meeting  of  the  electors;  but  under 
these  conditions  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  cannot  re- 
verse the  decision  so  reached.  The  only  case  in  which 
such  a  determination  can  be  subverted,  is  when  there  is 
a  conflict  of  tribunals,  and  the  two  houses  cannot  agree 
in  deciding  which  of  them  is  the  lawful  tribunal.  As  to 
votes  not  made  secure  by  a  judicial  determination,  the 
general  principle  is  that  none  can  be  rejected  except  by 
concurrent  vote  of  the  two  Houses.  This  is  different 
from  the  principle  of  the  old  "twenty-second  joint.rule," 
which  allowed  either  House  to  reject  votes.  The  act  in 
full  is  as  follows :  — 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  that  the  electors  of  each  State  shall  meet  and 
give  their  votes  on  the  second  Monday  in  January  next  following 
their  appointment,  at  such  place  in  each  State  as  tJie  Legislature  of 
such  State  shall  direct. 

Section  2.  That  if  any  State  shall  have  provided,  by  laws  en- 
acted prior  to  the  day  fixed  for  the  appointment  of  the  electors,  for 
its  final  determination  of  any  controversy  or  contest  concerning 
the  appointment  of  all  or  any  of  the  electors  of  such  State,  by  Jo* 
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I  otber  methods  or  proceilure,  and  sncb  determl nation 

Je  been  nuule  at  least  tlx  days  before  the  time  fixed  tor 

■ng  of  Lbo  electors,  such  determination  made  piiraoant  to 

\o  esisting  on  said  day.  and  made  at  lenst  alx  dajs  prior 

d  time  of  meeting  of  tlie  electors,  shall  be  conclusive,  and 

I  In  the  counting  of  the  electoral  rotea  as  provided  In 

Hitiitlon,  as  hereluaflcr  regulated,  so  far  as  the  ascertain' 

le  electors  appelated  b;  such  State  Is  concerned. 

H  3.     That  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  execuUve  of  each 

xin  ois  practicable  after  tbe  conclusion  of  the  appointment 

in  such  State,  by  the  final  ascertaintaent  under  and  in 

le  of  the  laws  o(  such  State  providing  for  such  ascertaln- 

Iconimunlcate  under  the  seal  of  the  State,  to  the  Secretary 

f  f  the  United  States,  a  certJHcate  of  such  ascertainment  ot 

■s  appointed,  setting  forth  the  nnmes  uf  such  electors  and 

>r  other  ascertainment,  under  the  laws  of  Buch  State,  of 

it  votes  given  or  cost  for  each  person  for  whoso  ap- 

it  any  and  all  votes  have  been  given  or  cast;  and  It  shall 

J?upon  be  the  duty  of  the  executive  of  each  Slate  to  deliver 

Bctors  of  such  Slate,  on  or  before  the  day  on  vrhicb  they 

nreil,  by  the  preceding  section,  to  meet,  the  same  certificate, 

:,  under  the  seal  of  the  State;  and  snch  certificate  shall 

t<i  and  transmitted  by  the  electors  at  the  same  time  and  In 

.ting  by  juch 
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Section  4.  That  Congress  shall  be  in  session  on  the  second 
Wednesday  in  February  succeeding  every  meeting  of  the  electors. 
The  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  shall  meet  in  the  ball  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  at  the  hour  of  one  o'clock  In  the 
afternoon,  on  that  day,  and  the  President  of  the  Senate  shall  be 
theii  presiding  officer.  Two  tellers  shall  be  previously  appointed 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  and  two  on  the  part  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  whom  shall  be  handed,  as  they  are  opened  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  all  the  certificates  and  papers  pur- 
porting to  be  the  certificates  of  the  electoral  vote,  which  certifi- 
cates and  papers  shall  be  opened,  presented,  and  acted  upon  in 
the  alphabetical  order  of  the  States,  beginning  with  the  letter  A; 
and  said  tellers,  having  then  read  the  same  in  the  presence  and 
hearing  of  the  two  houses,  shall  make  a  list  of  the  votes  as  tbey 
shall  appear  from  the  said  certificates,  and  the  votes  having  been 
ascertained  and  counted  in  the  manner  and  according  to  the  rules 
in  this  act  provided,  the  result  of  the  same  shall  be  delivered  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  who  shall  thereupon  announce  the 
state  of  the  vote,  which  announcement  shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient 
declaration  of  the  i)ersons,  if  any,  elected  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  and,  together  with  a  list  of  the 
votes,  be  entered  on  the  journals  of  the  two  houses.  Upon  such 
reading  of  any  such  certificate  or  paper,  the  President  of  the 
Senate  shall  call  for  objections,  if  any.  Every  objection  shall  be 
made  in  writing,  and  shall  state  clearly  and  concisely,  and  without 
argument,  the  ground  thereof,  and  shall  be  signed  by  at  least 
one  senator  and  one  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
before  the  same  shall  be  received.  When  all  objections  so  made 
to  any  vote  or  pax)er  from  a  State  shall  have  been  received  and 
read,  the  Senate  shall  thereupon  withdraw,  and  such  objections 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  its  decision;  and  the  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall,  in  like  manner,  submit  such 
objections  to  the  House  of  Representatives  for  its  decision;  and 
no  electoral  vote  or  votes  from  any  State  which  shall  have  been 
regularly  given  by  electors,  whose  appointment  has  been  lawfully 
certified  to  according  to  Section  8  of  this  act,  from  which  but 
one  return  has  been  received,  shall  be  rejected;  but  the  two  Houses 
concurrently  may  reject  the  vote  or  votes  when  they  agree  that 
such  vote  or  votes  have  not  been  so  regularly  given  by  electors 
whose  appointment  has  been  so  certified.  If  more  than  one  return 
or  paper  purporting  to  be  a  return  from  a  State  shall  have  been 
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Jiy   the"  President  of  the  Senate,   those  votes,  and   those 

be  counted  which  shall  have  been  regiilarl  j  given  by  the 

o  arc  ihown  bjr  the  delerml nation  mentioned  in  Section 

Lct,  to  have  been  appointed,  If  the  determination  in 

a  provided  for  shall  have  been  made,  or  by  aucb  suc- 

Jr  substitutes.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  In  the  board  of  ele<v 

pcertained,  as  have  been  appointed  to  (ill  such  vacancy 

e  provided  by  the  laws  of  the  State;   but  In  cose  there 

a  question  which  of  two  or  more  of  such  State  Buthor- 

mlnlng   what   electors   have   been   appointed,  M  meii- 

I   Section   2  of  tlila  act,   Is  the  lawful  tribunal  of  luch 

■^  regularly  given  of  those  electors,  and  those  only, 

Klate  shall   be  counted  whose  title   as   electors  the  two 

Acting  separately,  shall  concurrently  decide  Is  supported 

pcislon  of  such  State  so  authorized  by  its  laws;  and  In 

[  more  tlian  one  return  or  paper  purporting  to  be  & 

a  State,  If  there  shall  have  been  no  such  dctermlnaliou 

|eation  in  the  State  aforesaid,  then  those  votes,  and  tboBe 

3  counted  which  the  two  houses  shall  concurrently 

rast  by  lawful  electors  appointed  in  accordance  with 

I  of  the  State,  unless  the  two  houses,  acting  separately, 

Currently  decide  such  votes  not  lo  t>c  the  lawful  rotes  of 

By  appointed  electors  of  such  State.    But  if  the  two  houses 

^grce   In  respect   of  the   counting  of   8ll?h  votes,   then 
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don  or  question  five  minutes,  and  not  more  than  once;  but  after 
such  debate  shall  have  lasted  two  hours,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
presiding  oflElcer  of  each  house  to  put  the  main  question  without 
further  debate. 

Section  7.  Such  Joint  meeting  shall  not  be  dissolved  until  the 
count  of  electoral  votes  shall  be  completed  and  the  result  declared; 
and  no  recess  shall  be  taken  unless  a  question  shall  have  arisen  in 
regard  to  counting  any  such  votes,  or  otherwise  under  this  act,  in 
which  case  it  shall  be  competent  for  either  house,  acting  separately, 
in  the  manner  hereinbefore  provided,  to  direct  a  recess  of  such 
house  not  beyond  the  next  calendar  day,  Sunday  excepted,  at  the 
hour  of  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  But  if  the  counting  of  the 
electoral  votes  and  the  declaration  of  the  result  shall  not  have  been 
completed  before  the  fifth  calendar  day  next  after  such  first  meet- 
ing of  the  two  houses,  no  further  or  other  recess  shall  be  taken  by 
either  house. 

During  the  same  period  of  four  years  which  witnessed 
the  passage  of  these  two  important  acts,  propositions  to 
amend  the  Constitution  relative  to  the  Execntive  Depart- 
ment were  introduced  in  unusual  number  and  variety. 
Some  of  the  old  suggestions  were  received,  such  as  the 
lengthening  of  the  term,  forbidding  reflection,  and 
changing  the  mode  of  election  so  that  voters  would  cast 
their  votes  directly  and  without  the  intervention  of  elec- 
tors. Other  schemes,  some  of  them  highly  fanciful,  were 
added  to  the  list.  But  not  one  of  them  all,  old  or  new, 
had  even  the  success  implied  in  a  favoi*able  report  by  a 
committee ;  and  no  proposition  of  amendment  excited  the 
smallest  interest  on  the  part  of  the  general  public. 
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political  party  acquires  control  of  the  execatiTe 
5nt  of  the  government  after  passing  twenty-four 

the  cold  shade  of  the  Opposition,  a,  redistribu- 
^f&cea  is  naturally  the  matter  that  first  engages 
tioQ.  Mr,  Cleveland,  entering  upon  the  duties  of 
it,  found  himself  in  a  peculiar  position.  He  owed 
ion  as  much  to  a  body  of  dissident  Eepublicans 
!  Democratic  party.     His  "mugwump"  aupport- 

for  the  most  part  thorough  believers  in  the  prin- 
'  civil  service  reform,  and  had  supported  him  in 
if  that  he  agreed  with  them  on  that  issue.  They 
ally  opposed  to  a  "  clean  sweep  "  of  the  appoint- 
irs  of  the  government.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
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publicans  controlled  that  branch  of  Congress  during  Mr. 
Cleveland's  term  of  office.  The  Senate  usually  acquiesced 
in  the  removals,  and  confirmed  the  President's  appoint- 
ments ;  and  before  his  term  had  half  expired,  it  had  con- 
curred with  the  Democratic  House  of  Representatives  in 
repealing  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act,  which  had  been  devised 
to  limit  President  Johnson's  power  of  removal  from  office, 
and  which  had,  in  a  modified  form,  been  retained  on  the 
statute  book  ever  since. 

Although  the  Senate  interposed  no  great  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  President's  distribution  of  the  offices  accord- 
ing to  his  pleasure,  it  set  up  an  effectual  barrier  to  the 
enactment  of  legislation  of  a  political  character.  There 
was  no  serious  attempt  to  draw  up  the  two  great  parties 
in  line  of  battle  during  the  continuance  of  the  Forty-ninth 
Congress.  The  party  wrangling  took  place  for  the  most 
part  over  the  executive  acts  of  the  President,  the  Demo- 
crats upholding  and  the  Eepublicans  denouncing  the  dis- 
position he  made  of  the  offices,  and  his  use  of  the  veto 
power,  which  he  exercised  with  xmexampled  freedom. 
Inasmuch  as  a  large  number  of  the  bills  returned  to 
Congress  without  the  approval  of  the  President  were 
private  pension  bills,  the  effort  was  made,  not  without 
a  measure  of  success,  to  represent  Mr.  Cleveland  as  but 
a  half-hearted  sympathizer  with  the  soldiers ;  and  the 
accusation  that  tiie  interests  of  the  former  defenders  of 
the  flag  were  regarded  by  him  in  a  too  calculating  spirit 
was  used  against  him  in  the  ensuing  canvass. 

But  all  other  political  questions  were  thrust  completely 
out  of  sight  by  the  unusual  and  startling  act  of  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  beginning  of  the  Fiftieth  Congress.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  tariff  had  been  brought  forward  during  the 
Forty-ninth  Congress  in  the  so-called  "  Morrison  bill,"  — 
Mr.  Morrison  of  Illinois  was  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  —  but  the  division  in  the 


Zjote  document  to  a 

orate  re^?'??'*«ftt, 
dn>en  out  o?S«       "°*«" 
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of  the  administration  and  the  party  to  bestow.  The 
party  became  so  well  united  in  the  support  of  the  Mills 
bill  that  when  that  measure  came  up  on  its  passage  in 
the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  only  four  Democrats  voted 
against  it.  When  that  vote  was  given,  on  July  21, 1888, 
the  great  conventions  had  already  been  held,  and  the 
candidates  were  before  the  people. 

Six  months  before  the  meeting  of  the  nominating  con- 
ventions it  seemed  to  be  certain  that  the  presidential  con- 
test of  1888  would  be  between  the  same  candidates  who 
had  been  pitted  against  each  other  in  1884,  —  Cleveland 
and  Blaine.  The  President  made  no  public  manifestation 
of  his  wish  to  be  nominated  for  reelection,  but  it  was  not 
necessary  that  he  should  do  so.  It  appeared  to  be  the 
well-nigh  universal  wish  of  his  party  that  he  should  be 
again  the  leader  of  their  forces,  and  he  was  understood 
to  be  entirely  willing  to  accept  the  position. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  desire  of  the  Bepublicans  that 
Mr.  Blaine  should  head  the  ticket  once  more  found  over- 
whelming expression  among  them.  The  unanimity  of 
sentiment  was  surprising.  It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that 
had  the  delegates  to  the  convention  been  elected  in  De- 
cember, 1887,  there  would  not  have  been  chosen  a  dozen 
in  all  the  country  who  would  have  preferred  any  other 
candidate  to  Mr.  Blaine.  Great,  therefore,  was  the  con- 
fusion into  which  the  party  was  tiirown  by  the  withdrawal 
of  Mr.  Blaine  from  the  contest  On  January  25, 1888, 
he  addressed,  from  Florence,  Italy,  a  letter  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Eepublican  National  Committee,  in  which,  on 
account  of  "  considerations  entirely  personal  to  myself,'^ 
he  announced  that  his  name  would  not  be  presented  to  the 
national  convention.  At  the  same  time  he  congratulated 
the  pariy  upon  its  cheering  prospects,  foretold  that  the 
tariff  was  to  be  the  great  issue  of  the  canvass,  and  ex- 
pressed confidence  that  the  result  could  not  be  in  doubt. 
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cans  were  dismayed  by  this  letter,  for  while  they 
cd  that  it  was  a  genuine  and  sincere  tefusal  to 
the  nomination,  yet  many  of  hia  friends,  in  the 
less  of  their  wish  that  he  should  be  again  the  can- 
persuaded  themselves  that  he  would  accept  the 
!  of  the  paity  if  it  were  to  be  expressed  with  great 
ty.  But  while  these  excessively  zealous  oham- 
^rsisted  in  their  purpose  to  choose  and  send  to 
rention  delegates  who  were  for  Mr.  Blaine,  "firsts 
1  all  the  time,"  the  acceptance  of  his  withdrawal 
Jity  by  the  party  at  large  resulted  in  the  coming 

of  many  candidates.    The  unwillingness  of  Mr. 

most  ardent  friends  to  give  up  the  hope  of  iiomi- 
lim  placed  that  gentleman  in  a  position  of  em- 
nent  from  which  he  extricated  himself  by  a  second 
ated  at  Paris,  May  17.  He  had  learned  that  some 
inner  supporters  had  not  taken  his  Florence  letter 
olutely  conclusive  in  ultimate  aud  possible  con- 
es," as  he  had  intended  it  to  be;  and  on  the 
1  of  it  canvasses  had  been  begun  for  other  candi- 
rherefore,  if  the  nomination  could  by  any  chance 
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The  XTnion  Labor  Gonyention  was  made  up  of  about 
two  hundred  and  twenty  delegates,  representing  twenty 
States.  S.  F.  Korton  was  the  temporary  chairman,  and 
John  Seitz  the  permanent  president  The  following  plat- 
form was  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Eesolutions,  and 
adopted  after  a  long  discussion :  — 

General  difloontent  preyaili  on  the  part  of  the  wealth-prodnoer. 
Farmers  are  suffering  from  a  poverty  which  has  forced  most  of 
them  to  mortgage  their  estates,  and  the  prices  of  prodnots  are  so 
low  as  to  offer  no  relief,  except  through  hankraptcyi  and  laborers 
are  sinking  into  greater  dependence.  Strikes  are  resorted  to 
without  bringing  relief,  because  of  the  inalnlitj  of  employers  in 
many  cases  to  pay  living  wages,  while  more  and  more  are  driven 
into  the  street  Business  men  find  collections  almost  impossible, 
and,  meantime,  hundreds  of  millions  of  idle  public  money,  which 
is  needed  for  relief,  is  locked  up  in  the  United  States  Treasury,  or 
placed  without  interest  in  favored  banks  in  grim  mockery  of  dis- 
tress. Land  monopoly  flourishes  as  never  before,  and  more  owners 
of  the  soil  are  duly  becoming  tenants.  Great  transportation  cor- 
porations still  succeed  in  extorting  their  profits  on  watered  stock 
through  unjust  charges.  The  Unijed  States  Senate  has  become  an 
open  scandal,  its  membership  being  purchased  by  the  rich  in  open 
defiance  of  the  popular  will.  Various  efforts  are  made  to  squander 
the  public  money,  which  are  designed  to  empty  the  Treasury  with- 
out paying  the  public  debt  Under  these  and  other  alarming  oon- 
ditions  we  appeal  to  the  people  of  our  country  to  come  out  of  old 
party  organizations,  whose  indifference  to  the  public  welfare  is 
responsible  for  this  distress,  and  aid  the  Union  Labor  party  to 
repeal  existing  class  legislation,  and  relieve  the  distress  of  our 
industries  by  establishing  the  following  principles  :  — 

Lcand.  — While  we  believe  that  the  proper  solution  of  the  finan- 
cial question  will  greaUy  relieve  those  now  in  danger  of  losing  their 
homes  by  mortgages  and  foreclosures,  and  enable  all  industrious 
persons  to  secure  a  home  as  the  highest  result  of  civilizatbn,  we 
oppose  land  monopoly  in  every  form,  demand  the  forfeiture  of 
unearned  grants,  the  limitation  of  land  ownership,  and  such  other 
legislation  as  will  stop  speculations  in  lands,  and  holding  it  unused 
from  those  whose  necessities  require  it. 
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e  the  earth  was  made  for  the  people,  and  not  to  enalila 
Btocrnfy  tu  subsist  through  rents,  upon  the  tail  of  tlM 
]d  that  cornera  in  land  are  aa  bad  as  comers  in  food, 
B  wbo  ore  nut  residents  or  citiieiu  shoold  not  be 
a  lands  in  the  United  States.  A  homeHteftd  ahonU 
n  limited  extent,  from  execution  or  taxation. 
Irfali'on.  —  The  ineans  of  comniuiucBtion  and  tnuiaport*- 
B  be  owned  by  the  people,  as  ia  the  United  States  postal 

—  The  establishment  of  a  national  inooetar;  Bystem  in  the 

I  the  producer,  instead  of  the  speculator  and  usurer,  by 
Icirculatiag  medium,  in  necessary  quantity  and  full  legal 
Till  be  issued  directly  to  the  people,  without  the  intetvott- 

>r  loaned  to  citizeos  upon  Und  security  at  a  low  nUe 
■clieTe  them  from  extortions  of  usury,  and  enable 

lintrol  the  money  supply.  Postal  savings  bonks  ihonld 
While  we  have  free  coinage  of  gold,  we  ahoald 

Icuinage  of  silver.     We  demand  the  immediate  applioa- 

II  the  money  in  the  United  States  Treasury  to  the   pay- 
e  bonded  debt,  and  oondemn  the  further  issue  of  intet^ 

t  bonds,  either  by  the  National  Government  or  by  States, 

I-  ArbttratioQ  should  take  the  place  of  strikes  and  othar 
[pElhoda  of  settling  labor  disputes.     The  letting  of  con- 
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United  States  Senate. — We  demluid  a  oonstitational  amendment 
making  United  States  Senators  elective  by  a  direct  vote  of  the 
people. 

Contract  Labor.  —  We  demand  the  strict  enforcement  of  laws 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  subjects  of  foreign  countries  under, 
contract. 

Chxneae.  —  We  demand  the  passage  and  enforcement  of  such 
legislation  as  will  absolutely  exclude  the  Chinese  from  the  United 
States. 

Woman  Sti^ffrage. — The  right  to  vote  is  inherent  in  citizenship, 
irrespective  of  sex,  and  is  properly  within  the  province  of  State 
legislation. 

Paramount  Issues.  —  The  paramount  issues  to  be  solved  in  the 
interests  of  humanity  are  the  abolition  of  usury,  monopoly,  and 
trusts,  and  we  denounce  the  Democratic  and  Republican  parties 
for  creating  and  perpetuating  these  monstrous  evils. 

A.  J.  Streeter^  of  Illinois,  was  nominated  for  President^ 
by  acclamation.  Samuel  Evans,  of  Texas,  was  nominated 
for  Vice-President  on  the  first  trial.  He  received  124 
votes  to  44  for  T.  P.  Bynders,  of  Pennsylvania^  and  32 
for  Charles  E.  Gimningham,  of  Arkansas. 

The  United  Labor  party  held  what  the  Chairman  of  the 
National  Committee  said  was  rather  a  conference  than  a 
convention.  The  number  in  attendance  was  smalL  The 
chairman,  both  temporary  and  permanent,  was  William 
B.  Ogden,  of  Kentucky,  and  the  Bev.  Edward  McGlynn, 
of  New  York,  was  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Besolutions. 

The  following  platform  was  reported  and  adopted :  — 

We,  the  delegates  of  the  United  Labor  party  of  the  United  States, 
in  National  Convention  assembled,  hold  that  the  corruptions  of 
government  and  the  impoverishment  of  the  masses  result  from 
neglect  of  the  self-evident  truths  proclaimed  by  the  founders  of 
this  Republic,  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  and  are  endowed 
with  inalienable  rights.  We  aim  at  the  abolition  of  the  system 
which  compels  men  to  pay  their  fellow-creaiures  for  the  use  of  the 
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and  its  products.  This  increased  taxation  of  land  values  must, 
while  relieving  the  working  farmer  and  small  homestead  owner  of 
the  undue  burdens  now  imposed  upon  them,  make  it  unprofitable 
to  hold  land  for  speculation,  and  thus  throw  open  abundant  oppozw> 
tunities  for  the  employment  of  labor  and  the  building  up  of  homes. 
We  would  do  away  with  the  present  unjust  and  wasteful  system 
of  finance  which  piles  up  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  trea* 
Bury  vaults  while  we  are  paying  interest  on  an  enormous  debt ;  and 
we  would  establish  in  its  stead  a  monetary  system  in  which  a  legal 
tender  circulating  medium  should  be  issued  by  the  government, 
without  the  intervention  of  banks. 

We  wish  to  abolish  the  present  unjust  and  wasteful  system  of 
ownership  of  railroads  and  telegraphs  by  private  corporations,  — 
a  system  which,  while  failing  to  supply  adequately  public  needs, 
impoverishes  the  farmer,  oppresses  the  manufacturer,  hampers  the 
merchant,  impedes  travel  and  communication,  and  builds  up  enor- 
mous fortunes  and  corrupting  monopolies  that  are  becoming  more 
powerful  than  the  government  itself.  For  this  system  we  would 
substitute  government  ownership  and  control  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  people  instead  of  private  profit. 

While  declaring  the  foregoing  to  be  the  fundamental  principles 
and  aims  of  the  United  Labor  party,  and  while  conscious  that  no 
reform  can  give  effectual  and  permanent  relief  to  labor  that  does 
not  involve  the  legal  recognition  of  equal  rights  to  natural  oppor- 
tunities, we,  nevertheless,  as  measures  of  relief  from  some  of  the 
evil  effects  of  ignoring  those  rights,  favor  such  legislation  as  may 
tend  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labor,  to  prevent  the  employment  of 
children  of  tender  years,  to  avoid  the  oompetifion  of  convict  labor 
with  honest  industry,  to  secure  the  sanitary  inspection  of  tene- 
ments, factories,  and  mines,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  abuse  of  con- 
spiracy laws. 

We  desire  also  to  simplify  the  procedure  of  our  courts  and  dimin- 
ish  the  expense  of  legal  proceedings,  that  the  poor  may  therein  be 
placed  on  an  equality  with  the  rich,  and  the  long  delays  which 
now  result  in  scandalous  miscarriages  of  justice  may  be  prevented. 
Since  the  ballot  is  the  only  means  by  which,  in  our  Republic,  the 
redress  of  political  and  social  grievances  is  to  be  sought^  we  espe- 
cially and  emphatically  declare  for  the  adoption  of  what  is  known 
as  the  Australian  system  of  voting,  in  order  thai  the  effeotnid 
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bcBTj  eipeoaes  now  imposed   upon  them,  maj  prevent 

le  rich  and  unuinTpolnus,  and  lessen  the  pemicioua  infln- 

me;  in  politics. 

mncs  the  Democratio  and  Republican  parties  as  hope- 

sbamelessly  oomipt,  and,  bj  reason  of  their  afflliation 
ipoliea,  equally  unworthy  of  the  suffrages  of  those  who 
e  upon  puhlic  plunder  ;  we  therefore  reqaini  of  those 

act  with  us  that  they  sever  aU  connection  with  both. 

ho,  sick  of  the  degradation  of  politics,  desire  by  consti- 

»f  fratemitj,  and  to  elevate  humanity. 

.   H.   Cowdry,  of    IllinoiB,  was  nominated   for 
t,  and  W.  H.  T.  Wakefield,  of  Kansas,  for  Vice- 
t. 

atioaal  Proliibition  party  began  its  convention  at 
olis  on  May  20.     The  gathering  waa  a  large  one. 
tiniated  that  there  were  at  least  four  thousand 
of  the  party  in  attendance  on  the  convention, 
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The  Prohibition  party,  in  National  Convention  asserabled, 
knowledging  Almighty  God  as  the  Bouroe  of  all  power  in  govem- 
menty  do  hereby  declare  :  — 

1.  That  the  mannfaoture,  importation,  exportation,  transports 
tion,  and  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  should  be  made  public  crimes^ 
and  punished  as  such. 

2.  That  such  prohibition  must  be  secured  through  amendments 
of  our  National  and  State  constitutions,  enforced  by  adequate  laws 
adequately  supported  by  administrative  authority  ;  and  to  this  end 
the  organization  of  the  Prohibition  party  is  imperatively  demanded 
in  State  and  Nation. 

3.  That  any  form  of  license,  taxation,  or  regulation  of  the  liquor 
traffic  is  contrary  to  good  government ;  that  any  party  which  sup- 
ports regulation,  license,  or  tax  enters  into  alliance  with  such 
traffic,  and  becomes  the  actual  foe  of  the  State's  welfare  ;  and  that 
we  arraign  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties  for  their  per- 
sistent attitude  in  favor  of  the  licensed  iniquity,  whereby  they 
oppose  the  demand  of  the  people  for  prohibition,  and,  through 
open  complicity  with  the  liquor  cause,  defeat  the  enforcement  of 
law. 

4.  For  the  immediate  abolition  of  the  internal  revenue  system, 
whereby  our  national  government  is  deriving  support  from  our 
greatest  national  vice. 

5.  That,  an  adequate  public  revenue  being  necessary,  it  may 
properly  be  raised  by  impost  duties  and  by  an  equitable  assessment 
upon  the  property  and  the  legitimate  business  of  the  country,  but 
import  duties  should  be  so  reduced  that  no  surplus  shall  be  accu- 
mulated in  the  treasury ;  and  that  the  burdens  of  taxation  shall  be 
removed  from  foods,  clothing;  and  other  comforts  and  necessaries 
of  life,  and  imposed  on  such  other  articles  of  import  as  will  give 
protection  both  to  the  manufacturing  employee  and  the  producing 
laborer  against  the  competition  of  the  world. 

6.  That  civil  service  appointments  for  all  civil  offices,  chiefly 
clerical  in  their  duties,  should  be  based  upon  moral,  intellectual, 
and  physical  qualifications,  and  not  upon  party  service  or  party 
necessity. 

7.  That  the  right  of  suffrage  rests  on  no  mere  circumstance  of 
race,  color,  sex,  or  nationality,  and  that  where,  from  any  cause,  it 
has  been  held  from  citizens  who  are  of  suitable  age  and  mentally 
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Ilj  qnaliflcd  for  the  exercise  of  an  intelligent  ballot,  it 
c^tored  bf  tbe  people  through  the  Legislatures  of  tlie 
let,  »□  such  educational  basis  as  they  maj  deem  wise. 
ic  abolition  of  polj-gamy  and  the  eitablishment  of  aat- 
k  governing  marriage  and  divorce. 
Iprobibiting  kII  cambi nations  of  capital  to  control  and  to 
e  coat  of  products  for  popnlai  eonsmnptioa. 
V  tbe  preserratian  and  defence  of  the  Sabbath  m  a  eivQ 
I  vrithout  oppressing  any  irho  religiously  obterre  tba 
y  other  day  than  the  fint  day  of  the  week. 
nt  arbitration  is  the  Christian,  wise,  and  economie  method 
^  national  differences,  and  the  Kume  method  shoald,  by 
on,  be  applied  to  the  settlement  of  disputes  be>- 
ta  of  employees  and  employers  ;  that  the  aboli- 
e  saloons  would  remove  the  burdens,  moral,  physical, 
d  social,  which  now  oppress  labor  and  rob  it  of  ita 
would  prove  to  be  the  wise  and  Bacceisfol  way  of 
g  labor  reform  ;  and  ne  invite  labor  and  capital  to  nnito 
mptisbment  thereof  ;  that  monopoly  in  land  13 
le  people,  and  the  pnblic  land  should  be  reserved  to 
I,  and  that  men  and  women  should  receive  equa.' 
il  work. 

Qiigratinn  Inws  should  be  so  cnforred  as  to  pre- 
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minority  report,  in  which  was  recommended  the  substi- 
tution of  a  declaration  in  favor  of  leaving  the  question  to 
the  action  of  States^  promising  that "  as  rapidly  as  we 
come  into  power  we  will  submit  this  question  to  a  vote 
of  the  people  in  the  several  States^  to  be  settled  by  them 
at  the  ballot  box.^'  This  resolution  was  defeated  by  an 
overwhelming  vote. 

An  addition  was  made  to  the  platform  on  a  motion  from 
the  floor,  which  was  not  opposed.  To  the  tariff  plank,  the 
paragraph  numbered  five,  these  words  were  appended  :  — 

.  .  .  ''and  imposed  on  such  other  articles  of  import  as 
will  give  protection  both  to  the  manu&cturing  employee 
and  the  producing  laborer  against  the  competition  of  the 
world.'' 

The  platform,  with  this  amendment,  was  adopted  with- 
out a  division. 

Clinton  B.  Fisk,  of  New  Jersey,  was  made  the  candidate 
for  President,  and  John  A.  Brooks,  of  Missouri,  for  Vice- 
President.  Both  nominations  were  made  unanimously 
and  by  acclamation. 

The  Democrats  assembled  in  National  Convention  at  St. 
Louis  on  the  5th  of  June.  Nothwithstanding  the  cer- 
tainty of  Mr.  Cleveland's  nomination,  there  was  an  enor- 
mous gathering  of  prominent  members  of  the  party  from 
North  and  South.  S.  M.  White,  of  California,  acted  as 
temporary  chairman,  and  Patrick  A.  Collins,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, was  made  permanent  president.  The  rules  of 
the  Convention  of  1884  were  adopted,  with  a  slight  change 
in  the  phraseology  of  the  rule  intended  to  discourage  a 
stampede.  In  its  new  form  the  rule  provided  ''  that,  in 
voting  for  candidates  for  President  and  Vice-President, 
no  State  shall  be  allowed  to  change  its  vote  until  the  roll 
of  the  States  has  been  called,  and  every  State  has  cast  its 
vote." 

There  was  a  contest  within  the  Committee  on  Besolu- 
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|o  the  extent  to  which  the  conventioo  should  "  in- 
a  Mills  bill.  WMIe  not  only  all  the  members 
pmittee,  but  all  the  delegates  who  composed  tlie 
m,  were  in  favor  of  a  strong  declaration  for 
I,"  there  were  some  who  deemed  it  inexpe- 
ftxplicit  terms  to  express  approval  of  the  bill  at 
nent  pending  before  the  Hoose  of  Bepresenta- 
t  the  general  sentiment  of  the  committee  was 
^iUs  bill,  as  it  stood,  should  be  made  a  pu-ty 
The  minority  yielded,  and  the  committee  made 
)  report  But  there  was  a  half-compromise ; 
Idorsement  of  the  Mills  bill  was  not  made  a  part 
litforin  proper.  The  Committee  on  Besolations 
Jl  its  approval  of  three  resolutions  to  be  offered 
J  floor,  and  one  of  the  three  was  an  unqualified 
ma  in  favor  of  the  Miils  bill.  The  platform,  as 
laud  adopted,  is  as  follows :  — 
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administration  of  the  Ezeontiye  power  which,  four  yean  ago,  was 
committed  to  its  trust  in  the  election  of  Grover  Cleveland  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  ;  bat  it  challenges  the  most  searching 
inquiry  concerning  its  fidelity  and  devotion  to  the  pledges  which 
then  invited  the  suffrages  of  the  people.  During  a  most  critical 
period  of  our  financial  affairs,  resulting  from  over-taxation,  the 
anomalous  condition  of  our  currency,  and  a  public  debt  nnmaturedy 
it  has,  by  the  adoption  of  a  wise  and  conservative  policy,  not  only 
averted  a  disaster,  but  greatly  promoted  the  prosperity  of  the 
people.  It  has  reversed  the  improvident  and  unwise  policy  of  the 
Republican  party  touching  the  public  domain,  and  has  reclaimed 
from  corporations  and  syndicates,  alien  and  domestic,  and  restored 
to  the  people,  nearly  one  hundred  millions  of  acres  of  valuable 
land  to  be  sacredly  held  as  homesteads  for  our  citizens. 

While  carefully  guarding  the  interests  of  the  taxpayers  and  con- 
forming strictly  to  the  principles  of  justice  and  equity,  it  has  paid 
out  more  for  pensions  and  bounties  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of 
the  Republic  than  was  ever  paid  before  during  an  equal  period. 

It  has  adopted  and  consistently  pursued  a  firm  and  prudent  for- 
eign policy,  preserving  peace  with  all  nations,  while  scrupulously 
maintaining  all  the  rights  and  interests  of  our  own  Grovemment 
and  people  at  home  and  abroad^  The  exclusion  from  our  shores 
of  Chinese  laborers  has  been  effectually  secured  under  the  provi- 
sions of  a  treaty  the  operation  of  which  has  been  postponed  by  the 
action  of  a  Republican  majority  in  the  Senate. 

Honest  reform  in  the  Civil  Service  has  been  inaugurated  and 
maintained  by  President  Cleveland,  and  he  has  brought  the  public 
service  to  the  highest  standard  of  efiBciency,  not  only  by  rule  and 
precept,  but  by  the  example  of  his  own  untiring  and  unselfish  ad- 
ministration of  public  affairs. 

In  every  branch  and  department  of  the  Government  under  Demo- 
cratic control  the  rights  and  welfare  of  all  the  people  have  been 
guarded  and  defended  ;  every  public  interest  has  been  protected, 
and  the  equality  of  all  our  citizens  before  the  law,  without  regard 
to  race  or  color,  has  been  steadfastly  maintained. 

Upon  its  record  thus  exhibited,  and  upon  a  pledge  of  a  continu- 
ance to  the  people  of  these  benefits,  the  Democracy  invokes  a  re- 
newal of  popular  trust  by  the  reelection  of  a  Chief  Magistrate 
who  has  been  faithful,  able,  and  prudent.    We  invoke,  in  addition 
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niHt,  the  truufet  ilto  to  tb«  Demoenoj  of  the  entin 

i  I>ower, 

publioan  party,  controlling  the  Senate  indregiBting  in  both 

!  tho  Inw,   and   the  fairness  and  the  juatico  which  are 
it.     ThiiB  tbe  cTj  of  American  labor  for  a  better  ahnre  in 

Hid  bound  down  to  home  markets,  capital  is  discouraged 
bt,  nnd  unequal,  unjust  Uwa  can  neither  be  properiy 
nor  rppcaltid.     The  Democratic  party  wiU  continue  with 
wer  confided  to  it  the  struggle  to  reform  these  laws,  in 
:»  with  the  pledges  of  its  last  platform,  indorsed  at  the 
c  bj  the  suffrages  of  the  people. 

3ing  every  tiUet  of  the  soil,  gain  no  ndvanlage  from  ex- 
iz  laws,  but  tbe  price  of  nearly  everything  they  hay  ia 
by  tbe  favoritism  of  an  unequal  system  of  tax  legisl*. 
utincfeasurj  taxation  is  unjust  taxation.     It  is  repug- 
le  creed  of  Deraocraey  that  by  sach  taxation  the  cost  of 
saries  of  life  should   l>e  unjustifiably  increased  to  all  our 
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poblio  expense,  and  to  abolish  nnneoessary  taxation.  Onr  estab- 
lished domestic  industries  and  enterprises  should  not,  and  need 
not,  be  endangered  by  the  reduction  and  correction  of  the  burdens 
of  taxation.  On  the  contrary,  a  fair  and  careful  reyision  of  our 
tax  laws,  with  due  allowance  for  the  difference  between  the  wages 
of  American  and  foreign  labor,  must  promote  and  encourage  every 
branch  of  such  industries  and  enterprises,  by  giving  them  assur- 
ance of  extended  market  and  steady  and  continuous  operations  in 
the  interests  of  American  labor,  which  should  in  no  event  be  neg* 
lected.  The  revision  of  our  tax  laws  contemplated  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party  should  promote  the  advantage  of  such  labor,  by 
cheapening  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  the  home  of  every 
workman,  and  at  the  same  time  securing  to  him  steady  and  re- 
munerative employment.  Upon  this  question  of  tariff  reform,  so 
closely  concerning  every  phase  of  our  National  life,  and  upon 
every  question  involved  in  the  problem  of  good  government,  the 
Democratic  party  submits  its  principles  and  professions  to  the 
intelligent  suffrages  of  the  American  people. 

The  following  are  the  three  resolutions  mentioned  above, 
offered  with  the  sanction  of  the  Committee  on  Besolu- 
tionsy  and  adopted  unanimously  by  the  Convention :  — 

Resdbedi  That  this  Convention  hereby  indorses  and  recommends 
the  eariy  passage  of  the  bill  for  the  reduction  of  the  revenue  now 
pending  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Resolved^  That  a  just  and  liberal  policy  should  be  pursued  in  ref« 
erence  to  the  Territories  ;  that  right  of  self-government  is  inher- 
ent in  the  people,  and  guaranteed  under  the  Constitution ;  that 
the  Territories  of  Washington,  Dakota,  Montana,  and  New  Mexico 
are,  by  virtue  of  population  and  development,  entitled  to  admis- 
sion into  the  Union  as  States,  and  we  unqudLfiedly  condemn  the 
course  of  the  Republican  party  in  refusing  Statehood  and  self- 
government  to  their  people. 

Resolved,  That  we  express  our  cordial  sympathy  with  the  strug- 
gling people  of  all  nations  in  their  efforts  to  secure  for  themselves 
the  inestimable  blessings  of  self-government,  and  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty,  and  we  especially  declare  our  sympathy  with  the 
efforts  of  those  noble  patriots,  who,  led  by  Gladstone  and  Pamell« 
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Iticttd  their  granii  and  peaceful  contest  for  Home  Bnle 
1. 

le  first  time  Hioce  1840,  when  Martin  Van  Buren 
linated  for  reelection  by  resolution,  and  not  by 
ndual  votes  of  delegates,  there  was  no  voting  for 
late   for  President.     A  motion   was  made   and 
nth  great  enthusiasm  to  place  Grover  Cleveland  in 
ion  for  a  second  term.    The  death  of  Vice-Presi- 
adiicka  in  the  first  year  of  his  t«rm  had  left  the 
lace  on  the  ticket  open  to  a  contest.    Several  can- 
\ad  appeared,  hot  before  the  convention  met,  the 
it  of  the  delegates  was  setting  strongly  in  favor  of 
Thurman,  of  Ohio.     The  brief  contest  over  the 
ion  of  a  candidate  for  Vice-President  gave  riae  to 
;  picturesque  incidents  that  characterized  the  St. 
invention.     During  Judge  Thurman'a  long  service 
enate  the  country  had  become  accustomed  to  hear 
■out  the  "red  bandanna"  of  which  he  was  in  the 
making  use  after  indulging  in  a  pinch  of  snuff, 
uds  of  Governor  Gray,  of  Indiana,  were  present 
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already.  The  vote  for  a  candidate  -showed  an  immense 
majority  in  his  favor.  It  stood  thus :  for  Allen  G.  Thur- 
man,  of  Ohio^  690;  for  Isaac  P.  Gray,  of  Indiana,  105; 
for  John  C.  Black,  of  Illinois,  2B, 

The  Bepublican  Convention  was  held  at  Chicago,  June 
19.  John  M.  Thurston,  of  Nebraska,  was  the  temporary 
chairman,  and  M.  M.  Estee,  of  California,  was  the  per- 
manent president.  The  following  platform  was  reported 
and  adopted :  — 

The  Republioans  of  the  United  States,  assembled  bj  their  dele- 
gates in  National  Convention,  paose  on  the  threshold  of  their  pro^ 
ceedings  to  honor  the  memory  of  their  first  great  leader,  the  im- 
mortal champion  of  liberty  and  the  rights  of  the  people,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  to  cover  also  with  wreaths  of  imperishable  remem- 
brance and  gratitude  the  heroic  names  of  oar  later  leaders,  who 
have  more  recently  been  called  away  from  oar  ooanoils,  —  Grant, 
Garfield,  Arthar,  Logan,  Conkling.  May  their  memories  be 
faithfully  cherished  1  We  also  recall,  with  oar  greetings  and  with 
prayer  for  his  recovery,  the  name  of  one  of  our  living  heroes, 
whose  memory  will  be  treasured  in  the  history  both  of  Republi- 
cans and  of  the  Republic,  the  name  of  that  noble  soldier  and  favor- 
ite child  of  victory,  Philip  H.  Sheridan. 

In  the  spirit  of  these  great  leaders,  and  of  our  own  devotion  to 
human  liberty,  and  with  that  hostility  to  all  forms  of  despotism 
and  oppression  which  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  Republican 
party,  we  send  fraternal  congratulations  to  our  fellow-Americans 
of  Brazil  upon  their  great  act  of  emancipation,  which  completed  the 
abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  two  American  continents. 
We  earnestly  hope  that  we  may  soon  congratulate  our  fellow- 
citizens  of  Irish  birth  upon  the  peaceful  recovery  of  home  rule  for 
Ireland. 

We  reaffirm  our  unswerving  devotion  to  the  National  Constitu- 
tion, and  to  the  indissoluble  union  of  the  States ;  to  the  autonomy 
reserved  to  the  States  under  the  Constitution ;  to  the  personal 
rights  and  liberties  of  citizens  in  all  the  States  and  Territories  in 
the  Union,  and  especially  to  the  supreme  and  sovereign  right  of 
every  lawful  citizen,  rich  or  poor,  native  or  foreign  bom,  white  or 
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r  counted.     Wo  bold  the  free  and  hoDe«t  popular  InUot, 
St  aud  equal  repreBentation  of  all  the  people,  to  be  the 

to  secure  the  integrity  and  purity  of  electiona,  which 
iiitaiiis  of  public  authoiity.  We  charge  that  the  present 
.tioQ  and  the  Democratic  majority  in  Congreu  owe 
euce  to  the  suppreuiou  of  the  ballot  by  a  oriminal  nnlU. 

the  CooatilutioD  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

We  proteit  against  its  destmotion,  as  proposed  by  the 
and  his  party.     They  serre  the  interests  of  Europci.;  we 
rt  the  interests  of  America.     We  accept  the  issne,  und 

m  must  be   maintained.     Its  abandonment  has  always 

eriff.     We  denounoe  the  Mills  bill  as  destructive  to  the 
isiness,  the  labor,  nnd  the  fanntng  interests  of  the  couii~ 
a  hEBrtily  indorse  the  consistent  and  patriotic  action  of 

ran  the   proposition  of  the  Democratic  party  to  place 
e  free  list,  and  we  insist  that  the  duties  thereon  shall  be 
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the  exbtiDg  laws  against  it,  and  favor  such  immediato  legUlatioii 
as  will  exolade  such  labor  from  onr  shores. 

W^  declare  our  opposition  to  all  combinations  of  capital^  organ- 
ized in  trusts  or  otherwise,  to  control  arbitrarily  the  condition  of 
trade  among  our  oitisens,  and  we  recommend  to  Congress  and  the 
State  legislatures,  in  their  respective  jurisdictions,  such  legislation 
as  will  prevent  the  execution  of  all  schemes  to  oppress  the  people 
by  undue  charges  on  their  supplies,  or  by  unjust  rates  for  the 
transpor^tion  of  their  products  to  market  We  approve  the  legia- 
lation  by  Congress  to  prevent  alike  unjust  burdens  and  nn&ur  dis- 
criminations between  the  States. 

We  reaffirm  the  policy  of  appropriating  the  public  lands  of  the 
United  States  to  be  homesteads  for  American  citizens  and  settleriy 
not  aliens,  which  the  Republican  party  established  in  1862,  against 
the  persistent  opposition  of  the  Democrats  in  Congress,  and  which 
has  brought  our  great  Western  domain  into  such  magnificent  de« 
velopment.  The  restoration  of  unearned  railroad  land  grants  to 
the  public  domain  for  the  use  of  actual  settlers,  which  was  begun 
under  the  Administration  of  President  Arthur,  should  be  contin- 
ued. We  deny  that  the  Democratic  party  has  ever  restored  one 
acre  to  the  people,  but  declare  that  by  the  joint  action  of  the 
Republicans  and  Democrats  about  fifty  millions  of  acres  of  un- 
earned lands,  originally  granted  for  the  construction  of  railroads, 
have  been  restored  to  the  public  domain,  in  pursuance  of  the  con- 
ditions inserted  by  the  Republican  party  in  the  original  grants. 
We  charge  the  Democratic  Administration  with  failure  to  execute 
the  laws  securing  to  settlers  title  to  their  homestead,  and  with 
using  appropriations  made  for  that  purpose  to  harass  innocent  set- 
tlers with  spies  and  prosecutions  under  the  tahe  pretense  of  expos- 
ing frauds  and  vindicating  the  law. 

The  government  by  Congress  of  the  Territories  is  based  upon 
necessity  only,  to  the  end  that  they  may  become  States  in  the 
Union  ;  therefore,  whenever  the  conditions  of  population,  material 
resources,  public  intelligence  and  morality  are  such  as  to  insure  a 
stable  local  government  therein,  the  people  of  snch  Territories 
should  be  permitted,  as  a  right  inherent  in  them,  the  right  to  form 
for  themselves  constitutions  and  State  governments,  and  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union.  Pending  the  preparation  for  statehood, 
all  officers  thereof  should  be  selected  from  the  hona  Jide  reaidenti 
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Qs  of  tlio  Territorj  wherein  they  are  to  ierve.      Snath 
ould.  of  right,  bo  i mi nedmtelf  admitted  as  a  State  ander 
.ution  framed  and  adopted  bj  her  people,  and  we  heartily 
B  aetiou  of  the  Republican  Senate  in  twice   passing   bill* 
mission.    The  refusal  of  the  Democratic  House  of  Repr»- 
,  for  partisan  parposee,  favot^blj  to  eonsider   these   bills 

ills  in  the  Semite  for  acU  to  enable  the  people  of  Waali- 
jrth  Dakota,  and  Mont&na  Territories  to  form   constito- 
estnblish  State  go»emraent»  should  be   passed  witboat 
ry  delay.     The  Republiciui  party  pledges  itself   to  do  all 
Br  to  facilitate  the  admission  of  tho  Territories  of  New 
Wyoming,  Idaho,  and  Arizona  to  the  eDJoyment  of  self- 
ut  as  States,  luoh  of  them  as  are  now  qualifled   as  soon 
1,  and  the  othen  as  soon  as  they  beoome  so, 
iticftl  power  of  the  Mormon  Church  in  the  Territories  as 

be  aiifFered  ;  therefore  we  pledge  the  Republican  partj 

riate  legislation  asserting  the  sovereign^  of  the   nation 

id  to  place  npoQ  the  atatute  books  legislation  stringent 
divorce  the  political  from  the  ecclesiastical  power,  and 
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rehabilitation  of  our  Amerioui  merchant  marine ;  and  tre  protest 
against  the  passage  by  Congress  of  a  free-ship  bill,  as  oaloolated  to 
work  injostioe  to  labor  bj  lessening  the  wages  of  those  engaged  in 
preparing  materials  as  well  as  those  direotl  j  employed  in  oar  ship- 
yards. 

We  demand  appropriations  for  the  ^arly  reboilding  of  our  navy ; 
for  the  oonsimction  of  coast  fortifications  and  modem  ordnanoci 
and  other  approved  modem  means  of  defence  for  the  protection  of 
our  defenseless  harbors  and  cities ;  for  the  payment  of  just  pen- 
sions to  our  soldiers ;  for  necessary  works  of  national  importance 
in  the  improTement  of  harbors  and  the  channels  of  internal,  coast- 
wise, and  foreign  commerce ;  for  the  encouragement  of  the  ship- 
ping interests  of  the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  Pacific  States,  as  well  as 
for  the  payment  of  the  maturing  public  debt  This  policy  will 
give  employment  to  our  labor  ;  acttyity  to  our  Tarious  industries ; 
increase  the  security  of  our  country ;  promote  trade  ;  open  new 
and  direct  markets  for  our  produce,  and  cheapen  the  cost  of 
transportation.  We  affirm  this  to  be  &r  better  for  our  country 
than  the  Democratic  policy  of  loaning  the  GoTemment's  money, 
without  interest,  to  "pet  banks/' 

The  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  by  the  present  Administratioii 
has  been  distinguished  by  its  ineffidenoy  and  its  cowardice.  Hay- 
ing withdrawn  from  the  Senate  all  pending  treaties  effected  by 
Republican  administration  for  the  removal  of  foreign  burdens 
and  restrictions  upon  our  conmieroe,  and  for  its  extension  into 
better  markets,  it  has  neither  effected  nor  proposed  any  others  in 
their  stead.  Pirofessing  adherence  to  the  Monroe  docfarine,  it  has 
seen,  with  idle  complacency,  the  extension  of  foreign  influence  in 
Central  America  and  of  foreign  trade  eTcrywhere  among  our  neigh- 
bors. It  has  refused  to  charter,  sanction,  or  encourage  any  Ameri- 
can organization  for  constructing  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  —  a  work 
of  vital  importance  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Monroe  doctrine, 
and  of  our  national  influence  in  Central  and  South  America,  and 
necessary  for  the  development  of  trade  with  our  Pacific  territory, 
with  South  America,  and  with  the  islands  and  farther  coasts  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

We  arraign  the  present  Democratic  Administration  for  its 
weak  and  unpatriotic  treatment  of  the  fisheries  question,  and  its 
pusillanimous  surrender  of  the  essential  privileges  to  which  our 
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«li  are  entitled  in  Canadian  port*  under  the  trea^  of 

and  which  Canadian  fishing  veueli  receiTS  in  tlie  ports 
ited   SUtei.     We   condemn  the  poUo;  of  the  preoent 
ition  and  the  Democratic  majoiitj  in  Coognu  Umuda 

destroy  a  Taluable  national  indiutr;  and  an  indispei^ 
rce  of  defence  agBtnit  a  foreign  enem;. 
le  of  Americaa  applies  alike  to  all  cititeni  of  the  repab- 
pose*  upon  all  alike  the  tune  obligation  of  obedieiH»  to 
At  the  lame  time  that  citiienthip  ii  and  matt  be   the 
id  safeguard  of  bim  who  wean  it,  and  protecia  him, 
jh  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  in  all  hii  civU  ri^t*,  it  iboold 
ifford  him  prot«cUon  at  home,  ftod  follow  and  protect 
1,  in  whatever  land  he  raaj  be,  on  a  lawful  errand. 

here  to  the  Democratic  party,  have  dcKCrted  not  only 
i  lioiieat  govemroent,  of  Bowid  finance,  of  freedom,  of 
he  ballot,  but  especially  have  deserted  the  cause  of  re- 
1  civil  BerTioe.     We  will  not  fail  to  keep  oiir  pledges 

We  therefore  repeat  our  declaration  of  1884.  to  wit  : 
-III  i)f  the  civi!  Ecrvico   auspii'iouslj  licguu  under   tie 
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We  denonnoe  the  hostile  spirit  shown  by  President  CleTeland,  in 
his  nnmeroQS  vetoes  of  measures  for  pension  relief,  and  the  action 
of  the  Democratio  House  of  BepresentatiTes  in  refusing  even  a 
consideration  of  general  pension  legislation. 

In  support  of  the  principles  herewith  enunciated,  we  inyite  the 
cooperation  of  patriotic  men  of  all  parties,  and  especially  of  all 
workingmen,  whose  prosperity  is  seriously  threatened  by  the  free- 
trade  policy  of  the  present  Administration. 

The  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Blaine^  as  has  been  explained, 
had  left  the  field  open  for  all  contestants,  and  not  only 
Vas  there  an  unusually  large  number  of  '' favorite  sons/' 
but  several  prominent  gentlemen  who  were  not  brought 
forward  as  candidates  by  the  delegates  representing  the 
respective  States  of  their  residence,  were  mentioned  as 
possible  candidates  in  case  the  contest  should  be  long 
and  the  difficulty  of  agreeing  upon  a  nominee  great.  Per- 
vading the  convention  at  all  times,  up  to  the  moment  that 
a  nomination  was  effected,  was  a  feeling  that  the  name 
of  Mr.  Blaine  might  be  presented  in  such  a  way,  at  a 
critical  period,  that  the  convention  would  be  carried  away 
by  an  outburst  of  irrepressible  enthusiasm,  and  that 
he  would  be  summoned  to  lead  the  party  again  by  a  call 
so  vociferous  that  he  could  not  decline.  Mr.  Blaine  gave 
no  countenance  or  help  to  this  movement.  At  the  very 
opening  of  the  convention,  having  learned  that  some  of 
his  indiscreet  friends  were  making  unauthorized  use  of 
his  name,  and  were  assuming  to  declare  what  he  would 
do  in  certain  contingencies,  Mr.  Blaine  requested  the 
London  correspondent  of  the  "Kew  York  Tribune'*  to 
say  that  all  rumors  '' pretending  to  give  letters  or  dis- 
patches from  him  or  any  of  his  party  touching  political 
topics  of  any  kind  may  be  promptly  discredited  unless 
signed  by  Mr.  Blaine  himself ; "  and,  further,  that  he  had 
written  nothing  concerning  the  presidential  nominations 
except  the  two  published  letters  from  Florence  and  Paris, 
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he  had  held  no  correspondence  of  any  kind  with 
on  political  subjects.  Even  this  did  uot  prevent 
en  from  thinking  that  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
pas  the  most  probable  outcome  of  the  contest. 

the  delegates  persisted  in  voting  for  him  from 
la-st;  and  the  Blaine  stampede  was  the  event 
le  whole  country  expected.     But  the  fitting  mo- 

■  it  never  came,  and  the  judgment  of  the  cooler 
i  of  the  convention  was  against  it  at  all  times, 
jecause  they  saw,  what  Mr.  Blaine  had  said  so 
that  he  could  not  honorably  accept  the  nomina- 
!n  if  it  were  to  be  thrust  upon  him, 

rst  vote  for  a  candidate  showed  an  eytraordinaiy 
concentration.     Senator  John  Sherman,  who  led 

■  candidates,  had  but  little  more  than  one  fourth 
lumber  necessary  to  nominate.     Judge  Gresham, 

on  the  list,  bad  less  than  half  as  majiy  as  Mr. 
1,  and  not  one  of  the  delegates  from  his  own  State 
na  was  among  his  supporters.     The  votfls  were 
tmong  thirteen  candidates,  and  even  on  the  fourth 
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toiy  of  fonner  conventions  was  repeated;  the  leading 
candidate  did  not  greatly  increase  his  vote,  and  a  coucen- 
tiation  took  place  gradually  upon  one  who  had  at  the 
beginning  a  small  but  a  compact  and  aggressive  body  of 
followers.  General  Benjamin  Harrison,  of  Indiana,  vas 
nominated  upon  the  eighth  vote.  The  result  on  each  of 
the  votes  is  shown  in  the  following  table :  — 
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1 

i 

244 
123 
91 
122 
9i 
88 
35 

16 
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8 
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830 
416 
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244 
91 

137 
231 
73 

40 

12 

1 
1 

B30 
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231 
91 

120 
278 
76 
15 

1 

I 

B31 
416 
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Johu  Sbermnn,  of  Ohio      .     .     . 
Walter  Q.  Groshain.of  Indmiia 
CImunoey  M.  Depew,  ot  New  York 
Kussel  A.  Alger,  of  Mlchipm     . 
Eeujamin  UiLrrisoii,  of  Indiana  . 
WUliam  B.  AIliBon,  of  Iowa  .     . 
JnmeB  G.  Blaine,  ot  Maine    .     . 

Jere.  M.  Rusk,  of  Wisaoiuin      . 
William  W.  Phelps,  ot  New  Jersej 

Robert  T.  Lincoln,  of  Dlinois     . 
WiUUm  McKinler,  Jr.,  of  Ohio 
Samuel  F.  Miller,  ot  Iowa     .     . 

Frederiek  Douglass 

J.  B.  Foraker,  of  Ohio.     ,     .     . 
Frederick  D.  Gmnt,  of  New  York 
Creed  Hajmond,  of  Calitonua  . 

Whole  number  ot  vofea     .     .     . 
NeoesBftry  for  a  choice  .... 

111 

09 
81 
80 
72 
35 
28 
25 
2fi 
24 
3 
2 

B30 
116 

249 
108 
99 
116 
91 
76 
33 
16 
20 
18 

2 
3 
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416 

23G 

98 

135 
217 

42 

1 
U 

1 
1 

415 

224 

87 

142 
213 
90 
48 

14 

327 
414 

US 
GO 

100 

544 

5 
4 

B30 
i\9 

Levi  P.  Morton,  of  Hew  York,  was  nominated  for  Vice- 
President  on  the  first  vote.  He  received  691  votes  to 
119  for  William  Walter  Phelps,  of  New  Jersey ;  103  for 
William  0.  Bradley,  of  Kentucky;  11  for  Blanche  E. 
Bruce,  of  Mississippi ;  and  1  for  Walter  F.  Thomas,  of 
Texas. 

The  following  resolution,  which  was  offered  from  the 
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the  close  of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention, 
>ted  with  but  one  dissenting  vote :  — 

8t  concern  oE  all  good   government   is   the   virtus   and 
f  the  people,  and  llie  purit;  of  their  bomea.     The  lUpab- 

reiition  of  a  party  which  adopted  the  name   of 
n  w.ts  held  at  Washington  on  the  14th  of  August, 
tteuded  by  126  delegates,  of  whom  65  represented 
rk,  and  15  were  from  California,    On  the  second 
he  convention  a  contest  which  bad  divided  the 
from  the  first  led  to  a  split,  and  all  the  membera 
lose  from  New  York  and  California  seceded  and 
Jiivention  of  their  own.     The  issue  which  broke 
[invention  was  the  apportionment  of  votes.     The 
es  most  strongly  represented  desired  that  each. 
should  have  one  vote,  while  the  minority  insisted 
:  usual  rule  nf  other  conventions,  that  the  State 
Dngressional  district  should  be  the  unit  for  voting 
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Resolvedf  That  we  are  in  favor  of  fostering  and  encouraging 
American  industries  of  every  class  and  kind,  and  declare  that  the 
assumed  issue  "  Protection  *'  v$.  "  Free  Trade "  is  a  fraud  and  a 
snare.  The  best  ''protection"  is  that  which  protects  the  labor 
and  life  blood  of  the  republic  from  the  degrading  competition  with 
and  contamination  bj  imported  foreigners  ;  and  the  most  danger- 
ous *'  free  trade  "  is  that  in  paupers,  criminals,  communists,  and  an- 
archists, in  which  the  balance  has  always  been  against  the  United 
States. 

Whereas,  One  of  the  greatest  eyils  of  unrestricted  foreign  im- 
migration is  the  reduction  of  the  wages  of  the  American  working- 
man  and  working-woman  to  the  level  of  the  underfed  and  under- 
paid labor  of  foreign  countries ;  therefore 

Resolved,  That  we  demapd  that  no  immigrant  shall  be  admitted 
into  the  United  States  without  a  passport  obtained  from  the  Amer- 
ican consul  at  the  port  from  which  he  sails  ;  that  no  passport 
shall  be  issued  to  any  pauper,  criminal,  or  insane  person,  or  to  any 
person  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  consul,  is  not  likely  to  become 
a  desirable  citizen  of  the  United  States  ;  and  that  for  each  immi- 
grant passport  there  shall  be  collected  by  the  consul  issuing  the 
same  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  (f  100),  to  be  by  him  paid 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Resolved,  That  the  present  naturalization  laws  of  the  United 
States  should  be  unconditionally  repealed. 

Resolved,  That  the  soil  of  America  should  belong  to  Americans ; 
that  no  alien  non-resident  should  be  permitted  to  own  real  estate 
in  the  United  States,  and  that  the  realty  possessions  of  the  resident 
alien  should  be  limited  in  value  and  area. 

Resolved,  That  no  flag  shall  float  on  any  public  buildings,  muni- 
cipal, state,  or  national,  in  the  United  States,  except  the  munici- 
pal, state,  or  national  flag  of  the  United  States,  —  the  flag  of  the 
stars  and  stripes. 

Resolved,  That  we  reassert  the  American  principles  of  abso- 
lute freedom  of  religious  worship  and  belief,  the  permanent  sepa- 
ration of  church  and  state ;  and  we  oppose  the  appropriatiou  of 
public  money  or  property  to  any  church,  or  institution  adminis- 
tered by  a  church.  •  We  maintain  that  all  church  property  should 
be  subject  to  taxation. 
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nvasa  which  followed  the  nomination  of  oandi- 
aented  no  remarkable  features  until  a  short  time 
e  election.     Political  clubs  touk  somewhat  un- 
iminence  in  the  contest.     They  were  enabled  to 
;ir  work  more  effective  by  forming  State  and 
leagues,  and  thus  gaining  the  advantage  which 
i  from  organized  and  concerted  effort 
riff  was  the  great  issue.     It  waa  the  chief  topic 
ich  the  Republican  and  Democratic  candidates 
their  respective  letters  of  acceptance.     It  was 
Ct  discussed  from"  the  stump  and  in  the  party 
The  Democrats  distinctly  pledged  themaelves 
tey  should  gain  full  control  of  the  government^ 
Id  reduce  the  tariff,  taking  for  general  principles 
Bthod  of  reduction  the  system  sketched  by  the 
ill."    The  Kepublicans,  on  the  other  hand,  com- 
emselvea  unreservedly  by  a  declaration  that  they 
veep  awsy  the  whole  internal  revenue  systeni 
ley  would  abandon  any  part  of  the  protective 
1  imports.     The  public  discussion  was  very  ear- 
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respondence  was  published  between  a  person,  who  adopted 
the  fictitious  mane  of  Charles  F.  Murchison,  and  Lord 
Sackrille,  the  British  Minister  at  Waahington.  The  false 
Murchison  represented  himself  to  be  a  former  British 
subject,  now  naturalized  as  an  American,  but  cberiahing  a 
love  for  the  mother  country,  and  asking  Lord  Sackville'B 
adTice  as  to  how  he  should  vote  at  the  coming  election. 
The  incautious  reply  of  Lord  Sackrille,  who  fell  into  a 
trap  set  for  him,  implied,  though  it  gave  no  direct  advio^ 
that  a  vote  for  the  Democratic  candidate  would  be  rather 
more  friendly  to  England  than  one  for  Mr.  Harrison. 
The  correspondence  was  published  on  October  24.  The 
Bepublicaoa  seised  upon  it  as  confirming  what  they  had 
insisted  upon,  when  discussing  the  Mills  bill,  that  the 
I>emocratic  tariff  policy  was  good  for  England's  interest 
but  bad  for  America.  The  President  quickly  perceived 
the  use  that  was  to  be  made  of  the  incident,  and  took  Ma 
measures  accordingly.  The  view  was  taken  that  the  advice 
g:lTen  by  Lord  Sackville  was  an  interference  by  a  foreign 
minister  with  the  internal  politics  of  this  country,  —  a  re- 
petition on  a  small  scale  of  the  impertinence  of  Citizen 
Genet  during  the  administration  of  Washington.  The 
attention  of  Lord  Salisbury  was  called  to  the  matter ;  and 
when  the  British  premier  failed  to  regard  Lord  Sackville's 
indiscretion  as  a  serious  offence,  if  indeed  he  regarded  it 
as  an  offence  at  all,  the  President  directed  that  the  Brit- 
ish minister  be  informed  that  he  was  no  longer  persona 
grata,  and  that  his  passports  should  be  given  to  him. 
The  incident  was  variously  regarded  at  the  time.  Some 
deemed  the  whole  affair  an  amusing  illustration  of  the 
tendency  to  magnify  what  is  really  insignificant  when  an 
election  is  pending.  Those  who  took  it,  or  affected  to 
take  it  seriously,  vented  their  indignation,  according  to 
the  party  to  which  they  respectively  belonged,  upon 
sharp  politician  who  prepared  a  pitfall  for  the  dip] 
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South,  together  with  tlie  States  o. 
Jersey.  The  otber  States  of  th 
doubtful  States  of  New  York  am 
lican  eleotors.  The  popular  ac 
given  w  tollowB :  — 
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South  Carolina  .     . 

13,736 

65,826 

a 

Georria    .     . 

40,496 

100,499 

1,808 

136 

12 

Florida     . 

26,667 

39,561 

423 

4 

Akbtuiu  . 

66,197 

117,320 

583 

10 

UiHinippi 

30,096 

85,471 

218 

22 

9 

30,484 

85,032 

160 

39 

8 

Tezu  .    . 

88,i22 

234,883 

4,749 

29,469 

13 

Aikansaa. 

58,752 

85,962 

641 

10,613 

7 

lUwouri  . 

236,257 

261,974 

4,639 

18,632 

16 

138,983 

168,779 

6,969 

48 

12 

Xentuokv. 

156,134 

183,800 

5,226 

622 

13 

Ohio    .    . 

416,054 

396,466 

24,356 

3,496 

23 

Michipu. . 

236,370 

213,459 

20,942 

iMl 

13 

263,361 

261,013 

9,881 

2,694 

15 

niiitois* '. 

370,473 

348,278 

21,696 

7,090 

^2 

176,653 

156,232 

14,277 

8,562 

11 

Minnesota 

142,492 

104.385 

15,311 

1,0M 

7 

211,598 

179,387 

3,550 

9,105 

13 

Nebraska. 

108,426 

80,552 

9,429 

4,226 

6 

Eansaa      . 

182,934 

103.744 

6,768 

37,726 

9 

Colorado  . 

60,774 

37.567 

2,191 

1,266 

5 

Nevada     . 

7,229 

5,362 

41 

3 

California  t 

124,816 

117,729 

6,761 

8 

Oregon     . 

33,291 

26,522 

1,677 

363 

3 

5,439,853 

5,540,329 

249,506 

146,935 

233 

108 

•  160  for  CowdMT,  Umted  Labor, 
t  1,691  t<a  Cnitis,  J 


The  statement  of  the  popolar  vote  here  ^Ten  is  ihat 
printed  in  Appleton'e  "  Annual  Cyclopedia"  for  1889.   It 
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ghtly  ia  the  vote  of  eeveral  States  from  that 
Mcpherson's  "Handbook  of  PoliticB,"  and  in 
York  "  Tribune  Almanac,"  edited  by  Mr.  Mo- 

The  returns  were  "official"  in  each  case;  the 
y  tliey  do  not  agree  does  cot  appear.     It  may- 
ted  that  the  return  in  the  one  case  is  that  of 
for  the  leading  elector  on  ea^h  ticket,  and  in 

case  the  average  vote  for  all  the  eleetors  on 
et  respectively.     This  is  apparently  not  the 
ination.     The  aggregate  difference  between  the 
ments  is  not  large,  as  will  appear  from  the  foU 
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not  require  previous  concurrent  action  by  the  two  houses 
of  Congress  for  the  time  being.  The  joint  convention  for 
counting  the  votes  was  held  in  the  hsJl  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  February  13, 1889.  The  proceedings 
were  devoid  of  striking  incident  Mr.  Cox,  of  New  York, 
called  attention  to  a  slight  deviation  from  the  precise 
requirements  of  the  law.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Ingalls, 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  who  presided, 
did  not  '^  call  for  objections,  if  any,"  after  the  reading  of 
each  certificate,  as  directed  by  section  four  of  the  law 
(see  p.  417).  The  official  report  of  the  proceedings  does 
not  state  whether  or  not  the  presiding  officer  changed  his 
method  after  attention  was  called  to  the  matter.  When 
the  vote  of  Indiana  was  reported,  the  vote  of  the  Presi- 
dent-elect's own  State,  there  was  applause,  which  was 
quickly  suppressed.  Mr.  Manderson,  the  first  of  the  Sen- 
ate tellers,  reported  the  state  of  the  vote  in  detail,  and  in 
a  summary ;  the  presiding  officer  repeated  the  summary, 
and  added  a  formula,  drawn  from  the  law,  that  this  an- 
nouncement of  the  state  of  the  vote  '^  is,  by  law,  a  suf- 
ficient declaration"  that  Benjamin  Harrison,  of  the  State 
of  Indiana,  had  beeu  elected  President,  and  Levi  P.  Mor- 
ton, of  the  State  of  New  York,  Vice-President,  for  the 
ensuing  term. 
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iiy  of  the  Republicans,  although  narrow,  was 
A  safe  majority  of  the  electoral  vote  was 
uted  by  a  meagre  majority  in  both  houses  of 
A  quarrel  among  the  Democrats  of  Delaware 
legislature  of  that  State  into  the  hands  of  the 
ins,  who  thus  regained  the  one  Senator,  lost  in 
needed  to  give  them  ascendency  in  the  upper 
rhe  House  of  Eepresentativea  was  so  closely 
etween  the  two  parties  aa  to  give  some  ground 
(prehension  that  certain  Democratic  governors 
m  States  would  revise  and  amend  the  returns 
■essmen,  and  withhold  certificates  from  candi- 
'  apparently  had  received  a  plurality  of  votes. 
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unrelenting  war  upon  them.  In  the  end  it  was  evident 
that  the  dominant  party  had  exposed  itself  to  attack 
at  too  many  points.  The  favor  of  the  people  was  with- 
drawn when  the  administration  was  at  its  mid-point, 
and  given  to  the  opposition  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority. At  the  close  of  the  four  years  the  control  of 
every  department  of  the  government,  except  the  judicial, 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Democrats,  where  it  had 
not  been  placed  since  the  election  of  James  Buchanan 
in  1856. 

When  the  fifty-first  Congress  met,  in  December,  1889, 
the  extremely  small  Kepublican  majority  in  the  House 
of  Eepresentatives,  as  elected  in  1888,  was  reinforced 
by  the  addition  of  five  members  from  newly  admitted 
States.  The  two  parties  had  been  engaged  in  a  com- 
petition for  the  favor  of  the  people  of  the  Territories 
clamoring  for  admission  to  the  Union.  For  several 
years  Eepublicans  had  urged  the  passage  of  an  enabling 
act  for  Dakota.  The  Democrats,  knowing  that  the  pro- 
posed new  State  would  ba  against  them,  had  prevented  its 
admission  until  the  Territory  became  populous  enough, 
as  it  was  territorially  large  enough,  to  claim  division,  and 
admission  as  two  States.  Then  the  Democrats  proposed 
to  offset  the  two  Dakotas  by  admitting  at  the  same  time 
Washington  and  Montana,  both  of  which  they  expected 
to  controL  The  Republicans  feared  that  opposition  to 
the  admission  of  Washington  and  Montajia  —  which 
they  knew  would  be  futile  in  any  event  —  would  ensure 
their  becoming  Democratic  States.  Accordingly  they 
gave  their  support  to  the  "  omnibus  "  bill,  which  became 
a  law  in  February,  1889.  All  four  of  the  States  were 
caiTied  by  the  Eepublicans  at  the  first  election,  and 
added  eight  votes  to  the  strength  of  the  party  in  the 
Senate,  and  five  —  South  Dakota  elected  two  members  — 
to  the  Republican  majority  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives.   But  after  these  five  votes  were  added,  the  ma- 
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the  House  was  still  too  small  to  be  effective, 
nee  abseac«  of  a  few  membera  might  easily  con- 
ito  a  minority.  Moreover,  the  rules  of  the  House 
—  to  that  time  —  uniform  interpretatiou  of  the 
clause  of  the  Constitution  rendered  a  narrow 

powerless  for  afSrmati™  action  in  the  face  of 
led  opposition  and  obstruction,  or  "filibuster- 

'bomas  B.   Reed,   of  Maine,  who  was  chosen 
had  long  held  two  views  directly  opposed  to 
parliamentary  law.     He  maintained  that  the 
a  member  was  not  the  only  method  of  reveal- 
presence  in  tlie  House  as  a  part  of  a  constitn- 
lorum ;  that  the  House  itself,  or  the  Speaker  aa 
,n  of  the  House,  might  take  cognizance  of  his 

he  previously  accepted  theory,  the  mliug  party 
as  no  motion  if,  not  mustering  a  full  quorum  of 
members,  the  opposition  unanimously  refused  to 
[r.  Speaker  Reed  acted  upon  his  own  theory, 
the  adoption  of  any  rules,  by  counting  as  present 
ig  members  who  were  otherwise  taking  part  in 
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current  parliamentary  law.  The  code  was  debated  with 
great  asperity^  but  it  was  finally  adopted  by  a  party 
vote.  It  made  the  majority  masters  of  the  House  and 
enabled  them  to  pass  measures  which  never  would  have 
been  brought  to  a  vote  under  the  old  system.  It  added 
greatly  to  the  power  of  the  Speaker  in  the  conduct  of 
business,  and  to  his  control  over  legislation.  Mr.  Speaker 
Keed's  strong  will  and  undaunted  courage,  in  enforcing 
his  new  rules  against  violent  opposition,  earned  for  him 
with  the  Democratic  members  the  title  of  "  Czar.''  Not 
a  few  of  them  admitted  that  his  position  was  sound  and 
logical,  while  they  condemned  his  forceful  maintenance 
of  it.  The  Republicans  applauded ;  and  the  whole  coun- 
try saw  afterward  that  it  was  upon  him,  far  more  than 
upon  any  other  person,  that  the  responsibility  rested  for 
things  done  and  left  undone  by  the  fifty-first  Congress. 

The  Eepublicans  proceeded,  promptly  and  mercilessly, 
to  decide  contested  elections  by  ejecting  Democrats  and 
giving  the  places  to  members  of  their  own  party,  thus 
increasing  their  effective  majority.  The  fact  that  the 
number,  both  of  contested  seats  and  of  members  dis- 
placed,  was  unusually  large  they  explained  by  asserting 
that  fraud  had  been  unusually  rife  in  the  elections  and 
returns.  The  opposition  accused  the  majority  of  using 
its  power  to  override  and  reverse  the  will  of  the  people 
expressed  at  the  polls.  In  many  cases  the  Democrats 
refused  to  answer  to  their  names  when  the  resolutions 
unseating  their  members  were  put  to  vote;  some  of 
them  were  counted,  though  not  voting,  to  make  up  the 
quorum. 

Both  parties  were  committed,  by  platform  and  by  the 
promises  of  their  candidates  and  leaders,  to  a  revision  of 
customs  duties.  A  large  part  of  the  session  was  occu- 
pied in  the  elaboration  of  a  tariff  bill.  It  was  reported 
by  Mr.  McKinley,  of  Ohio,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  in  April ;  was  passed  by  the  House 
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eseiitatives  in  May ;  was  passed  by  the  Senate  in 
ici ;  and,  after  an  adjuatment  of  the  differences 

the  two  houses  by  a  conference  committee,  was 
the  President,  by  whom  it  was  signed  on  the  1st 
)er.  The  act  was  popularly  styled  the  "McKin- 
,"  and  as  such  played  a  great  part  in  the  political 
Df  the  next  three  years.     The  principle  of  the 

to  lighten  the  burden  borne  by  the  people  by 
g  altogether  the  duty  on  sugar,  the  article  most 
ive  of  revenue  of  all  commodities  entered  at  the 
lOuses,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  the  system 
tection  "  more  thorough  by  raising  the  rates  of 

all  foreign  articles  which,  under  the  previous 
Duld  compete  successfully  with  similar  articles 
jstic  production.  The  American  sugar-planters 
npenaated  for  the  withdrawal  of  tariff  protection 
la  of  a  bounty  on  their  production.  The  Tariff 
1890  went  beyond  any  previous  measure  of  tli© 

its  levy  of  duty  on  agricultural  productions 
1  from  abroad.  The  avowed  intention  of  its 
a  was  to  give  the  fanner  protection  equal  to 
o^^i^h^manu^cturer^Th^McKinle^il^^^^^ 
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Some  of  their  leaders  made  no  secret  of  an  opinion  that 
the  measure  was  too  radical.  In  particular,  Mr.  Blaine, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  expressed  the  opinion  openly,  and 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  while  the  bill  was  pro- 
fessedly drawn  in  the  interest  of  agriculture,  it  would 
not  open  any  foreign  market  to  American  flour  and  pork. 
His  influence  was  sufficient  to  secure  the  adoption  by 
the  Senate  of  an  amendment,  afterward  concurred  in  by 
the  House,  authorizing  the  negotiation  of  reciprocity 
treaties  providing  for  the  admission  of  American  pro- 
ducts, at  favorable  rates  of  duty,  into  the  countries  with 
which  the  treaties  might  be  concluded.  It  may  be  re- 
marked here  that  many  such  treaties  were  negotiated 
under  the  terms  of  the  McKinley  Act,  but,  as  will  be 
seen  presently,  they  were  denounced  by  the  Democrats 
in  their  national  platform ;  and  during  the  ensuing  ad- 
ministration the  authorization  of  such  treaties  was  with- 
drawn, and  the  treaties  themselves  were  abrogated. 

Another  most  important  measure  of  this  session  was 
the  act  which  subsequently  became  known  as  the  Sher- 
man Silver  Purchase  Act.  The  history  of  this  legisla- 
tion, and  indeed  of  the  whole  agitation  for  the  free  coin- 
age of  silver  during  the  administration  of  President 
Harrison,  is  most  interesting.  But,  save  that  the  act 
above  mentioned  served  for  the  time  being  to  keep  the 
Eepublican  party  together,  it  had  no  distinct  bearing 
upon  the  election  of  the  next  President,  and  therefore 
the  record  of  what  was  done,  and  prevented,  in  reference 
to  silver,  need  not  be  given  here. 

But  a  third  measure,  which  never  became  a  law,  did 
play  a  certain  part  in  the  election,  namely,  the  bill  to 
regulate  national  elections,  styled  by  the  Democrats  the 
"Force  Bill."  The  bill  was  passed  by  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives  at  the  first  session  of  the  fifty-first  Con- 
gress ;  it  failed  in  the  Senate  at  the  second  session 
through  the  defection  of  a  certain  number  of  Eepublican 
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who  favored  the  free  coinage  of  silver.     It  was 
Bi-Btood,  and  indeed  not  concealed,  that  there 
iporary  alliance  between  these  Senators  and  the 
s,  sorae  of  whom  showed  at  the  time  a  tolera- 
rd  the  silver  movement  which  they  did  not  man- 
re  nor  afterward. 

cKinley  tariff  act  went  into  efEect  juat  before 
■al  congressional  elections  of  November,  1890. 
ocrats  had  succeeded  in  making  it  exceedingly 
r  even  before  it  was  finally  passed,  and  they 
up  its  enactment  with  vigorous  assaults  upon 
tera,  and  energetic  efforts  to  convince  the  people 
la  detrimental  to  their  interests.    Success  was 
Lvely  easy,  for  the  increase  of  duty  on  certain 
f  common  consumption  was  distinctly  percepti- 
■  retail  price.   Wliile  it  is  impossible  to  estimate 
influence  of  this  event  and  that  in  bringing 
political  revulsion,  and  while  there  can  be  no 
.t  other  acts  of  the  Republican  party  contributed 
re  toward  its  overthrow,  certainly  the  quick 
;ondenination   of   the   tariff  act  was  the  most 
;ent  in  what  followed.     The  Republicans  were 
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ceeded  in  electing  nine  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  held  such  a  strong  position  in  the  legisla- 
tures of  Kansas  and  South  Dakota  as  to  be  able  to  send 
two  members  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

The  political  situation  established  by  the  elections  of 
1890  changed  but  slightly  during  the  ensuing  two  years. 
The  conditions  were  of  course  not  favorable  to  legislar 
tion,  and  the  Democrats  wisely  attempted  nothing  be- 
yond proposing  amendments  of  the  tariff.  The  few 
elections  which  took  place  in  1891  did  not  indicate  that 
the  Republicans  had  regained  the  ground  lost  the  year 
before ;  but  they  did  show  some  recovery,  and  gave  the 
party  reason  to  hope  that  it  might  succeed  in  the  com- 
ing contest.  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  in  particular,  gave 
evidence  of  a  reaction  in  favor  of  the  Republican  party. 
The  local  elections  in  New  York  State,  and  the  annual 
election  in  Rhode  Island,  in  the  spring  of  1892,  were 
still  more  encouraging  to  them.  Indeed,  a  peculiar  situa- 
tion developed  itself  about  a  year  before  the  presidential 
election.  The  active  politicians  of  both  the  great  parties 
were  opposed  to  the  leading  candidates.  On  the  Demo- 
cratic side  they  attributed  the  loss  of  the  election  in 
1888  to  Mr.  Cleveland's  forcing  the  tariff  issue ;  and,  al- 
though the  popular  judgment  had  seemed  to  be  reversed 
in  1890,  they  were  still  afraid  to  appeal  to  the  people  for 
a  fresh  verdict  on  the  question  of  protection  or  free  trade. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Cleveland  himself  was  not  and  had  never 
been  personally  popular  with  the  men  who  managed  cau- 
cuses and  conventions.  Most  important  of  all^  as  it 
then  seemed,  there  was  a  factional  division  of  the  party 
in  New  York.  Governor  Hill  was  in  control  of  the  party 
machinery.  He  was  himself  an  avowed  candidate  for 
the  Presidency.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  he  was  accused 
of  having  defeated  the  Democratic  electors  in  New  York 
in  1888,  while  securing  his  own  election  as  governor. 
The  electoral  vote  of  New  York  was  deemed  absolutely 
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to  success,  and  great  stress  was  laid  upon  the 
ncy  of  nominating  for  President  a  man   who 
isented  to  be  foredoomed  to  defeat  in   that 

rrison,  on  the  other  hand,  had  not  gained  popa- 
hia  own  party,  either  with  the  politicians   or 
!ommon  people.     It  was  understood  that  there 
on  between  bim  and  Mr.  Blaine,  his  Secretary 
and  Mr.  Blaine's  devoted  partisans  were  against 
hat  reason,  without  knowing  the  cause  of  un- 
Ess  nor  the  merits  of  the  case.     The  President 
the  esteem  of  his  party  by  his  administration, 
jself  he  had  attached  no  large  body  of  personal 
iiid  adherents.    Nevertheless  there  was  a  gen- 
etation  that  he  would  be  again  a  candidate, 
ral  sentiment  of  the  party  may  be  best  described 
indifference.    The  rank  and  file  of  the  party 
opposed  to  Mr.  Harrison,  as  were  many  of  the 
lor  were  tliey  eager  for  his  nomination  for  a 
:m.    The  opponents  of  the  President  endeavored 
(vantage  of  this  condition  of  the  public  mind. 
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vention  to  choose  the  delegates,  to  meet  on  the  22d  of 
February,  —  four  full  months  before  the  National  Con- 
vention. The  hand  of  Governor  Hill  was  seen  clearly  in 
this  action.  The  plan  was,  and  it  was  subsequently  car- 
ried out,  to  choose  a  full  delegation  to  Chicago  pledged  to 
vote  for  Mr.  Hill  and  to  oppose  Mr.  Cleveland.  A  chorus 
of  indignant  protest  against  the  "  snap  convention  "  was 
raised  at  once  by  Mr.  Cleveland's  friends,  who  organ- 
ized, not  to  control  that  convention,  which  woiild  be 
hopeless  while  all  the  party  machinery  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  but  to  send  another  delegation  to  Chicago 
representing,  as  they  asserted,  a  majority  of  the  Demo- 
cratic voters  of  the  State.  Those  who  joined  in  this 
anti-Hill  movement  were  known  popularly  as  "anti- 
snappers." 

During  the  spring  months  the  delegates  to  the  several 
conventions  were  chosen.  On  the  Republican  side  the 
party  elections  went  largely  in  favor  of  General  Harri- 
son. Nevertheless  the  number  of  uninstructed  delegates 
was  so  large  that  his  success  was  by  no  means  assured. 
The  Democratic  state  and  district  conventions  were 
overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  Mr.  Cleveland.  It  was  evi- 
dent that,  unless  the  Hill  delegation  from  New  York 
could  terrify  the  National  Convention,  Mr.  Cleveland 
would  receive  far  more  than  the  necessary  two  thirds 
on  the  first  vote. 

The  convention  period  was  a  time  of  great  excite- 
ment, despite  the  fact  which  all  could  see,  save  those 
^vho  would  not  see,  that  the  nominations  were  predeter- 
mined. In  the  case  of  General  Harrison,  and  equally 
so  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  determined  and  bitter 
antagonism  was  manifested  to  the  evident  choice  of  a 
majority  of  delegates  until  the  very  end.  The  opponents 
of  the  President  endeavored  to  rally  around  Mr.  Blaine, 
but  his  letter  declining  to  be  a  candidate  stood  in  the 
way  of  success.    Although  he  added  nothing  to  that  letter 
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It  nothing  away  from  it,  yet  Bome  of  hia  adhra^ 
lared  that  he  would  not  refuse  a  nomination  if 
I  to  him.  But  others  of  bis  oldest  and  Btanchest 
who  had  become  partisans  of  Mr.  HairiHon,  after 
ne's  withdrawal,  iitsiated  that  the  Secretary  of 
luld  not  and  could  not  be  a  candidate.  Three 
Core  the  meeting  of  the  Republican  Convention 
ne  suddenly  resigned  from  the  Cabinet.  His  act 
le  whole  country  into  a  condition  of  amazed  and 
ng  bewilderment  What  did  it  mean  ?  Had  the 
1  between  the  President  and  the  Secretary  be- 
;o]erable  ?    Hod  the  Secretary  changed  his  inten- 

to  be  a  candidate  ?  Had  his  health  at  last 
lowii  ?  An  authoritative  answer  to  the  series 
ioiJB  has  never  been  given.  Every  one  who  dis- 
,t  believed  that  the  act  of  resignation  and  the 
osen  for  it  had  a  direct  connection  with  the 
1  of  the  time  for  the  meeting  of  the  National 
ion,  Kut  since  it  was  as  easy  to  give  the  inter- 
1  that  Mr.  Blaine  purposed  retiring  from  public 
0  deem  his  purposed  resignation  a  mark  of  will- 

again  to  enter  the  field,  the  startling  change  in 
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The  representatives  of  the  Republipans  of  the  United  States, 
assembled  in  general  convention  on  the  shores  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  the  everlasting  bond  of  an  indestructible  Republic,  whose 
most  glorious  chapter  of  history  is  the  record  of  the  Republican 
party,  congratulate  their  countrymen  on  the  majestic  march  of  the 
nation  uuder  the  banners  inscribed  with  the  principles  of  our 
platform  of  1888,  vindicated  by  victory  at  the  polls  and  prosperity 
in  our  fields,  workshops,  and  mines^  and  make  the  following  decla- 
ration of  principles :  — 

We  reaffirm  the  American  doctrine  of  protection.  We  call  at- 
tention to  its  growth  abroad.  We  maintain  that  the  prosperous 
condition  of  our  country  is  largely  due  to  the  wise  revenue  le^la- 
tion  of  the  Republican  Congress. 

We  believe  that  all  articles  which  cannot  be  produced  in  the 
United  States,  except  luxuries,  should  be  admitted  free  of  duty, 
and  that  on  all  imports  coming  into  competition  with  the  products 
of  American  labor  thure  should  be  levied  duties  equal  to  the  dif- 
ference between  wages  abroad  and  at  home. 

We  assert  that  the  prices  of  manufactured  articles  of  general 
consumption  have  been  reduced  under  the  operations  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1890. 

We  denounce  the  efforts  of  the  Democratic  majority  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  destroy  our  tariff  laws  piecemeal,  as 
is  manifested  by  their  attacks  upon  wool,  lead  and  lead  ores,  the 
chief  products  of  a  number  of  States,  and  we  ask  the  people  for 
their  judgment  thereon. 

We  point  to  the  success  of  the  Republican  policy  of  reciprocity, 
under  which  our  export  trade  has  vastly  increased,  and  new  and 
enlarged  markets  have  been  opened  for  the  products  of  our  farms 
and  workshops. 

We  remind  the  people  of  the  bitter  opposition  of  the  Demo* 
cratic  party  to  this  practical  business  measure,  and  claim  that, 
executed  by  a  Republican  Administration,  our  present  laws  will 
eventually  give  us  control  of  the  trade  of  the  world. 

The  American  people,  from  tradition  and  interest,  favor  bime- 
tallism, and  the  Republican  party  demands  the  use  of  both  gold 
and  silver  as  standard  money,  with  such  restrictions  and  under 
such  provisions,  to  be  determined  by  legislation,  as  will  secure  the 
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K-p  of  the  paritj  of  vftlties  of  the  two  mctab,  so  that  the 
g  mid  Jpbt-pftj-ing  power  of  tUe  dollar,  whether  of  sUver, 
>aper,  sbnll  be  nl  all  times  eqaril.     Tbo  intercBts  of  the 
of  the  country,  its  fannen  ftDd  its  workingmea,  demand 
Y  dotUr,  puper  or  coin,  issued  by  the  Government,  sluUl 
1  as  any  other. 
nmend  tlie  wise  and  patriotic  steps  already  taken  by  oar 

as  will  insure  a  parity  of  value  between  gold  and  rilrer 

mand  that  every  cilben  of  the  United  Stai«B  shaU  be 
>  cast  one  free  and  unrestricted  ballot  in  all  public  olee- 

tltnt  snch  ballot  shall  be  counted  and  returned  as  cast  ; 

laws  shall  be  enacted  and  enforced  as  will  aecuro  to 
zen,  be  he  rich  or  poor,  native  or  foreign  born,  white  or 
s  sovereign  right  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution.      The 

1  people,  as  well  as  their  jost  and  equal  protection  under 

'   will  never  relax  its  efforts   until  the  integrity  of  the 

iueverj- State. 
Eiouiioe  thcj  continued  inhuman  oulrag^s  perpetrated  upon 
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the  respective  States  that  will  protect  employees  engaged  in  State 
commerce,  in  mining  and  manufacturing. 

The  Republican  party  has  always  been  the  champion  of  the 
oppressed,  and  recognizes  the  dignity  of  manhood,  irrespectiye  of 
faith,  color,  or  nationality  ;  it  sympathizes  with  the  cause  of  home 
rule  in  Ireland,  and  protests  against  the  persecution  of  the  Jews 
in  Russia. 

The  ultimate  reliance  of  free  popular  goyemment  is  the  intdli- 
gence  of  the  people  and  the  maintenance  of  freedom  among  men. 
We  therefore  declare  anew  our  devotion  to  liberty  of  thought  and 
conscience,  of  speech  and  press,  and  approve  all  agencies  and  in- 
strumentalities which  contribute  to  the  education  of  the  children 
.  of  the  land  ;  but,  while  insisting  upon  the  fullest  measure  of  reli* 
gious  liberty,  we  are  opposed  to  any  union  of  Church  and  State. 

We  reaffirm  our  opposition,  declared  in  the  Republican  platform 
of  1888,  to  all  combinations  of  capital,  organized  in  trusts  or  other- 
wise, to  control  arbitrarily  the  condition  of  trade  among  our  citi- 
zens. We  heartily  indorse  the  action  already  taken  upon  this 
subject,  and  ask  for  such  further  legislation  as  may  be  required  to 
remedy  any  defects  in  existing  laws,  and  to  render  their  enforce- 
ment more  complete  and  effective. 

We  approve  the  policy  of  extending  to  towns,  villages,  and  rural 
communities  the  advantages  of  the  free  delivery  service,  now  en- 
joyed by  the  larger  cities  of  the  country,  and  reaffirm  the  declara- 
tion contained  in  the  Republican  platform  of  1888,- pledging  the 
reduction  of  letter  postage  to  one  cent,  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  the  Post-ofBce  Depart- 
ment, and  the  highest  class  of  postal  service. 

We  commend  the  spirit  and  evidence  of  reform  in  the  civil 
service,  and  the  wise  and  consistent  enforcement  by  the  Republi- 
can party  of  the  laws  regulating  the  same. 

The  construction  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  the  American  people,  both  as  a  measure  of  national 
defence  and  to  build  up  and  maintain  American  commerce,  and  it 
should  be  controlled  by  the  United  States  Government. 

We  favor  the  admission  of  the  remaining  Territories  at  the 
earliest  practical  date,  having  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  tHe  Territories  and  of  the  United  States.  All  the  Fed- 
eral officers  api[»ointed  for  the  Territories  should  be  selected  from 
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rPsUleuts   thereof,   and    the   riglit   of   Betf-goTemmBnt 
L'cordtrd  03  far  as  practicable. 

r  coasion,  subject  to  the  homeBtead  liiw»,  of  the  arid 
s  to  tbe  StaU>a  and  Territories  iti  which   they  lie,  iiiider 
laaiouttl  restrictious  aa  to  diapoaition,  reclamation   and 
by  settlera  aa  will  secure  the  maiimnm  beneflta   to  the 

rld'a  Columbian  Expositioii  ia  a  great  na^tional   nnder- 

i  thereof  as  will  insure  a  discharge  of  the  expenses  and 
incidout  thereto,  and  the  attainment  of  results   eom- 
wilh  the  dignity  and  progress  of  the  natioD. 
erance   we   svmpathize  with   all  wi»o   and    legititiuito  , 
saen  and  pruveot  the  evils  of  intemperanco   and  pro- 

lite  of  the  nation,  we  pledge  anew  tb  the  vetenui  sot. 
■  Republic  a  watchful  care  and  recognition  of  thair  just 
1  a.  grateful  people. 

^lead  the  able,  patriotic,  and  thoroughly  American  Ad- 
1  of  President  Harrison,     Under  it  the  country  has  en- 
irknble  prosperitv,  and  the  dignity  and  honor   of   the 
Lomc  and  nhroad,  have  been  faithfully  inainLained,  and 
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gates  in  North  Carolina  and  Mississippi.  In  the  one 
case  the  division  was  into  thirds,  and  in  the  other  into 
halves  of  votes.  The  combination  of  fractions  caused  an 
erroneous  appearance  of  a  more  minute  division  than 
really  existed. 

Whitelaw  Eeid,  of  New  York,  was  nominated  for  Vice- 
President  by  acclamation. 

The  Democratic  Convention  met  at  Chicago  on  June 
21.  William  C.  Owens,  of  Kentucky,  was  the  tempo- 
rary chairman,  and  William  L.  Wilson,  of  West  Virginia, 
the  permanent  president.  The  platform  was  reported 
on  the  evening  of  June  22.  As  adopted  it  was  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

Section  1.  The  Tepresentatiyes  of  the  Democratic  party  of 
the  United  States,  in  National  Convention  assembled,  do  reaffirm 
their  allegiance  to  the  principles  of  the  party  as  formolated  by 
Jefferson,  and  exemplified  by  the  long  and  illastrious  line  of  his 
sncoessors  in  Democratic  leadership  :  from  Madison  to  Cleveland  ; 
we  believe  the  public  welfare  demands  that  these  principles  be 
applied  to  the  conduct  of  the  Federal  Grovemment  through  the 
accession  to  power  of  the  party  that  advocates  them  ;  and  we  sol- 
emnly declare  that  the  need  of  a  return  to  these  fundamental 
principles  of  a  free  popular  government,  based  on  home  rule  and 
individual  liberty,  was  never  more  urgent  than  now,  wheiv  the 
tendency  to  centralize  all  power  at  the  Federal  Capital  has  be- 
come a  menace  to  the  reserved  rights  of  the  Stated  that  strikes  at 
the  very  roots  of  our  government  under  the  Constitution  as  framed 
by  the  fathers  of  the  Republic. 

Sec.  2.  We  warn  the  people  of  our  common  country,  jealous 
for  the  preservation  of  their  free  institutions,  that  the  policy  of 
Federal  control  of  elections  to  which  the  Republican  party  has 
committed  itself  is  fraught  with  the  greatest  dangers,  scarcely 
less  momentous  than  would  result  from  a  revolution  practically 
establishing  monarchy  on  the  ruins  of  the  Republic.  It  strikes  at 
the  North  as  well  as  the  South,  and  injures  the  colored  citizen 
even  more  than  the  white.    It  means  a  horde  of  deputy  marshals 
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>tliiig-plnoe  annedwitli  Fedora!  power,  returning  boards 
iLid  controlled  by  Federal  authority,  the  outrage  of  tlio 

ired  paoi>le  to  Uio  control  of  the  party  in  power,  and 

;  iiifamoDS  bill  that  ever  crossed  the  threehold  of  the 
Such  a  policy,  if  aanctioued  by  law,  woald  mean   the 

first   intruflted  with  its  nacluDery  could  be  dislodged 
r  only  by  au  appeal  to  the  reserved  ripbt  of  the  people 
jprcsHion,  nhich  a  iohereot  in  all  self-gOTeniing  com- 
Two  years  ago,  this  revolutionary  policy  was  emphaU- 

:t,  the  Republican  party   has  de&autly  declared  id  its 
oritative  utUi«nce  that  ilfi  success  in  the  coining  deo- 

control  oTcr  elections  in  all  the  States.     Believing  that 
vatlun  of  republican  government  in  the  United  States 
it  u^cm  the  defeat  of  this  policy  of  legalized  force  and 
HTite  the  support  of  all  citizens  who  desire  to  see  the 
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We  denoDuoe  the  McKinley  Tariff  law  enacted  by  the  51it 
Congreas  as  the  culminatiug  atrocity  of  class  legislation  ;  we  in- 
dorse the  efforts  noade  by  the  Democrats  of  the  present  Congress 
to  modify  its  most  oppressive  features  in  the  direction*  of  free  raw 
materials  and  cheaper  manufactured  goods  that  enter  into  general 
consumption,  and  we  promise  its  repeal  as  one  of  the  beneficent 
results  that  will  follow  the  action  of  the  people  in  intrusting  power 
to  the  Democratic  party.  Since  the  McKinley  tariff  went  into  oper- 
ation, there  haye  been  ten  reductions  of  the  wages  of  laboring  men 
to  one  increase.  We  deny  that  there  has  been  any  increase  of 
prosperity  to  the  country  since  that  tariff  went  into  operation,  and 
we  point  to  the  dullness  and  distress,  the  wage  reductions  and 
strikes  in  the  iron  trade,  as  the  best  possible  eiridence  that  no  such 
prosperity  has  resulted  from  the  McKinley  act. 

We  call  the  attention  of  thoughtful  Americans  to  the  fact  that, 
after  thirty  years  of  restrictiye  taxes  against  the  importation  of 
foreign  wealth  in  exchange  for  our  agricultural  surplus,  the  hcmies 
and  farms  of  the  country  have  become  burdened  with  a  real  estate 
mortgage  debt  of  over  $2,600,000,000,  exclusive  of  all  other  forms 
of  indebtedness;  that  in  one  of  the  chief  agricultural  States  of  the 
West,  there  appears  a  real  estate  mortgage  debt  averaging  $165 
per  capita  of  the  total  population,  and  that  similar  conditions  and 
tendencies  are  shown  to  exist  in  the  other  agricultural  exporting 
States.  We  denounce  a  policy  which  fosterq  no  industry  so  much 
as  it  does  that  of  the  sheriff. 

Sec.  4.  Trade  interchange  on  the  basis  of  reciprocal  advantage 
to  the  countries  participating  is  a  time-honored  doctrine  of  the 
Democratic  faith  ;  but  we  denounce  the  sham  reciprocity  which 
juggles  with  the  people's  desire  for  enlarged  foreign  markets  and 
freer  exchanges  by  pretending  to  establish  closer  trade  relations 
for  a  country  whose  articles  of  export  are  almost  exclusively  agri- 
cultural products  with  other  countries  that  are  also  agricultural, 
while  erecting  a  custom-house  barrier  of  prohibitive  tariff  taxes 
against  the  richest  countries  of  the  world,  that  stand  ready  to  take 
our  entire  surplus  of  products,  and  to  exchange  therefor  commo- 
dities which  are  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  among  our  own 
people. 

Sec.  5.    We  recognize,  in  the  trusts  and  combinations  which 
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Kd  to  enable  capit&l  to  secure  more  tban  iU  just  sbaro 

jjt-oduct  of  cnpital  and  labor,  a  natural  oaaBequence  of 

lies  which  prevent  the  free  competition  whicli  is 

t  trajje,  but  we  believe  their  worst  evils  can  be 

law;  Dnd  we  demand  the  ri^d  enforcement  of  the  laws 

>Dt  aud  control  them,  together  witb   such   further 

n  restraint  of  their  abuses  as  experience  may  abow  to 

I  The  Republican  part)',  while  professing  a  policy  of  re- 
1  public  buid  far  small  holdings  by  actual  settlers,  has 
I  the  people's  heritage,  till  now  a  few  railroad  and  nan- 
"vidual  aud  corporate,  possess  a  larger  area 
If  all  oiir  tnnT\fi  between  the  two  aeaa.  The  last  Dem- 
reversed  tlie  improvident  and  unwise  policy 
n  party  touching  the  public  domain,  and  reclaimed 
.s  and  syndicates,  alien  and  domestic,  and  restored. 
Bple,  nearly  100,000,000  acres  of  valuable  laud,  to  be 
s  homesteads  for  our  citizens,  and  we  pledge  our* 
nue  this  policy  until  every  acre  of  land  so  unlavr- 
Bhall  be  reclaimed  aud  restored  to  the  people. 
1  We  denounce  the  Republican  legislation  known  as  the 
;t  of  18a0  a^  a  cowardly  niakesliift,  fraught  with  poasi- 
0  the  future  which  ahould  make  all  of  il 
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Sec.  8.  We  leoommend  that  the  prohibitory  ten  per  cent,  tax 
on  State  bank  issues  be  repealed. 

Sec.  9.  Public  office  is  a  public  trust.  We  reaffirm  the  decla- 
ration of  the  Democratic  National  Conyention  of  1876  for  the  re- 
form of  the  civil  service,  and  we  call  for  the  honest  enforcement 
of  all  laws  regulating  the  same.  The  nomination  of  a  PKsident, 
as  in  the  recent  Republican  Conyention,  by  delegations  composed 
hu'gely  of  his  appointees,  holding  office  at  his  pleasure,  is  a  scan- 
dalous satire  upon  free  popular  institutions,  and  a  startling  illus- 
tration of  the  methods  by  which  a  President  may  gratify  his  ambi- 
tion. We  denounce  a  policy  under  which  Federal  office-holders 
usurp  control  of  party  couyentions  in  the  States,  and  we  pledge 
the  Democratic  party  to  the  reform  of  these  and  all  other  abuses 
which  threaten  individual  liberty  and  local  self-government. 

Sec.  10.  The  Democratic  party  is  the  only  party  that  has  ever 
given  the  country  a  foreign  policy  consistent  and  vigorous,  com- 
pelling respect  abroad  and  inspiring  confidence  at  home.  While 
avoiding  entangling  alliances,  it  has  aimed  to  cultivate  friendly 
relations  with  other  nations,  and  especially  with  our  American 
neighbors  on  the  American  continent  whose  destiny  is  closely 
linked  with  our  own,  and  we  view  with  alarm  the  tendency  to  a 
policy  of  irritation  and  bluster  which  is  liable  at  any  time  to  con- 
front us  with  the  alternative  of  humiliation  or  war.  We  favor 
the  maintenance  of  a  navy  strong  enough  for  all  purposes  of 
national  defence,  and  to  properly  maintain  the  honor  and  dignity 
of  the  country  abroad. 

Sec.  11.  This  country  has  always  been  the  refuge  of  the  op- 
pressed from  every  land,  —  exiles  for  conscience'  sake;  and  in  the 
spirit  of  the  founders  of  our  government,  we  condemn  the  oppression 
practised  by  the  Russian  Grovemment  upon  its  Lutheran  and  Jewish 
subjects,  and  we  call  upon  our  National  Government,  in  the  interest 
of  justice  and  humanity,  by  all  just  and  proper  means,  to  use  its 
prompt  and  best  efforts  to  bring  about  a  cessation  of  these  cruel 
persecutions  in  the  dominions  of  the  Czar,  and  to  secure  to  the 
oppressed  equal  rights.  We  tender  our  profound  and  earnest 
sympathy  to  those  lovers  of  freedom  who  are  struggling  for  home 
rule  and  the  great  cause  of  local  self-government  in  Ireland. 

Sec.  12.    We  heartily  approve  all  legitimate  efforts  to  prevent 
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k  Stiile»  from  being  used  as  tlie  diimpiiig-groLiiid  for  the 
inals  nnd  professionnl  paupers  of  Eumpe  ;  and  wo  de- 
Irigid  eDforcement  of  the  laws  agaiust  Ojinese  imnugra- 
i  importation  of   fontigii  workmen   under  contract,  to 
mcricaa  labor  and  lessen  its  wages  ;  but  we  condemn 
iL-e  any  [Uid  all  attpmpta  to  restrict  the  immigration  of 
ious  and  worthy  of  foceign  lands. 
This  couTention  iieroby  renews  the  expression  of  ap- 
I  of  the  patriotism  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  Uninii 
.s  preservation,  nnd  we  favor  just  and  liberal  pen- 
cil disabled  Union  soldiers,  their  widows  and  depeudcats  ; 
Irannd  that  the  work  of  the  Pension  OfGce  shall  be  done 
y,  iinpnrtiftlly,  and  honestly.   We  denounce  the  present 
ioD  of  that  oiBcG  as  incompetent,  corrupt,  disgraceful, 

Tlie  Federal  Government  should  care  for  and  iin- 
I  Mississippi  River  and  other  great  waterways  of  the  Re- 
,0  secure  for  the  interior  States  easy  and  cheap  tmns- 
Ito  the  tidewater.  When  any  waterway  of  the  Repnbtio 
ortauce  to  demand  the  aid  of  the  government, 
extended  for  a  definite  plan  of  coutiuuous  work 
is  secured. 
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oiiraerj  of  good  govemmeuty  and  they  haye  always  received  the 
fostering  care  of  the  Democratio  party,  which  favors  every  means 
of  increasing  intelligence.  Freedom  of  education,  being  an  essen- 
tial of  civil  and  religions  liberty  as  well  as  a  necessity  for  the 
development  of  intelligence,  must  not  be  interfered  with  nnder 
any  pretext  whatever.  TVe  are  opposed  to  State  interference  with 
parental  rights  and  rights  of  conscience  in  the  education  of  chil- 
dren, as  an  infringement  of  the  fundamental  Democratic  doctrine 
that  the  largest  individoal  liberty  consistent  with  the  rights  of 
others  insures  the  highest  type  of  American  citizenship  and  the 
best  government. 

Sec.  18.  We  approve  the  action  of  the  present  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  passing  bills  for  the  admission  into  the  Union  as 
States  of  the  Territories  of  Kew  Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  we 
favor  the  early  admission  of  all  the  Territories  having  necessary 
population  and  resources  to  admit  them  to  Statehood;  and,  while 
they  remain  Territories,  we  hold  that  the  officifds  appointed  to  ad- 
minister the  government  of  any  Territory,  together  with  the  Dis- 
tricts of  Columbia  and  Alaska,  should  be  bond  fide  residents  ot 
the  Territory  or  District  in  which  their  duties  are  to  be  performed. 
The  Democratic  party  believes  in  home  rule,  and  the  control  of 
their  own  affairs  by  the  people  of  the  vicinage. 

Seo.  19.  We  favor  legislation  by  Congress  and  State  legbla- 
tures  to  protect  the  lives  and  limbs  of  railway  employees,  and  those 
of  other  hazardous  transportation  companies,  and  denounce  the 
inactivity  of  the  Republican  party,  and  particularly  the  Republican 
Senate,  for  causing  the  defeat  of  measures  beneficial  and  protec- 
tive to  this  class  of  wage-workers. 

Seo.  20.  We  are  in  favor  of  the  enactment  by  the  States  of 
laws  for  abolishing  the  notorious  sweating  system,  for  abolishing 
contract  convict  labor,  and  for  prohibiting  the  employment  in 
factories  of  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age. 

Sec.  21.  We  are  opposed  to  all  sumptuary  laws  as  an  interfer- 
ence with  the  individual  rights  of  the  citizen. 

Sec.  22.  Upon  this  statement  of  principles  and  policies,  the 
Democratic  party  asks  the  intelligent  judgment  of  the  American 
people.  It  asks  a  change  of  administration.and  a  change  of  party 
in  order  that  there  may  be  a  change  of  system  and  a  change  of 


p 


i;iiiil  produced  in  thia  coub 
biior  licrc  niui  labor  nbroi 
inpiisiircs  n.iij-  [kiss i Lie  lieiii 
tional  iinpoaitiona  of  the  « 
upon  OQT  fsnnen  and  wort 
ot  the  few  whom  it  eurioli 
■•i»w  of  the  expeuM*  of  tb 
WTwion  of  the  tariff  Uwa  m 
ties,  lighten  tiieir  oppnatig 
w>d  eqnitftble  buia.  Bot  i 
proposed  to  injure  anj  donu 
their  henlthr  growth.  Ron 
t«iei  collected  at  the  atuton 
Federal  rerenue.  Sneh  tb 
manj  industries  have  eome  ( 
aontiQuaaoe,  so  that  any  oha 
g»rdfnl  of  the  labor  and  ea 
reform  must  be  snbjeet  in  1 
jnstioe. 

There  had  been  a  pr 
ing  of  the  Committee  ( 
"plauk."  Theparagrapb 
ceived,  an  echo  of  the  a 
aggressive  than  the  atti 
preceding  six  vftara  wn.. 
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platform  was  adopted,  by  a  vote  of  yeas  564,  nays  342. 
An  excited  debate  preceded  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  platform,  at  a  late  hour  in 
the  evening,  the  convention  proceeded  at  once  to  the 
work  of  nominating  a  candidate  for  President  Grover 
Cleveland  was  nominated  on  the  first  vote.  The  result 
of  the  polling  was  as  follows :  — 

Whole  number  of  votes 909^ 

Necessary  for  a  choice  (two  thirds)      ....  607 

Grover  Cleveland,  of  New  York 617} 

David  B.  Hill,  of  New  York 114 

Horace  Boies,  of  Iowa 103 

Arthur  P.  Grorman,  of  Maryland 36^ 

Adlai  £.  Stevenson,  of  Illinois     ......  16] 

John  G.  Carlisle,  of  Kentucky 14 

William  R.  Morrison,  of  Illinois 3 

James  E.  Campbell,  of  Ohio 2 

VTilliam  C.  Whitney,  of  New  York 1 

William  £.  Rnssell,  of  Massachusetts  ....  1 

Bobert  £.  Pattison,  of  Pennsylvania     ....  1 

The  nomination  of  a  candidate  for  Vice-President  was 
postponed  until  the  following  day,  when  the  polling  re- 
sulted as  follows :  — 

Whole  namber  of  votes 909 

Necessary  for  a  choice  (two  thirds)      ....  606 

Adlai  £.  Stevenson,  of  lUinois 402 

Isaac  P.  Gray,  of  Indiana 343 

Allen  B.  Morse,  of  Michigan 86 

John  L.  Mitchell,  of  Wisconsin 45 

Henry  Watterson,  of  Kentucky 26 

Bourlce  Cockran,  of  New  York 5 

Lambert  Tree,  of  Illinois 1 

Horace  Boies,  of  Iowa 1 

A  motion  was  then  made  and  carried  to  nominate 
Adlai  E.  StevensoU;  of  Illinois,  as  candidate  for  Vice- 
President. 
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and  private.    Its  yolame  should  be  fixed  at  a  definite  sum  per 
capita,  and  made  to  increase  with  our  increase  iu  population. 

4.  We  favor  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  and  gold* 

5.  Tariffs  should  be  levied  only  as  a  defence  against  foreign 
governments  which  put  tariffs  upon  or  bar  our  products  from 
their  markets,  revenue  being  incidental.  The  residue  of  means 
necessary  to  an  economical  administration  of  the  government 
should  be  raised  by  levying  a  burden  on  what  the  people  possess 
instead  of  upon  what  we  consume. 

6.  Railroad,  telegraph,  and  other  public  corporations  should 
be  controlled  by  the  government  in  the  interest  of  the  people, 
and  no  higher  charges  allowed  than  necessary  to  give  fair  interest 
on  the  capital  actually  invested. 

7.  Foreign  immigration  has  become  a  burden  upon  industry, 
one  of  the  factors  in  depressing  wages  and  causing  discontent;  there- 
fore our  immigration  laws  should  be  revised  and  strictly  enforced. 
The  time  of  residence  for  naturalization  should  be  extended,  and 
DO  naturalized  person  should  be  allowed  to  vote  until  one  year 
after  he  becomes  a  citizen. 

8.  Non-resident  aliens  should  not  be  allowed  to  acquire  land 
in  this  country,  and  we  favor  the  limitation  of  individual  and  cor- 
porate ownership  of  land.  All  unearned  grants  of  lands  to  rail- 
road companies  or  other  corporations  should  be  reclaimed. 

9.  Years  of  inaction  and  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  parties  have  resulted  in  the  present  reign  of 
mob  law,  and  we  demand  that  every  citizen  be  protected  in  the 
right  of  trial  by  constitutional  tribunals. 

10.  All  men  should  be  protected  by  Uw  in  their  right  to  one 
day's  rest  in  seven. 

11.  Arbitration  is  the  wisest  and  most  economical  and  hu- 
mane method  of  settling  national  differences. 

12.  Speculations  in  margins,  the  cornering  of  grain,  money, 
and  products,  and  the  formation  of  pools,  tnists,  and  combinations 
for  the  arbitrary  advancement  of  prices,  should  be  suppressed. 

13.  We  pledge  that  the  Prohibition  Party  if  elected  to  power 
will  ever  grant  just  pensions  to  disabled  veterans  of  the  Union 
army  and  navy,  their  widows  and  orphans. 

14.  We  stand  unequivocally  for  the  American  public  school, 
and  opposed  to  any  appropriation  of  public  moneys  for  sectarian 
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MV/v  decLire  tliat  only  bj  united  mipport  of  nich  c 
ntiight  in  the  English  language,  ciui  we  hope  to  become 
u  an  bomogeneoua  iind  ImnDoiiioas  people. 
B  arraign  the  Republican  and  Democratic   partiea    ma 

•  standards  reiuvd  by  thuir  fonnders  ;  rb  faithless  to  the 
I  of  the  illiialriuLia  lenders  oi  the  past  to  whom  tfacy  do 
litb  the  lips  ;  as  recreant  to  the  "  higher  lav,"  which  is 
"a  political  affairs  as  in  personal  lite;  and  as  no  longer 
f  the  aspimtioiis  of  the  American  people,  or  inviting  tbe 
enlightened,  progressive  patriotism.  Their  protests 
[mission  of  "  moral  issnes  "  into  politics  is  a  confession 
hvn  moral  degeneracj.  The  declaration  of  an  eminent 
cipal  misrule  is  "  the  one  eonspicnoua  failure  of 
I  politics,"  follows  as  a  natural  consequence  of  such  de- 
is  true  alike  of  cities  under  Republican  and  Demo- 
Each  accuses  the  other  of  extravagance  iu  Con- 
I  appropriatians,  and  both  are  alike  g^iltj  ;  each  protests 
lower  against  the  infraction  of  the  civil  serrioe  lawB, 
1  in  power  violates  those  laws  in  letter  and  spirit  ; 
;  fealty  to  tbe  interests  of  the  toiling  masses,  but 
Brtly  truckle  to  (he  money  power  in  their  administration 
J  affairs.  Even  the  tariff  issne,  as  represented  in  the 
:   Mills  bill  aud   tbe   Republican  McKinley  bill,  ia  no 


Ittcd  by  the 


it  and  diverg 
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A  minority  of  the  committee  presented  substitutes  for 
the  financial  and  the  tariff  planks  of  the  platform,  and 
also  offered  an  additional  resolution,  which  was  ultimately 
adopted.  The  platform  as  printed  above  was  adopted, 
except  the  fourth  resolution,  relating  to  the  free  coinage 
of  silver,  which  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  696  to  335. 
The  additional  resolution  above  referred  to  was  as  follows : 

Recogniziog  and  declaring  that  prohibition  of  the  liquor  J;raffio 
has  become  the  dominant  issue  in  national  politics,  we  inyite  to  full 
party  fellowship  all  those  who  on  this  one  dominant  issue  are  with 
us  agreed,  in  the  full  belief  that  this  party  can  and  will  lemoye 
sectional  differences,  promote  nationality,  and  insure  the  best  wel- 
fare of  our  entire  land. 

John  Bidwell,  of  California,  was  nominated  for  Presi- 
dent.   The  first  and  only  vote  was  as  follows  :  — 

Whole  number  of  votes 911 

Necessary  for  a  choice 456 

John  Bidwell,  of  California 590 

Gideon  T.  Stewart,  of  Ohio 179 

W.  Jennings  Demorest,  of  New  York  ....  139 
Bascom 3 

J.  B.  Cranfill,  of  Texas,  was  nominated  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent by  the  following  vote :  — 

Whole  number  of  votes 811 

Necessary  for  a  choice 406 

J.  B.  CranfiU,  of  Texas 417 

Joshua  Levering,  of  Maxyland 351 

W.  W.  Satterly,  of  Minnesota 26 

Thomas  R.  Carskodon,  of  West  Virginia  ...  19 

The  first  National  Convention  of  the  "  People's  Party  " 
was  held  at  Omaha,  on  July  2.  C.  H.  Ellington,  of  Grcor- 
gia,  was  the  temporary  chairman,  and  H.  L.  Loucks,  of 
South  Dakota,  the  permanent  president  The  platform, 
reported  and  adopted  on  July  4,  was  as  follows  :  — 
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Blod  u|>on  tlie   ItStli  niiuiversor}' of  the   DeclanUJoR   of 

;e,  Hie  People's  Party  of  America,  in  their  first  Na- 

•alion,  invoking  upon  tlieir  action  the  blesaitig  of  AI- 

.  [juts  forth,  in  the  nitrae  and  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 

tj,  the  tuUowing  preamble  ooil  declnration  of  pritioiples: 

B  which  siirroniid  us  best  justifj  our  oooperstioii : 

n  ll><!  midst  of  a  nntion  brought  to  the  verge  of  nioml, 

d  inAtcrlil  ruin.     Corruption  dominates  the  baJlot-boz, 

ure,  the  Congress,  and  touches  even  tbe  cnniiio  of  the 

pbe   people  are  demoralized;  most  of  the  StAtes  tutTe 

lolled  to  isolate  the  voters  at  the  polling-places  to  pre- 

lersal    intimidation    or    bribery.     Tbe   newspnpers   are 

zed  or  muzzled;  public  opiniou  silenced;  bosinesa 

r  homes  covered  with   mortgnges;   labor  iiupoTer' 

II  tht'  Und  concentrating  in  tbe  hands  of  the  capitalists. 
|i  nui'knien  are  denied  the  right  of  organization  for  srlf- 

iiupoTted  pauperized  labor  beats  down  their  wages;  a 
Liiding  army,  unrecognized  bj  our  lairs,  is  establisited 
:ai  down,  and  tbey  ure  rapidly  degcuerating  iuto  Eu~ 
litious.  Tbe  fruits  of  the  toil  of  millions  are  boldly 
biiilil  up  colossal  fortunes  for  a  few,  unprecedented  in 
lankind;  and  the  possessors  of  these,  in  turn,  de- 
{ppublic  and  endanger  lilterty.     From  the  same  prolilio 
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We  have  witnessed  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  the 
struggles  of  the  two  great  politica]  parties  for  power  and  plunder, 
while  grievous  wrongs  have  been  iuflicted  upon  the  suffering 
people.  We  charge  that  the  controlling  influences  dominating 
both  these  parties  have  permitted  the  existing  dreadful  condition 
to  develop  without  serious  effort  to  prevent  or  restrain  them. 
Neither  do  they  now  promise  us  any  substantial  reform.  They 
have  agreed  together  to  ignore  in  the  campaign  every  issue  but 
one.  They  propose  to  drown  the  outcries  of  a  plundered  people 
with  the  uproar  of  a  sham  battle  over  the  tariff,  so  that  capitalists, 
corporations,  national  banks,  rings,  trusts,  watered  stock,  the  de- 
monetization of  silver,  and  the  oppressions  of  the  usurers  may  all 
be  lost  sight  of.  They  propose  to  sacrifice  our  homes,  lives,  and 
children  on  the  altar  of  mammon;  to  destroy  the  multitude  in 
order  to  secure  corruption  funds  from  the  millionaires. 

Assembled  on  the  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  the  nation, 
and  filled  with  the  spirit  of  the  grand  general  chief  who  established 
our  independence,  we  seek  to  restore  the  government  of  the  Re- 
public to  the  hands  of  '*  the  plain  people,"  with  whose  class  it 
originated.  We  assert  our  purposes  to  be  identical  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  National  Constitution,  **  to  form  a  more  perfect  union 
and  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the 
common  defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  for  ourselves  and  our  posterity."  We  declare 
that  this  Republic  can  only  endure  as  a  free  government  while 
built  upon  the  love  of  the  whole  people  for  each  other  and  for  the 
nation;  that  it  cannot  be  pinned  together  by  bayonets;  that  the 
civil  war  is  over,  and  that  every  passion  and  resentment  which 
grew  out  of  it  must  die  with  it;  and  that  we  must  be  in  fact,  as  we 
are  in  name,  one  united  brotherhood  of  freemen. 

Our  country  finds  itself  confronted  by  conditions  for  which 
there  Ib  no  precedent  in  the  history  of  the  world:  our  annual  agri- 
cultural productions  amount  to  billions  of  dollars  in  value,  which 
must,  within  a  few  weeks  or  months,  be  exchanged  for  billions  of 
dollars  of  commodities  consumed  in  their  production;  the  existing 
currency  supply  is  wholly  inadequate  to  make  this  exchange;  the 
results  are  falling  prices,  the  formation  of  combines  and  rings, 
the  impoverishmeut  of  the  producing  class.     We  pledge  ourselves, 
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wo  will  labor  to  correct  tliese  otUs  by  wise  and 
buion,  ia  Rccordtuioe  with  the  terms  of  our  pUt- 
ETE  tluit  tlie  powers  of  goTernmeDt  —  in   other 

9  rapidlj  uid  ns  far  oi  the  good  sense  of  aa  intel- 

Bion,  iujiisticc,  and  poTorty  shall  eTentu&Ily  cease 

Tipnthics  as  a  party  of  reform  are  naturally  upon 

cd  temperate,  we  nevertheless  regard  these  ques- 
nt  OS  they  are  —  ns  secondary  to  the  great  issues 
solution,  and  upon  whieb  not  only  oor  indindual 

to  ba  administered  ;  believing  that  the  foreos  of 
orgniiiied  will  never  cease  to  move  forward  until 

reniodied,  ftod  equal  rights  and  equal  privileges 
lied  for  all  tbe  men  and  women  of  this  country.                               1 
hei-efore,  —                                                                                            \ 
c  union  of  tbe  labor  forces  of  the  United  States                          1 
Hinted  shnll  he  permanent  and  perpetual  ;  may  its                          1 
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We  demand, — 

First,  a  national  currency,  safe,  sound,  and  flexible,  issued  by 
the  General  Government  oidy,  a  full  legal  tender  for  all  debts, 
public  and  private,  and  that,  without  the  use  of  banking  corpora- 
tions, a  just,  equitable,  and  efficient  means  of  distribution  direct  to 
the  people,  at  a  tax  not  to  exceed  two  per  cent,  per  annum,  to  be 
provided  as  set  forth  in  the  sub-treasury  plan  of  the  Farmers' 
Alliance,  or  a  better  system ;  also,  by  payments  in  discharge  of  its 
obligatioiis  for  public  improvements. 

(a)  We  demand  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  and  gold 
at  the  present  legal  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one. 

(h)  We  demand  th«t  the  amount  of  circulating  medium  be 
speedily  increased  to  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  per  capita. 

(c)  We  demand  a  graduated  income  tax. 

(d)  We  believe  that  the  money  of  the  country  should  be  kept 
as  much  as  possible  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  hence  we  de- 
mand that  all  state  and  national  revenues  shall  be  limited  to  the 
necessary  expenses  of  the  government  economically  and  honestly 
administered. 

(e)  We  demand  that  postal  savings  banks  be  established  by  the 
government  for  the  safe  deposit  of  the  earnings  of  the  people  and 
to  facilitate  exchange. 

Second,  transportation.  Transportation  being  a  means  of  ex- 
change and  a  public  necessity,  the  government  should  own  and 
operate  the  railroads  in  the  interest  of  the  people. 

(a)  The  telegraph  and  telephone,  like  the  post-office  system, 
being  a  necessity  for  the  transmission  of  news,  should  be  owned 
and  operated  by  the  government  in  the  interest  of  the  people. 

Third,  land.  The  land,  including  all  the  natural  sources  of 
wealth,  is  the  heritage  of  the  people,  and  should  not  be  monopo- 
lized for  speculative  purposes,  and  alien  ownership  of  land  should 
be  prohibited.  All  land  now  held  by  railroads  and  other  corpora- 
tions in  excess  of  their  actual  needs,  and  all  lands  now  owned  by 
aliens,  should  be  reclaimed  by  the  government  and  held  for  actual 
settlers  only. 

Subsequently  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  made  a 
supplementary  report,  submitting  a  series  of  resolutions 
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explained  are  Dot  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of 
wty  platform,  but  as  expressive  of  the  opinioD   of 
■,  aa  follows  :  — 

»,  other  qnestioas  have  been  presented  for  oDr  considcra- 
'imit  the  following,  not  as  a  jjnrt  at  the  platform 
Bt'Ople's  Party,  but  ns  resolutions  eipressiTe  of  the  acQti- 

liofmJ,  That  we  demand  a  tree  bsilot  and  a  fair  count 
nnd  pledge  oursclros  to  secure  it  to  every  legal 
■thoitt  Federal  inUrvenlion,  throngli  the  adoption  by  the 
T  the  uujwtrvortod  Australian  or  secret  ballot  system. 
ko/Md,  That  the  rerenue  derived  fromn  graduated  inootn* 
d  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  burden  of  taxation 
g  upon  the  doinestto  industries  of  this  country. 
Wved,  That  we  pledge  our  support  to  fair  and  liberal  pen- 

I-Unjon  soldiers  and  sailors. 
lofoai,  That  we  condemu  the  fallacy  of  protecting  Aoieri- 
r  under  the  present  system,  which  opens  our  ports  to  the 
criminal  classes  of  the  world,  and  crowds  out  our 
i;  and  we  denounce  the  present  ineffective  laws  against 
I  labor,  and  deniand  the  further  restriction  of  undesirable 

■lii-frf.  That  we  cordially  syinpathiie  with  the  efforts  of 
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9.  Resolved,  That  we  oppose  any  sabsidy  or  national  aid  to  any 
private  corporation  for  any  purpose. 

General  James  B.  Weaver,  of  Iowa,  was  nominated  for 

President    The  vote  stood :  — 

"Whole  number  of  votes 1263 

Necessary  for  a  choice 632 

James  B.  Weaver,  of  Iowa 995 

James  H.  Kyle,  of  South  Dakota 265 

Mann  Fftge,  of  Virginia 1 

Leland  Stanford,  of  California 1 

—  Norton    • 1 

For  Vice-President,  James  G.  Field,  of  Virginia,  was 
nominated.    The  vote  was  as  follows :  — 

Whole  number  of  votes 1287 

Necessary  for  a  choice 644 

James  G.  Field,  of  Virginia 733 

Ben.  S.  Terrell,  of  Texas 554 

The  representation  in  this  convention  was  irregular,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  Texas  cast  60  votes,  New 
York  59,  Pennsylvania  21,  Massachusetts  28,  Illinois  83, 
and  North  Dakota  25. 

The  canvass  developed  few  features  of  special  inter- 
est. The  result  seemed  to  be  in  doubt,  and  both  parties 
were  hopeful.  The  opposition  which  had  existed,  prior 
to  the  conventions,  to  the  President  and  the  ex-President, 
the  candidates  of  their  respective  parties,  disappeared  for 
the  most  part  The  Republicans  had  been  placed  in  a 
minority  by  the  disaster  of  1890 ;  but  their  leaders,  their 
orators,  their  journalists,  and  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
party  made  no  doubt  that  the  defection  was  temporary. 
The  ticket  did  not  arouse  great  enthusiasm,  but  the 
Eepublicans  built  great  hopes  upon  the  situation  of  the 
Democrats  in  New  York.    There  seemed  to  be  an  irre- 
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breach  in  that  State.    An  eloquent  advocate  of 
illation  of  Goveraot  Hill  had  said,  in  a  speech 
be  Democratic  Convention  at  Chicago,  that  Mr. 
d  could  not  carry  New  York.     Tammany  Hall 
1  its   loyalty   to   the   ticket;    but   the    " anti- 
"  wing  of  the  party  feared,  and  the  Republi- 
>ed,  that  the  prot«statioDe  were  inBincere. 
rowth  of  the  Populist  party  in  the  West  and  in 
rts  of  the  South  led  to  coalitions  which  render 

division  of  the  votes  among  the  several  parties 
possible.    In  five  States  —  Colorado,  Idaho,  Kan- 
;h  Dakota,  and  Wyoming  —  the  Democrats  nomi- 
1  electors,  but  voted  for  the  Popnlist  candidates. 
[eemed  possible  that  neither  party  might  elect  a 
■  of  electors.     In  that  case  the  election  of  Presi- 
Qld  devolve  upon  the  House  of  Representatives 

chosen,  in  which   the  Democrats  controlled   a 
ijorJty  of  the  state  delegations.     Consequently, 
r  purposes,  a  defeat  of  the  Republicans,  by  the 
of  the  Populists  in  a  few  of  the  States,  was  as 
ble  as  the  election  of  a  full  majority  of  Demo- 
ectors.     In  Nevada  the  Democrats  nominated  an 
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gan,  shown  in  the  "  landslide  "  year,  1890.  An  act  was 
passed  by  that  legislature  reestablishing  the  system  of 
choosing  electors  by  districts.  Maryland,  the  last  State 
to  cling  to  this  method,  had  abandoned  it  in  1836.  It 
was  a  device,  in  the  case  of  Michigan,  to  enable  a  party 
which  was  conscious  of  being  in  a  minority  to  secure  a 
few  electors.  The  constitutionality  of  the  measure  was 
attacked;  but  it  was  clearly  within  the  power  of  the 
legislature  to  pass  such  an  act,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Michigan  so  decided. 

The  result  of  the  election  was  a  great  surprise  to  men 
of  all  parties.  Not  only  was  the  South  "solid"  once 
more  for  the  Democratic  candidates,  not  only  did  all  the 
usually  doubtful  States  support  Mr.  Cleveland  by  large 
majorities,  but  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  California  were 
drawn  into  the  Democratic  ranks.  Even  Ohio,  which 
had  not  given  an  electoral  vote  to  a  Democrat  since 
there  had  been  a  Republican  party,  was  so  closely  di- 
vided that  one  Cleveland  elector  slipped  in.  The  fusion 
against  the  Republicans  was  successful  in  Colorado, 
Idaho,  Kansas,  and  Nevada.  It  was  partially  success- 
ful in  North  Dakota  and  Oregoii.  The  popular  vote  for 
the  several  candidates  is  given  in  the  following  table,  as 
nearly  as  it  can  be  stated,  but  the  "official  returns" 
vary  so  greatly  as  to  render  absolute  accuracy  impos- 
sible. The  appended  figures  are  made  up  by  a  careful 
comparison  of  several  sets  of  "official"  returns,  and  a 
choice  of  those  that  seem  most  trustworthy.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Populist  vote  is  overstated, 
and  the  Democratic  vote  understated,  by  reason  of  the 
alliances  just  mentioned. 

Forty-four  States  participated  in  the  election,  six  new 
States  having  been  admitted  since  the  previous  election, 
—North  and  South  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washing- 
ton, and  Wyoming.  In  all  the  States,  electors  were 
chosen  by  popular  vote ;  in  all,  save  Michigan,  on  a  gen- 
eral ticket.  The  electoral  vote  is  appended  to  the  popu- 
lar vote. 
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The  count  of  the  electoral  rote  took  place  on  Febru- 
ary 8,  1893.  The  proceedings  of  1889  were  followed 
exactly.  No  incident  occurred  to  enliven  the  occasion 
more  important  than  a  round  of  Democratic  applause 
when  the  vote  of  Illinois  was  announced. 


I  first  Natioual  Convention  in  1896  to  nominate 
Ltcs  for  President  and  Vice-Pi-esideut  was  that  of 
lohibition  party,  held  at  Pittsburg,  May  27.  Mr. 
Itevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  waa  the  temporary  chair- 
Id  Mr.  Oliver  W.  Stewart,  of  Illinois,  the  perma- 
I'esident,  of  the  convention, 
issembly  was  divided  from  the  first  into  two  fac- 
Utbe  "narrow  gangers,"  who  wished  to  limit  the 
s  of  the  platform  to  the  issue  of  prohibition  ; 
"  broad  gaugers,"  who  favored  resolutions  on  a 
lof  other  topics,  but  chiefly  one  for  the  free  coin- 
The  pktfonn.  reported  on  the  second  day 
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We,  the  members  of  the  Prohibition  party,  in  National  Conven- 
tion assembled,  renewing  our  declaration  of  allegiance  to  Almighty 
Grod  as  the  rightful  Ruler  of  the  umverse,  lay  down  the  following 
as  our  declaration  of  political  purpose  :  — 

The  Prohibition  party,  in  National  Convention  assembled,  de- 
clares its  firm  conviction  that  the  manufacture,  exportation,  im- 
portation, and  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  has  produced  such 
social,  commercial,  industrial,  and  political  wrongs,  and  is  now 
so  thi'catening  the  perpetuity  of  all  our  social  and  political  insti- 
tutions, that  the  suppression  of  the  same,  by  a  national  party  or- 
ganized therefor,  is  the  greatest  object  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
voters  of  our  country,  and  is  of  such  importance  that  it  of  right 
ought  to  control  the  political  actions  of  all  our  patriotic  citizens 
until  such  suppression  is  accomplished. 

The  urgency  of  this  course  demands  the  union,  without  further 
delay,  of  all  citizens  who  desire  the  prohibition  ^  the  liquor 
trafiBo ;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  favor  the  legal  prohibition  by  state  and  na^ 
tional  legislation  of  tho  manufacture,  importation,  and  sale  of 
alcoholic  beverages.  That  we  declare  our  purpose  to  organize 
and  unite  all  the  friends  of  prohibition  into  one  party,  and  in 
order  to  accomplish  this  end  we  deem  it  of  right  to  leave  every 
Prohibitionist  the  freedom  of  his  own  convictions  upon  all  other 
political  questions,  and  trust  our  representatives  to  take  such 
action  upon  other  political  questions  as  the  changes  occasioned 
by  prohibition  and  the  welfare  of  the  whole  people  shall  demand. 

The  following  additional  resolution  was  moved  from 
the  floor  and  nnanimously  adopted :  — 

Re9olvedf  That  the  right  of  suffrage  ought  not  to  be  abridged 
on  account  of  sex. 

Immediately  after  the  adoption  of  the  substitute  plat- 
form a  delegate  requested  all  members  of  the  convention 
who  "wanted  to  work  for  humanity''  to  withdraw, 
whereupon  the  "  broad  gangers "  retired  from  the  halL 
Those  who  remained  proceeded  to  make  nominations. 
Joshua  Levering,  of  Maryland,  was  nominated  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  by  acclamation.  A  ballot  was 
taken  for  a  candidate  for  Vice-President^  and  Hale  John- 
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[llinoia,  was  nominated.     He  received  309  votes 
)r  T.  C.  Hughes,  of  Arizona. 

ecedera  from  the  Prohibition  party  met  on  the 
of  May  28,  and  oigauized  by  the  choice  of  A.  L. 
if  Michigan,  as  chairman.     The  name  of  "Na- 
irty  "  was  adopted.    The  following  platform  was 
pon.     The  first  resolution  is  a  Bubstitute  for  the 
■ted  by  the  majority  of  the  Committee  on  Keso- 
f  the  Prohibition  Convention  ;  the  others  are  the 
il  resolutions  submitted  by  the  minority  of  that 

,tloiial  party,  recopiiiing  God  u  tbe  author  of  all  just 
government,  presents  tht  tullowing  dcclaratioa  of  prin- 
ich'it  pledges  itself  to  enact  into  effective  legislation 
■11  tbe  power  to  do  so  :  — 

suppression  of  tlie  manufacture  and  Bale,  importation, 
in,  and  transportation  of  intoiicaling  liquors  for  bever- 
isea.     ^Vo    ntCerly   reject   alt   plana   for   regulating  or 
sing  with  tliJs  traffic,  whether  such  plana  be  called  local 
lation,  license,  or  public  control.     The  sale  of  liquors 
liul  and  other  legitimate  uses  should  be  condueted  by 
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of  land  sabject  to  forfeiture  should  be  reclaimed  by  the  goyem- 
nient,  and  no  portion  of  the  public  domain  should  hereafter  be 
granted  except  to  actual  settlers,  continuous  use  being  essential 
to  tenure. 

6.  Railroads,  telegraphs,  and  other  natural  monopolies, should 
be  owned  and  operated  bj  the  government,  giving  to  the  people 
the  benefit  of  service  at  actual  cost. 

G.  The  national  constitution  should  be  so  amended  as  to  allow 
the  national  revenues  to  be  raised  by  equitable  adjustment  of 
taxation  on  the  properties  and  i^icomes  of  the  people,  and  import 
duties  should  be  levied  as  a  means  of  securing  equitable  commer- 
cial rela^ons  with  other  nations. 

7.  The  contract  convict  labor  system,  through  which  specula- 
tors are  enriched  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  should  be  abolished. 

8.  All  citizens  should  be  protected  by  law  in  their  right  to  one 
day  of  rest  in  seven,  without  oppressing  any  who  conscientiously 
observe  any  other  than  the  first  day  of  the  week. 

9.  The  American  public  schools,  taught  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, should  be  maintained,  and  no  public  funds  should  be  ap- 
propriated for  sectarian  institutions. 

10.  The  President,  Vice-President,  and  United  States  Senators 
should  be  elected  by  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

11.  £x-soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  United  States  army  and  navy, 
their  widows  and  minor  children,  should  receive  liberal  pensions, 
graded  on  disability  and  term  of  service,  not  merely  as  a  debt  of 
gratitude,  but  for  service  rendered  in  the  preservation  of  the 
Union. 

12.  Our  immigration  laws  should  be  so  revised  as  to  exclude 
paupers  and  criminals.  None  but  citizens  of  the  United  States 
should  be  allowed  to  vote  in  any  State,  and  naturalized  citizens 
should  not  vote  until  one  year  after  naturalization  papers  have 
been  issued. 

13.  The  initiative  and  referendnna,  and.  proportional  represen- 
tation, should  be  adopted. 

Rev.  Charles  E.  Beutley,  of  Nebraska,  was  nominated 
for  President ;  and  James  H.  Southgate,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, for  Vice-President.  Representatives  of  twenty-seven 
States  took  part  in  the  convention.  A  roll-call  showed 
the  presence  of  299  seceding  delegates  accredited  to  the 
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nvention.   The  nominations  were  made  by 

can  Kational  Conrention  was  held  at  St. 

ig  June  16.  Mr.  Charles  W.  Fairbanks, 
IS  the  temporary  chairniaD,  and  Mr.  John 

f  Nebraska,  the  iieniianeut  president,  of 
1.     The  platform  was  reported  June   18, 

'fntiuUBl  Cctnvention,  appenliiig  for  the   popular 
iiBtificntion   of   tlieir    cIhIiub    to    the   niatcbless 
ihiilj  yea™  ot   Repiiblicuii  rule,  earnestly  and 

iiBcienoe  ot  their  countrymeu  in  the  following 

eta  and  priuciples  :  — 

niB  since  tlie  Civil  War  the  American  people  have 

rol  of  the  goveniijient.     It  has  been  a  record  of 
pacity,  dUlionor,  and  disaster.    In  administrative 

tsing  deficit,  eked  out  ordinary  curreut  expenses 
oDcy,  piled  up  (be  public  debt  by  S262,00O,OO0 
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We  renew  and  emphasize  our  allegiance  to  the  policy  of  pro- 
tection as  the  bulwark  of  American  industrial  independence  and 
the  foundation  of  American  development  and  prosperity.  This 
true  American  policy  taxes  foreign  products  and  encourages 
home  industry  ;  it  puts  the  burden  of  revenue  on  foreign  goods  ; 
it  secures  the  American  market  for  the  American  producer ;  it 
upholds  the  American  standard  of  wages  for  the  American  work- 
iugman  ;  it  puts  the  factory  by  the  side  of  the  farm,  and  makes 
the  American  farmer  less  dependent  on  foreign  demand  and 
price  ;  it  diffuses  general  thrift,  and  founds  the  strength  of  all 
on  the  strength  of  each.  In  its  reasonable  application  it  is  just, 
fair,  and  impartial,  equally  opposed  to  foreign  control  and  do- 
mestic monopoly,  to  sectional  discrimination,  and  individual  favor- 
itism. 

We  denounce  the  present  Democratic  tariff  as  sectional,  inju- 
rious to  the  public  credit,  and  destructive  to  business  enterprise. 
We  demand  such  an  equitable  tariff  on  foreign  imports  which 
come  into  competition  with  American  products  as  will  not  only 
furnish  adequate  revenue  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  gov- 
ernment, but  will  protect  American  labor  from  degradation  to 
the  wage  level  of  other  lands.  We  are  not  pledged  to  any  par- 
ticular schedules.  The  question  of  rates  is  a  practical  question, 
to  be  governed  by  the  conditions  of  the  time  and  of  production  ; 
the  ruling  and  uncompromising  principle  is  the  protection  and 
development  of  American  labor  and  industry.  The  country  de- 
mands a  right  settlement,  and  then  it  wants  rest. 

We  believe  the  repeal  of  the  reciprocity  arrangements  nego- 
tiated by  the  last  Republican  admim'stration  was  a  national 
calamity,  and  we  demand  their  renewal  and  extension  on  such 
terms  as  will  equalize  our  trade  with  other*  nations,  remove  the 
restrictions  which  now  obstruct  the  sale  of  American  products  in 
the  ports  of  other  countries,  and  secure  enlarged  markets  for  the 
products  of  our  farms,  forests,  and  factories. 

Protection  and  reciprocity  are  twin  measures  of  Republican 
policy,  and  go  hand  in  hand.  Democratic  rule  has  recklessly 
struck  down  both,  and  both  must  be  reestablished,  —  protection 
for  what  we  produce  ;  free  admission  for  the  necessaries  of  life 
which  we  do  not  produce;  reciprocal  agreements  of  mutual  inter- 
est which  gain  open  markets  for  us  in  return  for  our  open  market 
to  others.    Protection  builds  up  domestic  industry  and  trade. 
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»  oai  own  market  for  oiirsclvea  ;  reciprocitj  builds  up 
,de,  and  flud»  nn  outlet  for  our  surplus, 
iemn  tlie  preseut  adiiiiliiltmtioii  for  not  keeping  faith 
ignr-producerB  of  tliU  country.     The  RcpublicaD  party 
1  protection  M  will  lead  to  the  produetjou  ou  American 
iJie  sugar  which  the  Amsrican  people  use,   and  for 
pay  other  countries  more  than  *100,000,000  annually. 
lur  products  —  to  those  ot  the  mine  and  the   field,  aa 
nae  ot  the  nhop  and  factory  ;   to  hemp,  to  wool,   the 
the  great  indufitry  of  sheep  husbandry,  aa  well  as  to 
d  woolens  uf  the  mill  — we  promiBO  the  luost  ample 

T  restoriog  the  early  American  policy  of  discrimioat- 

of  our  shipping  in  tlie  foreign  carrying  trade,  so  that 
ships  — the  product  ot  American  labor,  employed  in 

tlioered,  and  owned  by  Aiuericwis  — may  regain   the 
F  our  foreign  eommerce. 

:)ublicau  porty  is  unreservedly  for  sound  money.       It 
enactment  ot  the  law  providing  for  the  resumption  of 
ments  in  1879  ;  since  then  every  dollar  has  been   as 
Id. 
uuaherably  opposed  to  every  measure  calculated   to 
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tice  in  the  Pension  Burean,  so  recklessly  and  unjustly  carried  on 
by  the  present  administration,  of  reducing  pensions  and  arbitra- 
rily dropping  names  from  the  rolls,  as  deserving  the  severest  con- 
demnation of  the  American  people. 

Our  foreign  policy  should  be  at  all  times  firm,  vigorous,  and 
dig^fied,  and  all  our  interests  in  the  Western  hemisphere  care- 
fully watched  and  guarded.  The  Hawaiian  Islands  should  be 
controlled  by  the  United  States,  and  no  foreign  power  should  be 
petmitted  to  interfere  with  them ;  the  Nicaragua  Canal  should 
be  built,  owned,  and  operated  by  the  United  States ;  and  by  the 
purchase  of  the  Danish  Islands  we  should  secure  a  proper  and 
much-needed  naval  station  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  massacres  in  Armenia  have  aroused  the  deep  sympathy 
and  just  indignation  of  the  American  people,  and  we  believe  that 
the  United  States  should  exercise  all  the  influence  it  can  properly 
exert  to  bring  these  atrocities  to  an  end*  In  Turkey,  American 
residents  have  been  exposed  to  the  gravest  dangers  and  American 
property  destroyed.  There  and  everywhere  Americau  citizens 
and  American  property  must  be  absolutely  protected  at  all  haz- 
ards and  at  any  cost. 

We  reassert  the  Monroe  doctrine  in  its  full  extent,  and  we  re- 
affirm the  right  of  the  United  States  to  g^ve  the  doctrine  effect 
by  responding  to  the  appeals  of  any  American  State  for  friendly 
intervention  in  case  of  European  encroachment.  We  have  not 
interfered,  and  shall  not  interfere,  with  the  existing  possessions 
of  any  European  power  in  this  hemisphere,  but  those  possessions 
must  not,  on  any  pretext,  be  extended.  We  hopefully  look  for- 
ward to  the  eventual  withdrawal  of  the  European  powers  from 
this  hemisphere,  and  to  the  ultimate  union  of  all  of  the  English* 
speaking  part  of  the  continent  by  the  free  consent  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. 

From  the  hour  of  achieving  their  own  independence,  the  people 
of  the  United  States  have  regarded  with  sympathy  the  struggles 
of  other  American  peoples  to  free  themselves  from  European 
domination.  We  watch  with  deep  and  abiding  interest  the  heroic 
battle  of  the  Cuban  patriots  against  cruelty  and  oppression,  and 
our  best  hopes  go  out  for  the  full  success  of  their  determined 
contest  for  liberty. 

The  government  of  Spain  having  lost  control  of  Cuba,  and 
being  unable  to  protect  the  property  or  lives  of  resident  Ameri- 


to  comply  with  its  Ucat^r  obligKtioiis,  tr«  belieTO 
iient  of  the  United  Stal«»  sliould  actively  use   its 
uid  good  office*  to  restore  peace  uid  prt  iodepeiidenoe 


ind  KMuritj  of  the  republic,  and  tbe  n 
ifluciicc  among  the  natioiu  of  tbe  eartb,  denuuid  » 
cuininensuntte  with  ita  position  aud  responsibility. 
favor  the  continued  enlargement  of  the  usTy,  snd 
Je  Eystem  of  barbor  and  coast  defenses. 
I  protection  of  tlie  equality  of  our  jVinerican  citizenship, 
e  wages  of  our  workingmen  sgHinst  the  fatal  competi- 
w-prieed  labor,  we  demimd  tliat  tbe  ininiigration  laws  be 
h  enforced,  and  so  extended  aa  to  exclude  from  entrance 
■ted  States  those  who  can  neither  read  uor  write. 
I'll  Service  Law  wxs  placed  on  the  itntute  book  b;  th« 
:i  part;,  which  bas  always  sustained  it,  nud  we  renew 
|ted  declaratiotis  that  it  ihall  be  tborougbly  and  LoDestlr 
•xteoded  wherever  practicable. 
Buaiid  tbut  ever;  citizen  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
1  free  and  unrestricted  ballot,  and  th&t   stioh 
il  be  counted  and  retumed  as  cast. 

1 11  qualified  condemnation  of  the  uncivilized 
1   practice   well   known  as  lynching,  or   killing  of 


cliarged  with  c 


«ithoi 
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We  sympathize  with  all  wise  and  legitimate  efforts  to  lessen 
and  prevent  the  evils  of  intemperance  and  prompte  morality. 

The  Republican  party  is  mindful  of  the  rights  and  interests  of 
women.  Protection  of  American  industries  includes  equal  op- 
portunities, equal  pay  for  equal  work,  and  protection  to  the  home. 
We  favor  the  admission  of  women  to  wider  spheres  of  usefulness, 
and  welcome  their  cooperation  in  rescuing  the  country  from 
Democratic  and  Populistic  mismanagement  and  misrule. 

Such  are  the  principles  and  policies  of  the  Republican  party. 
By  those  principles  we  will  abide,  and  these  policies  we  will  put 
into  execution.  We  ask  for  them  the  considerate  judgment  of 
the  American  people.  Confident  alike  in  the  history  of  our  great 
party  and  in  the  justice  of  our  cause,  we  present  our  platform 
and  our  candidates  in  the  full  assurance  that  the  election  will 
bring  victoxy  to  the  Republican  party  and  prosperity  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Henry  M.  Teller,  of  Colorado,  for  a  minority 
of  the  Committee  of  Resolutions,  offered  the  following 
as  a  substitute  for  the  paragraph  in  the  platform  relat- 
ing to  coinage  and  finance  :  — 

The  Republican  party  favors  the  use  of  both  gold  and  silver 
as  eqnal  standard  money,  and  pledges  its  power  to  secure  the 
free,  unrestricted,  and  independent  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  at 
our  mints  at  the  ratio  of  16  parts  of  silver  to  1  of  gold. 

After  debate,  a  motion  to  lay  the  substitute  on  the 
table  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  818  J  yeas  to  103 J  nays. 
The  financial  plank  of  the  platform  reported  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  was  then  put  to  vote,  and  was 
adopted  by  812J  yeas  to  IIOJ  nays.  On  this  last  motion 
one  delegate  from  Missouri  did  not  vote.  The  rest  of 
the  platform  was  then  adopted  unanimously.  Upon  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution  against  the  free  coinage  of 
silver,  a  protest  was  offered  on  behalf  of  the  defeated 
faction,  and  Senator  Teller,  in  a  farewell  speech,  an- 
nounced the  withdrawal  of  himself  and  others  from  the 
convention  and  the  party.  The  seceders,  who  numbered 
twenty-one,  represented  the  States  of  Colorado,  Idaho, 


1 
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(I,  Soutli  Dakota,  and  Utah,  and  included 
tea  Senators  and  two  Members  of  Con- 

i.iuley,  of  Ohio,  was  nominated  for  Presi- 
iteil  States  on  the  first  vote,  which   re- 
9:  — 

3cr  of  Totes 906 

racLoice 4E^ 

KiJilcv,  of  Ohio 6611 

Re«d,  of  Maine 84^ 

Qiiaj,  of  PennijlTMui ei\ 

tor.,of  New^Tork 68 

Allison,  of  lowB 35^ 

niiieruu,  of  PeiiuBjtTWii&    ....         1 

obart,  of  New  Jersey,  was  nominated  for 
The  first  vote  resulted  in  a  choice,  as 

obart,  of  New  Jersey 535^ 

■aiis,  of  TcnnesBce      ......    277^ 
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John  W.  Daniel  of  Virginia.    Mr.  Daniel  was  chosen 
temporary  chairman  by  a  vote  of  556  to  349.     Senator 
Stephen  M.  White  of  California  was  the  permanent  Pres- 
ident of  the  Convention. 
The  platform  was  reported  July  9,  as  follows :  — 

We,  the  Democrats  of  the  United  States,  in  national  conyentioii 
assembled,  do  reafiftrm  our  aUegiance  to  those  great  essential 
principles  of  jnstice  and  liberty  upon  which  our  institutions  are 
founded  and  which  the  Democratic  party  has  advocated  from 
Jefferson's  time  to  our  own  —  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the 
press,  freedom  of  conscience,  the  preservation  of  personal  rights, 
the  equality  of  all  citizens  before  the  law,  and  the  faithful  obser- 
vance of  Constitutional  limitations. 

During  aU  these  years  the  Democratic  party  has  resisted  the 
tendency  of  selfish  interests  to  the  centralization  of  government 
power,  and  steadfastly  maintained  the  integrity  of  the  dual 
scheme  of  government  established  by  the  founders  of  this  repub- 
lic of  republics.  Under  its  guidance  and  teachings  the  great 
principle  of  local  self-government  has  found  its  best  impression 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  of  the  States  and  in  its  assertion 
of  the  necessity  of  confining  the  general  government  to  the  exer- 
cise of  powers  granted  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  guarantees  to  every  cit- 
izen the  rights  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  The  Democratic 
party  has  always  been  the  exponent  of  political  liberty  and  re- 
ligious freedom,  and  it  renews  its  obligations  and  reaffirms  its 
devotion  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Constitution. 

Recognizing  that  the  money  question  is  paramount  to  all  others 
at  this  time,  we  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Constitution 
names  silver  and  gold  together  as  the  money  metals  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  first  coinage  law  passed  by  Congress  under  the 
Constitution  makes  the  silver  dollar  the  money  unit,  and  admitted 
gold  to  free  coinage  at  a  ratio  based  upon  the  silver  dollar  unit. 

We  declare  that  the  act  of  1873,  demonetizing  silver  without 
the  knowledge  of,  or  approval  of,  the  American  people,  has 
resulted  in  the  appreciation  of  gold  and  a  corresponding  falling 
in  the  prices  of  commodities  produced  by  the  people;  a  heavy 
increase  in  the  burden  of  taxation  and  of  all  debts,  public  and 
private  ;  the  enrichment  of  the  money-lending  class  at  home  and 
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osperity  of  au  iodustrial  people  iu  the  pOTBlj-sU  of  Iiard 
lid  mononieUllUni  is  n  Britieb  policy,  and  its  sdoptioii 
t  other  nations  into  flnaqoial  servitude  to  London.     It 
■  UD-Araerican,  but  anti- American,  aud  it  can  be   faa- 
Lbe   United  States  oulj  hy  the  U'liHog  of   that   spirit 
t  liberty  which  proclaimed  our  political  iodepeodence 
d  won  it  in  the  war  of  the  Berolution. 
and  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  both  stiver  and 
present  legal  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one,  without  waiting' 
or  eouaeiit  of  any  other  nation.     We  deomnd  that  the 
ilver  dollnt  shall  ho  a  fuU  legal  tender,  eqaBllf  with 
11  debts,  puhlio  and  private,  aud  we  favor  eucb  legisla- 

II  prevent  for   the  future  the  demoneti/ation  of  any 

III  tender  money  by  private  contract,' 

opposed  to  the  policy  and  pmctiee  of  Burrendering  to 
\  of  the  obligations  of  the  Uniti^d  States  the  optica  re- 
law  to  the  government  of  redeeming  such  obligations 
h-er  coin  or  gold  coin. 

jpposed  to  the  issuing  of  interest-bearing  bonds  of  the 
tcs  in  time  of  peace,  luid  condemn  the  traffiddng  with 
iidicntes,  which,  in  exchange  for  bonds,  and  at  enor- 
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We  denounce  as  disturbing  to  business  the  Republican  threat 
to  restore  the  McKinley  law,  which  has  been  twice  condemned  bj 
the  people  in  national  elections  and  which,  enacted  under  the 
false  plea  of  protection  to  home  industry,  proved  a  prolific 
breeder  of  trusts  and  monopolies,  enriched  the  few  at  the  expense 
of  the  many,  restricted  trade,  and  deprived  the  producers  of  the 
great  American  staples  of  access  to  their  natural  markets. 

Until  the  money  question  is  settled,  we  are  opposed  to  any  agi- 
tation for  further  changes  in  our  tariff  laws,  except  such  as  are 
necessary  to  make  up  the  deficit  in  revenue  caused  by  the  adverse 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  income  tax.  But  for  this 
decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  there  would  be  no  deficit  in  the 
revenue  under  the  law  passed  by  the  Democratic  Congress,  that 
Court  having  in  that  decision  sustained  Constitutional  objections 
to  its  enactment  which  had  been  previously  overruled  by  the 
ablest  judges  who  had  ever  sat  on  that  bench. 

We  declare  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  use  all  the  Con- 
stitutional power  which  remains  after  that  decision,  or  which  may 
come  from  its  reversal  by  the  Court  as  it  may  hereafter  be  con- 
stituted, so  that  the  burdens  of  taxation  may  be  equally  and  im- 
partially laid,  to  the  end  that  wealth  may  bear  its  due  proportion 
of  the  expenses  of  the  government. 

We  hold  that  the  most  efficient  way  of  protecting  American 
labor  is  to  prevent  the  importation  of  foreign  pauper  labor  to 
compete  with  it  in  the  home  market,  and  that  the  value  of  the 
home  market  to  our  American  farmers  and  artisans  is  greatly  re- 
duced by  a  vicious  monetary  system,  which  depresses  the  prices 
of  their  products  below  the  cost  of  production  and  thus  deprives 
them  of  the  means  of  purchasing  the  products  of  our  home  manu- 
factories, and  as  labor  creates  the  wealth  of  the  country,  we  de- 
mand the  passage  of  such  laws  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  it 
in  all  its  rights. 

We  are  in  favor  of  the  arbitration  of  differences  between  em- 
ployers engaged  in  interstate  commerce  and  their  employeeSi 
and  recommend  such  legislation  as  is  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
principle. 

The  absorption  of  wealth  by  the  few,  the  consolidation  of  onr 
leading  railroad  systems  and  the  formation  of  trusts  and  pooli^ 
require  a  stricter  control  by  the  federal  government  of  those  arter- 
ies of  commerce.    We  demand  the  enlargement  of  the  f  owen 
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■es  of  railroads  m  will  protect  tlio  people  from  robbery 

reBaioa. 

jimuncB  the  profligate  WBstfl  of  the  money  wrung  from 

1b  by  opi)re8»i¥e  taxation,  and  the  lavish  ap propria tioua 

t  Republican  Congresses,  which  have  kept  taxes    high 

B  labor  that  pays  them  U  u lie m ployed,  and  the  prodocts- 

eople'a  toil  are  depreued  in  price  till  they  no  louger  re- 

Bost  of  production. 

emand  a  return  to  that  siinplicity  and  economy  which 

t  »  Democratic  government,  and  a  reduction  in  the  Dum- 

icless  ofGces,  the  «daries  of  which  drain  the  substauce  of 

Mionnce  the  arhitnu-y  interference  by  federal  anthorittes 
affairs  as  a  violaUon  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

the  States  and  rights  of  citiiens,  become  at  once  legisla- 
gcs  and  execution  era  ;  nnd  we  approve  the  bill  passed  at 
session  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  now  pending  in 
Be  relative  to  contempts  in  federal  courts,  and  providing 
1  by  jury  in  certain  cases  of  contempt. 
*iTi  mi  nation  should  be  indulged  in  hy  the  government  of 
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the  Territory  or  District  in  which  the  duties  are  to  be  performed. 
The  Democratic  party  belieyes  in  home  role,  and  that  all  poblio 
lands  of  the  United  States  should  be  appropriated  to  the  estab" 
lishment  of  free  homes  for  American  citizens. 

We  recommend  that  the  Territory  of  Alaska  be  granted  a  del- 
egate in  Congress,  and  that  the  general  land  and  timber  lawB  of 
the  United  States  be  extended  to  said  Territory. 

The  federal  goyemment  should  care  for  and  improve  the  Mis- 
sissippi river  and  other  great  waterways  of  the  republic,  so  as  to 
secure  for  the  interior  States  cheap  transportation  to  tide  water. 
When  any  waterway  of  the  republic  is  of  sufficient  importance  to 
demand  aid  of  the  government,  such  aid  should  be  extended  upon 
a  definite  plan  of  continuous  work  until  permanent  improvement 
is  secured. 

The  Monroe  doctrine,  as  originally  declared  and  as  interpreted 
by  succeeding  Presidents,  is  a  permanent  part  of  the  foreign  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States,  and  must  at  all  times  be  maintained. 

We  extend  our  sympathy  to  the  people  of  Cuba  in  their  heroio 
struggle  for  liberty  and  independence. 

We  are  opposed  to  life  tenure  in  the  public  service.  We  favor 
appointments  based  upon  merit,  fixed  terms  of  office,  and  such 
an  administration  of  the  civil  service  laws  as  will  afford  equal 
opportunities  to  all  citizens  of  ascertained  fitness. 

We  declare  it  to  be  the  unwritten  law  of  this  republic,  estab- 
lished by  custom  and  usage  of  a  hundred  years,  and  sanctioned 
by  the  examples  of  the  greatest  and  wisest  of  those  who  founded 
and  have  maintained  our  government,  that  no  man  should  be 
eligible  for  a  third  term  of  the  presidential  office. 

Confiding  in  the  justice  of  our  cause  and  the  necessity  of  its 
success  at  the  polls,  we  submit  the  foregoing  declaration  of  prin- 
ciples and  purposes  to  the  considerate  judgment  of  the  American 
people.  We  invite  the  support  of  all  people  who  approve  them^ 
and  who  desire  to  have  them  made  effective  through  legLslatioUy 
for  the  relief  of  the  people  and  the  restoration  of  the  country's 
prosperity. 

A  minority  of  the  committee  on  resolutions  submitted 
two  amendments.  The  first  was  offered  as  a  substitute 
for  the  financial  clause  in  the  platform  reported  by  the 
majority,  and  was  as  follows  :  — 
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•i^\w  our  belief  thHt  the  eiperiment  on  tbe  put  of  the 
•taUs  alune  of  free  silver  caiiiag«  and  ft  chauge   in  the 
staDdATd  of  vslud,  imtependeatl;  of  the  acLioD  of  other 
tious,  would  not  only  imperil  our  fiouiccs,  but  would  re- 
entirely  prevent,  the  establishment  of  ioteruational  bi- 

tcd. 

lid  place  this  country  at  onoe  upon  a  silver  bitaie,  impair 

f  labor,  and  inflict   itrepanble  evils  upoD  oar  nation's 

inviolate  of  out  country's  honor. 

sist  [hat  all  our  paper  currency  BhoU  be  kept  at  a  parity 
d.     The  Democnitio  party  is  the  party  of  hard  money, 
iposed  to  le^l  teuder  paper  money  as  a  part  of  oar  per- 
fiiiancial  aystem,  and  we  therefore  favor  the  grndual  re- 
nder Buch  legislative  proviEious  as  will  prevent  undue 
'ninnd  that  the  nntiotial  credit  sliall  be  resoluUly  maiu- 
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one  of  vhich  proposed  to  add  to  the  clause  opposing 
"the  demonetization  of  any  kind  of  legal  tender  money 
by  private  contract  [see  page  506],  a  prorision  that  in 
such  legielation  the  validity  of  existing  contracts  should 
be  carefully  guarded ;  the  other  amendment  pledged  the 
Democratic  part^,  in  case  a  law  estabtiahiDg  &ee  coinage 
should  not  maintain  the  parity  of  gold  and  silver  money, 
one  year  after  such  enactment,  to  repeal  the  free  coinage 
law. 

These  resolutions  were  rejected  by  a  viva  voce  vote. 
The  official  stenographer  of  the  convention  reported  the 
first  of  the  resolutions  as  having  been  adopted,  and  it  was 
for  a  time  priuted  as  a  part  of  the  platform.  The  mis- 
take was  soon  discovered  and  rectified. 

The  platform  as  a  whole  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  628 
ayes  to  301  noes.  [The  full  convention  contained  930 
delegates.] 

William  J.  Bryan,  of  Nebraska,  was  nominated  for 
President  on  the  fifth  vote.  The  several  votes  resulted 
as  follows :  — 
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J  Totes  were  changed,  and  given  to  Mr.  Bryan,  aa 

Ihia  nomination  seemed  assured,  and  he  thus  re- 
pore  than  the  two  thirds  necessary  to  effect  a 

■  Sewall,  of  Maine,  was  nominated  for  Vice- 
lit,  on  the  fifth  vote.     The  several  trials  resulted 


irin  (two  thlHi 
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tween  the  two  factions  came  to  a  vote  on  a  proposition 
to  amend  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Eules.  Inas- 
much as  the  opposition  to  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Sewall 
for  Vice-President  was  far  stronger  than  the  opposition 
to  Mr.  Bryan,  a  motion  was  made  to  reverse  the  usual 
order,  and  bring  the  convention  to  a  vote  for  the  nomi- 
nation of  a  candidate  for  Vice-President,  before  a  candi- 
date for  President  was  nominated.  This  proposition 
was  carried  by  a  vote  of  785  to  615. 

The  platform,  reported  July  24,  was  adopted,  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

The  People's  party,  assembled  in  National  Convention,  rea£Bmi8 
its  allegiance  to  the  principles  declared  by  the  founders  of  the 
Republic,  and  also  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  just  govern- 
ment, as  enunciated  in  the  platform  of  the  party  in  1892.  We 
recognize  that,  through  the  connivance  of  the  present  and  pre- 
ceding administrations,  the  country  has  reached  a  crisis  in  its 
national  life,  as  predicted  in  our  declaration  four  years  ago,  and 
that  prompt  and  patriotic  action  is  the  supreme  duty  of  the  hour. 
We  realize  that,  while  we  have  political  independence,  our  finan- 
cial and  industrial  independence  is  yet  to  be  attained,  by  restor- 
ing to  our  country  the  Constitutional  control  and  exercise  of  the 
functions  necessary  to  a  people's  government,  which  functions 
have  been  basely  surrendered  by  our  public  servants  to  corpo- 
rate monopolies.  The  influence  of  European  money  changers  has 
been  more  potent  in  shaping  legislation  than  the  voice  of  the 
American  people.  Executive  power  and  patronage  have  been 
used  to  corrupt  our  Legislatures  and  defeat  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  plutocracy  has  thereby  been  enthroned  upon  the  ruins  of 
democracy.  To  restore  the  government  intended  by  the  fathers, 
and  for  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  this  and  future  generations, 
we  demand  the  establishment  of  an  economic  and  financial  sys- 
tem which  shall  make  us  masters  of  our  own  affairs,  and  inde- 
pendent of  European  control,  by  the  adoption  of  the  following : 

DECLARATION  OF  FRINCIPLSS. 

1.  We  demand  a  national  money,  safe  and  sound,  issued  by  the 
general  government  only,  without  the  intervention  of  banks  of 
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m  full  legal  tender  for  all  debU,  publia  and  privato  ;  a 
IiIf,  Knd  efficieot  meaiu  of  diatributioD  direct  to  the 
llirougli  Ihe  lawful  dubunemeuts  of  the  gavemment. 
iiiBnd  tlie  free  aud  uur«atricted  coinage  of  silver  uid 
present  legal  ratio  of  16  to  I,  without  waiting  for  the 

cnuuid   (hat   the   volume   of  circnlatiDg  medium   be 

|icrens«l  to  an  lunouut  BofBdCDt  to  meet   the  demands 

uid  po|>ut>tiou,  aiid  to  restore  the  juat  level  of  prices 

avc  lli«  tales  of  bonda  and  the  increaie  of  the  pub- 
Bt-beariiig  debt  made  b;  the  preaeut  administration  as 
fy  and  without  authority  uf  law,  and  demand  that   uo 

sued  except  by  specific  aet  of  Congress, 
beninud  such  legislation  ai  will  prevent  the  democetiEO- 
e  lawful  Qioney  uf  the  United  StaLea  bj  private  aoa- 

Idemand  that  the  government  in  paj'meDt  of  its  oblign- 
o  the  kind  of  lawful  money  in  which 
u  l-e  paid,  and  we  denounce  the  present  niid  preceding 
s  fur  surrendering  this  option  to  the  holders  of  gov- 
■ligntions. 

t'liiniid  a  graduated  income  tax  to  the  end  that  aggro- 
lb  sIjhII  I<enr  its  just  proportion  of  laiatioa,  and  we 
"       t  relative  to  the 
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izen,  ma  J  be  destroyed.    Such  ownership  is  to  be  accomplished 
gradually  in  a  manner  consistent  with  sound  public  policy. 

2.  Tlie  interest  of  the  United  States  in  the  public  highways, 
built  with  public  moueys,  and  the  proceeds  of  extensive  grants  of 
land  to  the  Pacific  railroads,  should  neyer  be  alienated,  mortgaged 
or  sold,  but  guarded  and  protected  for  the  general  welfare,  as 
provided  by  the  laws  organizing  such  railroads.  The  foreclosure 
of  existing  liens  of  the  United  States  on  these  roads  should  at 
once  follow  default  in  the  payment  thereof  by  the  debtor  compa- 
nies ;  and  at  the  foreclosure  sales  of  said  roads  the  govemment 
shall  purchase  the  same  if  it  become  necessary  to  protect  its  in- 
terests therein,  or  if  they  can  be  purchased  at  a  reasonable  price  ; 
and  the  govemment  shall  operate  said  railroads  as  public  high- 
ways for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people  and  not  in  the  interest 
of  the  few,  under  suitable  provisions  for  protection  of  life  and 
property,  giving  to  all  transportation  interests,  equal  privileges 
and  equal  rates  for  fares  and  freights. 

3.  We  denounce  the  present  infamous  schemes  for  refunding 
these  debts,  and  demand  that  the  laws  now  applicable  thereto  be 
executed  and  administered  according  to  their  intent  and  spirit. 

4.  The  telegraph,  like  the  post  office  system,  being  a  necessity, 
for  the  transmission  of  news,  should  be  owned  and  operated  by 
the  government  in  the  interest  of  the  people. 

LAND. 

1.  True  policy  demands  that  the  national  and  State  legislation 
shall  be  such  as  will  ultimately  enable  every  prudent  and  indus- 
trious citizen  to  secure  a  home,  and,  therefore,  the  lands  should 
not  be  monopolized  for  speculative  purposes.  All  lands  now 
owned  by  railroads  and  other  corporations  in  excess  of  their  actual 
needs  should  by  lawful  means  be  reclaimed  by  the  government, 
and  held  for  settlers  only,  and  private  land  monopoly  as  well  as 
alien  ownership  should  be  prohibited. 

2.  We  condemn  the  frauds  by  which  the  land  grant  Pacific 
railroad  companies  have,  through  the  connivance  of  the  interior 
department,  robbed  multitudes  of  actual  bona  fide  settlers  of 
their  homes,  and  miners  of  their  claims,  and  we  demand  legisla- 
tion by  Cong^ress  which  will  enforce  the  exception  of  mineral  land 
from  such  grants  after,  as  well  as  before,  the  patent. 

3.  We  demand  that  bona  fide  settlers  on  all  public  lands  be 
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ree  homes,  bs  provided  in  the  nBtioiinl  liomeste&d   law, 
lo  cxceptiou  lie  made  in  the  case  of  ludian  reservatiotia 
ued  for  Bettlemont,  wid  that  »H  InndB  not  now  patented 
er  tbis  demand. 

or  a  fijeUiu  of  direct  legiBUtion  throngh  the  initiaUve 
Dudiini,  under  proper  constitutional  safeguards, 

GEKEBAL    PH0POBIT10N8. 

demand  tbe  election  of  President,  Vice-President,  and 
^atea  senaton  by  a  direct  vote  of  tbe  people. 
tender  to  tbe  patriotic  people  of  Cuba  our  deepest  sym- 
Ibcir  licruic  struggle  fur  political  freedom  and  indepen- 
d  we  believe  tbe  time  has  come  wbeu  tbe  United  Stat«a, 
.  republic  of  the  world,  abouU  recognize  that  Cuba  ia, 
^lit  ought  to  bo,  a  free  and  independent  state. 

favor  home   rule  in  the  Territories  and  the  District  of 

public  salaries  should  be   made   to  correspond  to  the 

nbur  and  its  products. 

iuies  of  great  industrial  depression  idle  khor  should   be 

1  on  public  worts  as  far  as  practicable, 
arbitrary  course  of  the  courts  in  assuming  to  imprison 
uv   iiidiri.(.l  couteni])!   and   ruling   them   bj  injunction 
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and  cooperation  of  all  organizations  and  citizens  agreeing  with 
OB  upon  this  vital  question. 

Thomas  E.  Watson,  of  Georgia,  was  nominated  for 
Vice-President  on  the  first  vote,  which  stood  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

Whole  numher  of  votes 1337 

Necessary  for  a  choice 669 

Thomas  £.  Watsou,  of  Georgia 639f 

Arthur  Sewall,  of  Maine 257^ 

Frank  Burkett,  of  Mississippi 190| 

Harry  Skinner,  of  North  Carolina 142^ 

A.  L.  Mimms,  of  Tennessee ^^^A 

Mann  Page,  of  Virginia*' 89^ 

After  the  votes  of  all  the  States  were  announced, 
numerous  changes  took  place,  and  Mr.  Watson  was  de- 
clared nominated.  No  final  declaration  of  the  actual 
numbers  seems  to  have  been  made. 

William  J.  Bryan,  of  Nebraska,  was  nominated  for 
President.    The  first  vote  resulted  as  follows :  — 

Whole  namber  of  votes 1375 

Necessary  for  a  choice 698 

WiUiam  J.  Bryan,  of  Nebraska 1042 

S.  F.  Norton,  of  Illinois 321 

Eugene  V.  Dehs,  of  Indiana 8 

Ignatius  Donnelly,  of  Minnesota 3 

J.  S.  Cozey,  of  Ohio 1 


A  convention  was  held  at  St.  Louis  on  July  22,  by  the 
National  Silver  party.  Frank  G.  Newlands,  of  Nevada, 
was  the  temporary  chairman,  and  John  P.  St.  John,  of 
New  York,  was  the  permanent  president.  The  platform, 
adopted  July  23,  was  as  follows  :  — 

The  National  Silver  party  of  America,  in  Convention  assem- 
bled, hereby  adopts  the  following  declaration  of  principles :  — 
First,  the  paramount  issue  at  this  time  in  the  United  States  is 
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blj  the  money  question.     It  is  between  the  Britisb  gold 
.  gold  bonds,  aiid  buik  curreucr  on  tbe  one  side,  and 
tnliic  ttaadflrd,  no  bonds,  guverumeat  cuneiicj  and  an 
I  pollej  on  the  other. 
is   issue    we  declare  ourselves  to  be  in  faror  of  a  dis- 

igle  gold  EtAudard,  sod   demand  the  immediate  return 

itricted  coinage  of  both  gold  and  silver  into  stoDdiud 
L  the  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one,  and  npou  tErjns  of  exact 
as  tbej  eiiated  prior  1«  1873  ;  the  silr^r  coin  to  be  of 
1  tender,   eigaallj  with    gold,    for  all   debts  and  dues, 
d  private,  and  we  demand  such  legialatiou  aa  will  pre- 
ilie  future  the  deBtrucliou  of  tbe  legal  tender  quality  of 
of  moiie)'  b;  private  contract. 

•Id  thnt  the  power  to  control  and  regulate  a  paper  cnt^ 
iiiaepnrDble  from  tbe  power  to  coin  money,  and  heoca 

;  a  legal  tender. 

e  unalterably  opposed  Mi  the  issue  by  tbe  Cnited  SUtes 
il-benriog  bonds  in  time  of  peace,  and  we  denouiioe  as  a. 
rorae  than  a  crime  the  present  treajury  policy,  concurred 
Rt|jnblipan   House  of  Representatives,  of  plunging  the 
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pie,  relegating  to  idleness  vast  nnmbers  of  willing  workers,  send- 
ing the  shadows  of  despair  into  the  home  of  the  honest  toiler, 
filling  the  land  with  tramps  and  paupers,  and  building  up  colossal 
fortunes  at  the  money  centres. 

In  the  effort  to  maintain  the  gold  standard  the  country  has, 
within  the  last  two  years,  in  a  time  of  profound  peace  and  plenty, 
been  loaded  down  with  $262,000,000  of  additional  interest-bear- 
ing debt  under  such  circumstances  as  to  allow  a  syndicate  of 
native  and  foreign  bankers  to  realize  a  net  profit  of  millions  on 
a  single  deal. 

It  stands  confessed  that  the  gold  standard  can  be  only  upheld 
by  so  depletiug  our  paper  currency  as  to  force  the  prices  of  our 
products  below  the  European,  and  even  below  the  Asiatic,  level 
to  enable  ns  to  sell  in  foreign  markets,  thus  aggravating  the  very 
evils  of  which  our  people  so  bitterly  complain,  degrading  Amejv 
ican  labor  and  striking  at  the  foundations  of  our  civilization  itself. 

The  advocates  of  the  gold  standard  persistently  claim  that  the 
real  cause  of  our  distress  is  overproduction  —  that  we  have  pro- 
duced so  much  that  it  made  us  poor  —  which  implies  that  the 
true  remedy  is  to  close  the  factory,  abandon  the  farm,  and  throw 
a  multitude  of  people  out  of  employment  —  a  doctrine  that  leaves 
us  unnerved,  and  disheartened,  and  absolutely  without  hope  for 
the  future. 

We  affirm  it  to  be  unquestioned  that  there  can  be  no  such 
economic  paradox  as  overproduction,  and  at  the  same  time  tens 
of  thousands  of  our  fellow-citizens  remaining  half-clothed  and 
half-fed,  and  piteously  clamoring  for  the  common  necessities  of 
life. 

Over  and  above  all  other  questions  of  policy,  we  are  in  favor  of 
restoring  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  the  time-honored 
money  of  the  Constitution — gold  and  silver,  not  one  but  both  — 
the  money  of  Washington,  and  Hamilton,  and  Jefferson,  and 
Monroe,  and  Jackson,  and  Lincoln,  to  the  end  that  the  American 
people  may  receive  honest  pay  for  an  honest  product;  that  the 
American  debtor  may  pay  his  just  obligations  in  an  honest  stand- 
ard, and  not  in  a  dishonest  and  unsound  standard,  appreciated 
one  hundred  per  cent  in  purchasing  power,  and  no  appreciation 
in  debt-paying  power,  and  to  the  end,  further,  that  silver  stand- 
ard countries  may  be  deprived  of  the  unjust  advantage  they  now 
enjoy,  in  the  difference  in  exchange  between  gold  and  silver,  an 
advantage  which  tariff  legislation  cannot  overcome. 
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lererore  confldectl;  appeal  to  the  people  of  the  United 
1  niouieittoui  the;  mnj  Appear,  to  Eouder,  if  need  be,  all 

ca   fastened   upon   the  civiliicd   men  of  anjr  race   or  ill 
[e  the  aid  of  all  patriotie  Americuu  citiieiis,  aiid  tbe  gni- 

am  J.  Bryan  of  Nebraska,  was  nominated  for 
nt,  and  Arthur  Sewall,  of  Maine,  foi-  Vice-Presi- 
Botb  nominations  were  made  by  acclamation, 
ote  was  taken  at  any  time  during  tlie  convention 
lisclosed  the  number  of  those  taking  part,  or  the 
of  which  they  were  citizens  ;  nor  did  the  mem- 
pear  as  delegates,  elected  and  accredited  by  party 
:ions. 
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Abbott,  Jotiah  O.,  8S7. 

Abolitioniato,  coademned  by  ih«  Demo- 
crats, 134, 149  ;  oonrention  of  in  1839, 
136 ;  oonTention  of  1843,  160  ;  defeat 
Clay,  159;  their  power  increasing, 
182 ;  conrention  of  1847, 164 ;  conren- 
Uon  of  1852, 186. 

Adama,  Oharlea  Francis,  nominated  fdr 
Vice-President,  172;  in  oanraas  of 
1872,  284-288. 

Adams,  John,  sugseeted  for  Yioe-Preai- 
dent,  12;  elected,  15;  reelected  Vice- 
Prceident,  21;  named  for  President, 
25 ;  his  Federal  principles  questioned, 
20 ;  elected  Preddent.  28 ;  counts  the 
▼otes  and  declares  his  own  eleotiooL 
28 ;  alienates  his  friends,  31 ;  defeated 
in  1800,  40. 

Adams,  John  Quiney,  rote  for  as  Presi- 
dent in  1820,  71 ;  candidate  in  1824, 
80;  popular  rote  for,  88;  electoral 
rotes,  93  ;  chosen  by  the  House  of 
Rspreseutatives,  94 ;  popular  Tote  for 
in  1828,  100;  defeated,  101;  in  the 
House  of  RepresentatiTes,  125. 

Adams,  John  Quiney  (the  younger),  296. 

Adams,  Samuel,  suggested  for  Vice- 
President.  12  ;  rotes  for  in  1796.  28. 

Adet,  M.,  French  ambassador,  endearors 

*  to  defeat  John  Adams,  27. 

Alabama  admitted  to  the  Union,  72. 

Alcorn,  James  L.,  362. 

Alger,  R.  A.,  447. 

Alien  and  sedition  laws,  30,-134. 

AUen,  WiUiam,  310,  327. 

Allen,  William  V.,  612. 

AlUs,  Bdward  P.,  865,  384. 

AUijon,  William  B.,  447,  504. 

Altematire  method  of  counting  rotes: 
Missouri  in  1821,  72 ;  Michigan  in  1837, 
120 ;  Georgia  in  1869,  271 ;  Georgia  in 
1881.  352,  874. 

Amendments  to  the  Constitution.  Bee 
Constiiution. 

American  party.    Bee  Native  American, 

American  party  of  1888,  oonrention,  448. 

Anti-Federalist  pertr,  supposed  plans  of, 
12  :  renamed  the  RepnbUcan  party,  24. 

Anti-jiasonic  puty,  its  origin,  104 ; 
BMrged  with  whig  party,  111. 


Anti-lConopoIy  pertj,  ooorention  of  in 

1884  378. 
"  Antt^nappers  "  of  1892,  466. 
Arkansas  admitted  to  the  Union,  118; 

rote  of  1872  ol^ected  to,  301. 
Armstrong,  James,  rotes  for  in  1789, 16w 
Army  rote  in  1864,  246,  247. 
Arthur,  Ohester  A.,  nominated  for  VIo*- 

President,  302;  elected,  373;  in  ean- 

rass  of  1884,  834-390. 
Atchison,  Barid  R.,  181. 

Baltimore,  the  Harrison  procession  In, 
in  1840, 130. 

Bank  of  the  United  States,  renewal  of 
charter  of  first  defeated,  67 ;  war  upon 
seoond  by  Jackson,  102 ;  reto  of  char- 
ter renewal,  109 ;  the  panic  of  1837, 
124 ;  oondemned  by  Democrata,  133 ; 
Tyler*s  opposition  to,  141;  in  plat- 
forms, 160, 169. 

BanksTNathaniel  P.,  204,  232  ;  electoral 
rote  for,  299. 

Barbour,  James,  09,  72, 127. 

Barbour,  Philip  P.,  106. 

Barn-burners,  the  faction  of.  163,  166, 
171 ;  conrention  of  1848, 172. 

Bates,  Edward,  207,  231. 

Bayard,  James  A.,  reasons  for  abeadoB- 
ing  Burr,  44 ;  200,  221. 

Bayard,  Thomas  F.,  294,  827,  337,  366, 
370,  391,  400. 

Bellmap.  William  W.,  802. 

Bell,  John,  nominated  for  President, 
226 ;  popular  and  eleotoral  rotes  for, 
234. 

Bentley,  Oharles  S.,  nominated  for  Presi- 
dent, 497. 

Benton,  Thomas  H.,  opposed  to  John  Q. 
Adams,  92;  letter  to  John  Scott,  92; 
adrocates  Van  Buren,  140. 

Biddle's  Bank,  117. 

BidweU,  John,  nominated  for  Preaidenk, 
483. 

Bigler,  William,  218. 

Bimey,  Junes  G.,  nominated  for  Presi- 
dent. 136 ;  popular  rote  for,  138 ; 
nominated  1843,  160;  popular  rotee 
for,  168. 

Bishop,  Richard  M.,  370. 
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cutdidato  for  Preddont  in  1824.  80 ; 
BaggeKtion  of  a  coalition  with  Craw- 
fora,  84 ;  popular  rots  for,  88 ;  charged 
with  a  corrupt  barmin,  90,  92  ;  elec- 
toral rotes  for  in  1824,  93  ;  farorc  re- 
election of  Adams,  98;  nominated  by 
National  Republicans,  106;  popolar 
▼ote  for.  111 ;  electoral  rotes,  112 ;  in- 
quiry by,  into  qualifications  of  elec- 
tors, 119 ;  his  attitude  in  1830,  126 ; 
BU|morted  by  Whigs,  1843,  144;  nom- 
inawd,  166;  popular  and  electoral 
rotes  for,  1844, 158  ;  defeated  by  Abo- 
litionisto,  169 ;  in  canrass  of  1848, 163 ; 
defeated  in  conrention,  171. 

Clayton,  John  M.,  163  ;  in  Whig  conren- 
tion <a  1848, 171. 

Clereland,  Ororer,  elected  Ooremor  of 
New  York,  377;  nominated  for  Presi- 
dent, 400  ;  elected,  400 ;  popular  and 
electoral  rote  for,  410 ;  and  ciril  ser- 
rice  reform,  420 ;  nominated  for  re- 
election, 438;  popular  and  electoral 
rotes  for  in  1888.  462 ;  nominated  in 
1892,  479 ;  elected.  491 ;  popular  and 
electoral  rote  for,  492. 

GlilTord,  Nathan,  337. 

Clinton,  De  Witt,  64;  candidate  for 
President,  69 ;  rotes  for  in  1812,  62 ; 
favors  popular  rote  for  appointing 
eloctorr,  99. 

Clinton,  Oaorge,  candidate  of  the  Anti- 
Federalists,  14;  rotes  for  in  1789, 16 
opposed  to  John  Adams  in  1792,  17 
rotes  for,  as  Vice-President  in  1792, 21 
rotes  for  in  179G,  28 ;    nominated  br 
caucus  for  Vice-President,  49 ;  elected, 
60 ;  reelected,  60 ;  dies  in  office,  68. 

Cobb,  Howell,  181. 

Cochrane,  John,  237;  nominsted  for 
Vice-President,  238 ;  withdraws,  239. 

Cockran,  Bourke,  479. 

Colfax,  Schuyler,  257 ;  nominated  for 
Vice-President,  260;  elected,  274;  de- 
feated in  1872,  290. 

Oollamer,  Jacob,  231. 

Colorado  admitted  to  the  Union,  328. 

Colquitt,  Alfred  H.,  rotes  for  as  Vice- 
President  in  1872,  299. 

Commission,  Electoral,  law  establishing, 
332 ;  membership  of,  337,  341,  342  ; 
action  of,  838-342. 

Compromise  of  1860,  178;  in  platforms, 
182, 188.  20L 

Consnt,  John  A.,  nominated  for  Vice- 
President,  402. 

Conkling,  Roscoe,  304, 308,  314,  319,  320, 
350,302. 

Cooper,  Peter,  nominated  for  President, 
312;  popular  rote  for,  331. 

Congroas,  power  of,  orer  electoral  rotes, 
33,  09, 7i),  211,  212 ;  asserted  hi  twenty- 
second  joint  rtile,  249,  250 ;  exercised, 
270,  301 ;  in  electoral  commission  law, 
832 ;  proposed  amendments  to  the  Con- 
Btitntion,  346-36b. 


Constitotion,   prorisions    of,  respecting 
election  of  President,  6 ;  amendment  of, 
46 ;  further  amendments  proposed,  74- 
78,  803,  346-349. 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  pro- 
risions respootinff  elections,  6 ;  amend- 
ment proposed,  46 ;  adopted,  47 :  fur- 
ther amendments   proposed    and  dis- 
cussed. 74. 
Constitutional  Union  party,  the,  217. 
Conrention  of  1787  erolres  the  electoral 

system,  2. 
Conrention  reform,  868,  376,  392. 
Conrentions,  party.  Abolition  or  LQmrtgr 
party,  in  1843, 150;  in  1862, 186. 
American,  in  1888,  448. 
Anti-Masonic,  in  1830, 104. 
Anti-Monopoly,  In  1884,  378. 
Barnburners,  in  1848, 172. 
Constitutions!  Union,  in  1800,  225. 
Democratic,  hi  1832, 107 ;  in  1836, 116  { 
in  1840,  132 ;    fai  1844,  145  ;  in  1848, 
165 :  in  1852, 180 ;  in  1856,  190:   in 
1800,  217;   of  seoeders,   221,    223; 
conrention    in  1864,  242;    in  1868, 
261;    in   1872.  294;   of  "Straight** 
Democrats,  295;    in    1876,  321;   in 
1880,  366;  In  1884.  392 :  in  1888,  438; 
in  1^  471 ;  In  1890,  604. 
Free-soil,  in  1848, 172 ;  in  1852, 186. 
Greenback    party,    hi    1876,  812 ;   in 

1880,303;  in  1884.  377. 
Know-Nothing,  in  1850, 106. 
Lr^>or  Reformers,  in  1872,  269. 
Liberal  Republican,  in  1872,  286. 
Liberty  League,  iu  1848, 166. 
National  RepubUcan,  hi  1831,  106 ;  U 

young  men  in  1832, 105. 
National  party,  in  1896. 496. 
National  BUrer  pnrty,  in  1896,  617. 
Natire  American,  in  1847, 164 ;  in  1866, 

196. 
People's  party,  in  1892,  483 ;  hi  1896, 

612. 
Prohibitionists,  hi  1872,  283 ;  hi  1876, 
310 ;  hi  1880,  365 ;  hi  1884,  401,  402 ; 
hi  1888,  430;  in  1892,  480;    hi  1896, 
494. 
Radical  Republican,  in  1864,  237. 
Repoblioan,  in  1866,  204 ;  i>i  1800,  226; 
hi  1864,  239 ;  hi  1868,  267 ;  hi  1872, 
290;  hi  1876,  313;  in  1880,  866;  hi 
1884,  385;  in  1888,  439 ;  in  1892, 466; 
hi  1896,  496. 
Union  and  Harmony,  in  1839, 127. 
Union  Labor,  hi  18^  425. 
United  Labor,  in  1888,  427. 
Wliie,  in  1839,  125 ;  In  1844,  155 ;  in 
1848,  no ;  hi  1852,  183  ;  in  1850,  207. 
corrupt  bargain,  alleged,  of  Henry  Clay, 

92. 
Corwin,  Thomas,  103. 
Count,    electoral,    constitutional  prori- 
sions, 6,  6. 46 ;  the  count  in  1780,  16 ; 
uniform  time  of,  law  of  1792, 19  ;  the 
ooont  in  1798, 22 ;  in  1797, 28 ;  attempt 
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Dcaonat,  W.  Jnolnn-  48S. 
Dcww,  Cliiiniry  H.,MT,  CM. 
DAmoB,  Kikka.  noinoH  u  oiicbA. 

■mt  M  tiM  COMtfeKkD,  76. 
DIcUhib,  DuU  B.,  310.  ni. 
Dfniijf,  BlnhH  D.,  XB. 
Dtomu&flcl^Ktim,  Its,  £71,  338,  319, 


Dodgt,  Ad(IkUji  C.  M4. 
lor  Vlct-PtMidnil,  ira. 
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proposed  f  74-78 ;   how   appointed    in 

1828, 100  ;  in  1832.  110 ;  in  1888,  268; 

in  1876,  328 ;  in  1880,  372 ;  in   1892, 

491. 
Ellington,  G.  H.,  483. 
KUmaker,  Amoe,   nominated    for  Yloe- 

Preaident,  104;  Toteefor,  112. 
Ellsworth,  Oliver,  rotes  for  in  1796,  28. 
Embargo,  the,  61. 
English,  James  E.,  266. 
English,    William     H.,    nominated    for 

Vioe-Preaident,  870. 
Era  of  good  feeling,  70. 
Evans,  H.  C.,604. 
Evans,    Samuel,   nominated   for    Vloe- 

President,  427. 
Everett.  Edward,  nominated  for  Yice- 

President,  226. 
Ewiug,  Thomas,  Jr.,  282. 

Fairbanks,  Charles  W.,  498., 

Fairchild,  John,  votes  for  as  Yice-ftesi' 
dent,  convention  of  1844, 148. 

Fairchild.  Lucios,  391. 

Fassett,  J.  Bloat,  466. 

FsderaL  thirteen,  the,  30. 

Federalist  party,  tlie,  at  first  election, 
11  ;  supports  Burr  against  Jefferson, 
43 ;  opposition  to  jAeraon,  48,  61 ; 
supports  Pinckney  and  King,  in  1806, 
54 ;  destroyed  hy  War  of  1812,  64,  70. 

Fenton,  Reuben  S.,  267,  260. 

Ferrv,  Thomas  W.,  338. 

Field,  James  O.,  nominated  for  Yloe- 
President,  489. 

Fillmore,  Millard,  165 ;  nominated  for 
Yioe-Preaident,  171;  elected,  176; 
becomes  President,  179;  in  canvas 
of  1862,  180,  183,  184:  nomhiated  in 
1866  by  Americans,  198 ;  by  Whigs, 
207;  popular  and  Sectoral  votea  for, 
210. 

Finley,  Ebeneser  B.,  proposes  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  347. 

First  election  ordered  by  Congress,  8. 

Fisk,  Clinton  B.,  nominated  for  Presi- 
dent, 433 ;  popular  vote  for,  462. 

Fithian.  George  W.,  612. 

Fitler,  B.  H  ,  447. 

Fitipatrick,  Benjamin,  200;.  nominated 
for  Vice-President  and  declined,  223. 

nve-twenty  bonds.    Bee  Bonds. 

Florida,  admitted  to  the  Union,  175; 
electora  of,  appointed  by  Legislature 
in  1868, 268 ;  vote  of  1876  disputed,  329, 
838. 

Flower,  Roswell  P.,  400. 

Floyd.  John,  on  vote  of  Missouri,  in 
1821, 74 ;  votes  for  as  President  in  1832, 
113. 

Foote,  Charles  E.,  nominated  for  Yloe- 
Preddent,  165. 

Foraker,  J.  B.,  447. 

••  Force  BlU"  461,  472. 

Fourth  of  March,  beginning  of  Predden- 
tialterm,20. 


France,  relationa  w!tl(,  as  affecting  poli- 
tics, 24,  80,  48,  61,  67. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  suggested  for  Presi- 
dent, 12. 

Fraud  issue,  of  1876-1 877,  344,  368,  372. 

**  Free  ballot  and  fair  count,*'  hi  poll- 
tics  and  platforms,  430,  468,  488,  602, 
616. 

Free  ships,  and  navigation  laws,  in  poli- 
tics and  platforms,  368,  389,  394,  388. 

Free  silver  in  politics  and  platforms,  464, 
474,  480,  4OT,  494,  496,  600,  603,  605, 
610,  613,  618. 

Free-soil  party,  convention  of  1848, 172 ; 
convention  of  1862, 186. 

Free  trade  in  politics  and  platforms. 
Bee  Tariff'' 

Frelinghuysen,  Frederick  T.,  337. 

Frelinghuyaen,  Theodore,  nominated  for 
Yice-President,  156. 

Fremont.  John  0.,  nominated  for  Presi- 
dent, 198,  204;  popular  and  electoral 
votea  for,  210 ;  nominated  in  1864, 238 ; 
withdraws,  239. 

Fugitive-slave  law,  179,  182,  185,  187, 
201,  219,  224. 

Fusion,  in  1892,  490. 

OaUatin,  Albert,  nominated  for  Yio»- 
Preaident  by  caucus,  83;  wititdrawa, 
84. 

Gardner,  Henry  J.,  198. 

Garfield,  James  A.,  273,  837,  365 ;  nomi- 
nated for  President,  861 ;  assaults 
upon,  370 ;  elected,  373  :  assassination 
or,  375;  death  lamwntea  by  Republi- 
cans, 387. 

Geary,  John  W.,  282. 

Genet,  Citiaen,  French  ambassador,  in- 
terferes in  American  polities,  25. 

Georgia,  vote  of  in  1868,  268,  269,  270, 
271,  272. 

Geriy,  Elbridge,  proposes  ohoioe  of  elec- 
tors bv  Btue  Governors,  3;  plan  of 
apportioning  electora,  3 ;  nominated 
for  Vice-President,  69 ;  elected,  62. 

Giidinirs,  Joshua  R.,  231. 

Glick,  Georse  W.,  401. 

Goggin,  WaUam  L.,  226. 

Gorman,  Arthur  P.,  479. 

Graham,  William  A.,  nomhmted  for  Vice- 
President,  184  ;  in  canvass  of  1880,  226. 

Grand  committee  on  electoral  votes  pro- 
posed, 33. 

Granger,  Francis,  nominated  for  Vioe- 
President,  116  ;  voten  for,  121. 

Grant,  Frederick  D.,  447,  604. 

Grant,  Ulysses  B.,  241,  254,  256,  257; 
nominated  for  President.  260  ;  elected, 
269;  condemned  by  UlMral  Republi- 
cans, 286;  nominated  for  rejection, 
290 ;  rejected,  297 ;  on  '*  third  term,*' 
300 ;  proposed  in  1880,  364,  300,  361. 

Gray,  Isaac  P.,  438,  439,  479. 

Great  Britain,  relations  with  as  affecting 
poUtics,  6L 
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HebrRska,  108,  202;  aa  etoofeor  oUeeted 
to,  in  1877,  840. 

Kew  HamiMhire,  choice  d  electors  in, 
in  1789,  10;  choice  d  eleoton  in,  in 
1848, 177. 

New  Jeney,  extnordlntfy  inooeedinn 
in,  in  1812,  61 ;  Tote  divided  In  1860, 
234 

New  Tork,  loeee  its  -rote  in  1789,  11; 
decided  the  election  of  1800,  31;  in 
the  contest  of  1834,84;  sppohits  elect- 
ors by  popular  TOte,  09 ;  district  sys- 
tem in,  100 ;  absndous  district  system, 
111 ;  in  democratio  conTeatlon  of  1848, 
IDS. 

Nieariffua  canal,  409,  476,  60L 

NortJi  CaroUua,  peculiar  appointment  of 
electors  in,  iu  1702,  20;  appoints  eleo- 
tor«  by  tbe  Leifislature  In  1812,  GO. 

North  DakoU,  admitted  to  the  Union, 
467. 

Norton,  B,  F.,  517. 

NuIliflcaUon,  110, 114. 

OUections  to  electoral  votes,  36 ;  9/  In- 
diana, 68;  of  Missouri,  72;  expected 
in  1824,  00;  of  Wisoonsln  iu  1857,  211 : 
of  Oeorgia  fai  1809, 272 ;  of  Mississippi 
and  Texas  in  1OT3,  300;  of  Arkansas 
and  LoniAlana  in  1873,  301 ;  of  various 
Skates  in  1877, 338-342. 

O'Conor,  Charles.  243 ;  nominated  for 
President,  283,  296 ;  popular  vote  for, 
207. 

Oh  o  admitted  to  the  Union,  40. 

OrMon,  electoial  vote  of  in  1876, 329, 330, 

Oregon  question,  the,  150,  161, 164;  the 

SUte  of,  admitted  to  the  Union,  233. 
Ojtend  circular,  the,  207. 
Owens,  W.  0.,  471. 

Padflc  Railroad,  207,  210,  224,  231,  614. 

Packer,  Asa,  266. 

Page,  Mann,  489, 517. 

Palmer,  John  M.,  261,282,  284,  289; 
electoral  votes  for,  290. 

Parker,  Joel,  266;  nominated  for  Vice- 
President,  282 ;  declines,  283;  in  can- 
vass of  1876,  327. 

Pattlaon,  Robert  B.,  479. 611 ,512. 

Pfeyne,  Hennr  B.,  337,  368,  360.  37a 

Pendleton,  George  H.,  nominated  for 
?ice*Presldent,  244 ;  in  canvass  of  1868, 
265, 261,  262, 266. 

Pennoyer,  Sylvester.  511. 

Peonsylvania,  vote  in  1880,  38 ;  its  vote 
fai  1876,  341. 

Pensions,  in  politics  and  platforms,  250, 
884,  ^9,  ^  421,  420,  435, 445,  470, 
476, 481,  488,  497,  600, 608. 

Pscple*s  party,  convention  of  1892,  483 ; 
of  1806, 512. 

Phelps,  John  S.,  244. 

Phelps,  WlUiam  W.,  447. 

PhilUpe,  WeodeU,  237, 282. 


Ptckena,  Israel,  proposes  an  amendment 

to  the  Oonstitatioo,  75. 
Pierce,  Franklin,  nominated   for  Presi- 
dent,  181 ;   elected.  191 ;  attitude  on 

slavery  question,  104;  in   canvass  of 

1856, 199 ;  in  canvass  of  1800,  220. 
PIUow,  Gideon  J.,  181. 
Pinckney,  Charles,  plan  of,  for  an  Ez^ 

ecutive,  2, 4. 
Pinckney,  Charles  C,  votes  for  in  1796, 

28;  minister  to  France,  30;  votes  for 

in  1800,  40;  candidate  of  FederalisU 

for  President, 49;  rotes  for  iu  1804,  60; 

votes  for  in  1808, 66. 
Pinckney,  Thomas,  candidate  for  Yice- 

Presictent,  25 ;  votes  for  in  1796, 28. 
Plaquemines,  frauds  In,  150. 
Platforms,  party,  Abolition  or  Liberty 
party  in  1843, 151 ;  In  1862, 186. 

American,  of  1888,  448. 

Anti-Monopoly,  in  1884,  878. 

Barnburners,  in  1848, 172. 

Constitutional  Union,  In  1860,  226. 

DemocraUc,  in  1840, 133 ;  in  1844, 140 ; 
iu  1848,  167 ;  in  1862,  182 ;  in  1866, 
200 ;  of  DoughM  wing  in  1800,  219, 
223;  of  Breckinridge  wing,  224;  in 
1864,  242;  in  1868,  262 ;  iu  1872, 287, 
204 ;  of  '*  Straight "  Democrats,  205; 
in  1876,  822;  fii  1880,  367;  in  1884, 
393 ;  in  1888,  434 ;  in  1892,  471 ;  in 
1896,605. 

Free-soU,  in  1848, 172  ;  in  1852, 186. 

Greenback  party,  in  1876,  812 ;  in  1880, 
863 ;  In  1&4,  380. 

Know-Nothing,  in  1856, 105. 

Labor-Reformers,  in  1872,279. 

Liberal  Republican,  in  18i2,  284. 

NaUonal  purty,  in  1896,  496. 

N  itlonal  saver,  in  1896,  517. 

Native  American,  In  1866, 196. 

People*a,  in  1892,  484 ;  in  1896, 518. 

Prohibitionist,  in  1872,  283;  in  1876, 
310;  in  1880,  866 ;  in  1884, 401,  402 ; 
in  1888, 467 ;  in  1892,  480 ;  in  1896, 
495. 

Radical  Republican,  in  1804, 237. 

RepubUcan,  in  1866,  206;  iu  18C0, 
SS8;  in  1864,  239;  in  1868,  258;  fai 
1872,290;  inl876,315;  in  1880,356; 
iu  1884,  380 ;  in  1888,  439 ;  in  1892, 
467  ;  in  1896,  498. 

Union  Labor,  in  1888, 425. 

United  Labor,  in  1888,  427. 

Whig,  in  1844,  165;  in  1848,  170;  in 
1^184;  hi  1856,  207. 

Young  Men*s  National  RepubUcan,  106. 
Pocket  veto,  113. 

Polk,  James  K.,  vote  for  ss  Vice-Presi- 
dent in  1840, 139 ;  nomfaiated  in  1M4, 

147,  148;  elected,  158;   his  adnOnia. 

tration,  161 ;  jealousy  of,  toward  Silas 

Wright,  162. 
Polk,  Tnuteu,  200. 
Polygamy,  in  politics  and  platforms,  206, 

31 1,  318,  376,  389,  402,  432,  442. 
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ffilTet  quoUon,  Um,  In  pollUoi  ueI  pbl' 
farnu,  3fi3,  SSI,  SBS,  3W,  42S,  442, 461, 
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Bnltli,  WIlUuB,  Toto*  lor  h 

dtoLlJl. 
Batto,  DmonntlD  txitlm,  IS 

Bsnthud,  MiKinl.,  m. 

Sooth  OudUb*,  appolntiiiail 
br  Dm  liOfldUnro,  110 ;  r 
■ntvn    2i9;    Tote  ol  1S1 


Bpnia  iMTDHiiU,  naun^itiaii  of,  313, 
lie,  B»,  B!2a,  3S0,  366. 

Bpwl,  JUOM,  360. 

BpoUl  ifiUai.iHHi  dTil  wrrice,  In  pnll- 
tiea  ud  ^ttlornii,  100,  zn,  281,  237, 
!«,  tU,  310,  SIS.  360.  SOT,  388,  3M, 


BqiutMr  Soren^lr,  114,  n 


qiuMvr  SoT«c«b[Dtf 


BUtB  TlibU,  In  poUtin  ud  pUtfon 

lis,  133,  IH,  tW. 
BUTum,  AdW  X.,  namlnUad  tor  T!  _ 

PraiMHit,   41V;    tlaOri,  4011    "M*" 


I^Bldnil 


It  310. 

tlSfton  F.,  483. 

Stooklou,  Rlchud,  TOtai 

Frsddeut  IQ  1320,  TL 
Btnnca,  Bobart,  181, 


Uia   PrsiidnoT,   Imv   o( 
1702. 10 ;  law  of  1890,  411, 41g,  414. 
iimnai,  Cbu^ar^  SM  ;    sppoM  Onot, 

2TT.  

flanptouj  lwn,In  pUtonu,  387,  SW, 

■mmiiiiT  Hdl,  In  Uia  canni*  ot  1884, 
3*1,392,401. 

brlD,  (ho,  Id  pouHoo  and  plattomu, 
too,  133,  tK^  1S4,  1GB,  ITS,  IBS, 
230,  26S,  280,  23a,  ^88,  SSa,  20B,  317, 
323,  SIM,  B7S,  370,  BBS,  887,  SH,  sac. 


403,  4X1,  490,  4C 
BOO. 
Tvlffao 


4T2,  478,  41 
'  1882,  370,  304. 


daoC  in  1840,  jh  ;  Tot 
Tallalr,  mCaa  for  In  17Se 
TaUaT,Bai)iTM.,e03i  i 


7  Wbta  pMiJi 

fl«l,JTB. 

f  or  Ti>»-Prta»- 


Ilatrict  iTrtnii,  1 
ud  Is  IBM,  »0, 


Tbomu,  WmWrF.,  441,_ 

Prealdant,  Sbn.    ' 

Tbompioii,  J.  B.,  3ja. 

TUsmuui.  AJIan  a„  304,  300,  327,  337, 
TTO,  380,  391 ;  bla  rod  bmidiina^  438  | 
oomloUad  lor  Vloa-Preildaiit,  430. 

Thontoii,  John  H,,  4M,  C04. 

natad  lor  Ftaaldanl,  321 ;  pnpolar  rota 
for,  331  ;  alectonl  TOlaa,  343 ;  In  can- 
<iua  of  1880,  3GG,  8SB,  300,  308,  370  {  iD 
oannaa  of  1884,  S90,  400, 

nUnu,  B«D|.  R.,  EI1, 

Him  of  appdntliii  alaeton,  Ikv  o(  1702, 


D.  131:  Ib  IFU>  tlS: 


Wol.bvM,  Ellbn  B..  SCO-; 


•  ly 


sa 


In  iita,  -a  -.  cvp«-  "  citiii 

WiiHrttm,  Butm  of,  ndnlttod  to  tfa* 

WUa,  Tlumu  K.,  nainliiited  for  Vln- 

Tutod  (or  iMdant,  lae,  4B». 


tw  or  IMB,  1(3 ;  Tot«  tor  hi  WLW 
nmtniUni,  III  i  iB  CUTW  cH  las^ 
ISO.  lO,  IM. 


WcM  Vii^ili,  Uh  BUU  of.  fDmH 

Wl.Rltr,   WUll>m   A.,  319;  Don 

for  VkwPnidciit.  321 :  aloi^Bd 

WIil(  pu»,  113;   nUlluda  of,  r 

omtialloBol  1344.  1S6;  »ol 
•laren  quE>tJ<n>,  IKI.  171,  tSS ;  c 
tlon  of  1B4S.  170 ;  cobrentloo  o1 


iin>£x. 
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Woman  mfttngB,  in    polttlot  and  plat- 

fonnt,  298,  810,  817,  818,  884,  401,  406, 

437,  431«  480, 406,  496. 
Woodbitnr,  Leri,  rotas  for  in  oonvontioo 

of  1844,  147,  148;    in  convantioo  of 

1848,106. 
Wood,  Fernando,  217. 
Woodford,  Btamut  L.,  362. 
Woirita,  W.  J.,  166. 


Wrifrht,  Hendrick  B.,  868. 

WrigJit,  Silaa,  notntnatad  and  decUnaa 
aa  Vioe-Preddont,  148 ;  war  upon  him 
in  Kaw  York,  102 ;  diaa,  168w 

Wyoming,  State  o(,  admitted  to  the 
Uaion,  491. 


Yanoej,  William  L., 
by,  170. 


reaolntkm  offered 
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